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FOREWORD yg 


ITH the publication of this Yearbook, Redirect- 

ing the Delinquent, the Association appears with 
its new name, the National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation. The addition of the word parole to the name 
represents an extension of activity in a field in which we 
have long been interested, and indicates the close rela- 
tionship of parole to probation in a well organized system 
of correctional service. The papers in the Yearbook are 
chiefly those given at the annual conference of the Asso- 
ciation in San Francisco, April 10-12, 1947, but include 
three from the National Conference of Social Work. 
These are the papers on the juvenile court by Alice Scott 
Nutt and Laura L. Mead, also Kenyon Scudder’s paper 
on the adult offender. 

The fiscal year of the Association, which ends April 1, 
has always been taken as the base for the material on 
the work of the Association which appears in the Year- 
book, with the exception that the listing of the board of 
trustees, councils, and staff is given as of approximately 
the date of publication. This year another exception is 
to be taken. The name of the Association was not of- 
ficially changed until the board of trustees, at its meeting 
in New York, October 24, 1947, adopted it by an 
amendment to the by-laws which had been previously 
voted by the members of the Association at the annual 
meeting in 1946. 

CuHaARLEs L. CHUTE 


January 1, 1948 
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I STATE ADMINISTRATION 


GWA 


Planning a State Correctional System 
RicHarp A. McGEE 


Director, California Department of Corrections 


HE general dissatisfaction throughout the United 

States with the governmental machinery for dealing 
with crime and delinquency is one of the healthiest aspects 
of this postwar period. It is a source of real satisfaction 
to me that the state of California did not wait for the 
end of the war to begin a drastic reorganization of its 
correctional system. The California Youth Authority 
was created in 1941 and actually began to become effec- 
tive in 1943. The creation of a unified Department of 
Corrections and of the Adult Authority took place in 
the spring of 1944. 

Three years of experience with this reorganized sys- 
tem has brought us to the inescapable conclusion that 
governmental reorganization in the correctional field, as 
in any other, is more a matter of evolution than of plan- 
ning. Certainly we must plan, but plans, model laws and 
ideal organization charts represent only a tiny fraction 
of the task involved in bridging the gap between a con- 
cept and an actuality. Furthermore, no plan which is 
practical can be an ideal plan for the simple reason that 
any state faced with the necessity and the desire to re- 
organize must start from where it is. It must start with 
the institutions it has; with the court system it has; with 
the economic system it has; with the current state of 
public opinion. And so on through the myriad factors 
which affect any practical plan of government. 

Let us be perfectly clear, therefore, that no ideal 
scheme for a state correctional system can be presented. 
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Rather, and at the risk of being somewhat didactic, 1 
should like to lay down a few general principles and offer 
some practical suggestions to be considered by any state 
desiring to plan improvements in or reorganization of 
its correctional functions. 

First of all, there must be a clear understanding in 
the minds of the planners of the ultimate objectives they 
are attempting to reach. There is still a great deal of 
conflict in our thinking, and before we enter boldly upon 
a scheme of reorganization, it is elementary that we 
ought to know what we are trying to accomplish and that 
this objective is possible of achievement. Following that, 
it should not be difficult to make a reasonably good an- 
alysis of the tools needed to do the job. 

Our first consideration should be an examination of 
the social and economic structure of the state for which 
the plan is being made. All forms of governmental pro- 
cedure are modified in accordance with the manner in 
which men work and live. Any changes in the correc- 
tional system of the state should be based upon a thor- 
ough-going study of conditions and trends which are 
known to affect crime and delinquency. Such studies 
would cover the growth of industrialization, concentra- 
tion of population in urban areas, the presence of minor- 
ity racial groups, housing conditions, organized vice, rec- 
reational facilities, and all the other factors one would 
find discussed in any standard textbook on criminology. 
It is not enough that such studies should be made oc- 
casionally, but in planning, machinery should be estab- 
lished for continued analysis of the social structure within 
which the correctional system will find its orientation. 


Fitting Changes into Present Structure 


Having made an analysis of the basic problem, it is 
then necessary to see how the new organization can be 
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fitted into the framework of existing state government 
with as little dislocation as possible. This is a very prac- 
tical and important consideration for the simple reason 
that too much unnecessary disturbance of existing agencies 
will bring about such an accumulation of irrelevant op- 
position that the reorganization bill would never become 
law. Academic students of government often overlook 
the simple fact that important governmental reorganiza- 
tion must always be approved by a legislative body. As 
an old lobbyist once said to me, “I am not interested in 
how bills looks when they go into the legislature. I am 
only interested in how they look when they come out.” 
And I might also add if they come out. 

It is also important to find out what informed public 
opinion thinks about the adequacy of the present system 
and the desirability for change or improvement. By in- 
formed public opinion I mean the opinion of people who 
are engaged in the work or in allied fields such as law 
enforcement and the courts, and also public officials, stu- 
dents in the field, and newspaper publishers. If any large 
segment of this group is misinformed in matters of fact, 
those interested in reorganization must make a diligent 
effort to place the truth before them. They in turn will 
mold general public opinion. 

As a further aid in laying a sound foundation for re- 
organization, it is desirable to formulate in writing a 
simple statement of the philosophy and principles upon 
which the system is to be based. The American Prison 
Association in 1870 published a declaration of principles 
which has stood the test of three-quarters of a century. 
This document has had an inestimable influence upon 
the prison systems of this country. The first official act 
of the California Board of Corrections was to formulate 
and publish a “statement of policy” which was issued in 
July 1944. This statement received wide attention and 
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was made the subject of favorable editorial comment 
throughout the state. The California Adult Authority 
has likewise published a pamphlet setting forth its prin- 
ciples, philosophy and program. Such statements serve 
as a focal point about which to plan and build an organ- 
ization. —Too many states have attempted to copy the 
practices of other states rather than to build upon a sound 
and clear policy of their own. 


Gathering Information 


Ideas and principles form the essential foundation of 
a system, but it is impossible to have ideas without facts 
about which to have ideas. It is, therefore, essential that 
an agency of the state government be set up to collect, 
analyze and publicize information about crime and de- 
linquency. This should not be limited to occasional spo- 
radic studies, but should become a routinized system for 
gathering statistical information. These facts should 
flow to a central point as water flows through a pipe. No 
state in the United States today can honestly say that it 
has a complete and adequate system for gathering and an- 
alyzing statistics on crime and delinquency. Some states, 
including our own, have made a beginning. The greatest 
difficulty in establishing a central statistical agency usually 
lies in getting local agencies to make full, accurate and 
standardized reports. The job is tedious, it is difficult, it is 
expensive, but undoubtedly much of the floundering in the 
correctional field has its genesis in the fact that we have 
too many theories and not enough information. No 
matter what a good fact finding agency may cost, it can- 
not possibly cost more than it is worth. 

The American Prison Association has recently pub- 
lished a Manual of Suggested Standards for a State 
Correctional System. I direct your attention to this pub- 
lication with the annotation that it is, in my opinion, a 
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fine professional and eminently practical statement. It is 
to be regretted, however, that this manual limits itself 
to the program for adults and places almost all of its 
emphasis upon institutional programs. The planning of 
a state correctional system cannot in the very nature of 
the problem limit itself to any one phase of correctional 
work without taking into consideration its relationship 
with other phases. It is further impractical and unsound 
to plan a correctional system which includes all of the 
recognized phases thereof, such as probation, parole, and 
institutions for juveniles and adults, as well as preven- 
tion programs, without taking into consideration other 
governmental agencies charged with some of the same 
responsibilities such as the courts, police, schools and 
the like. 

It seems to me, therefore, that each state should have 
a well-organized and well-staffed commission on crime 
and delinquency. This commission should have no re- 
sponsibilities for operating or directing any of the cor- 
rectional, law enforcement, or prevention programs. Its 
primary function should be the continuous study of the 
problem throughout the state, and it should have in its 
membership a broad enough representation of citizens of 
high caliber to enable it to give effective consultation to 
courts, police departments, housing authorities, recrea- 
tional agencies, the radio, the press, the schools, penal 
and correctional institutions, prosecuting attorneys, pro- 
bation departments, social agencies, churches, service 
clubs or any other public or private organization, whose 
activities may affect or tend to control social behavior. 
The staff of such a commission should be competent and 
well enough supported financially to maintain a constant 
and constructive influence throughout the state. A com- 
mission of this kind could be financed on a very adequate 
basis even in our largest and most populous states for 
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less than $200,000 per year. This is about what it costs 
to maintain 200 juvenile delinquents in a correctional 
school for one year. 


A State Correctional Department 


There is a fairly general acceptance of the principle 
that practically every state in the union is large enough 
to warrant the organization of a department of state 
government to deal exclusively with the correctional 
functions of the government. There is such a diversity 
of pattern to the organizational structure of state govern- 
ment dealing with correctional work that this fact in 
itself is evidence of a lack of clear thinking and sound 
experience. I would not mean to infer from this that an 
organizational pattern suitable to California would also 
be appropriate in Nevada; that one adequate for New 
Jersey would also be desirable in Oklahoma. I do mean, 
however, that at the level of state government, the so- 
called penal and correctional functions should be organ- 
ized in a single department separated from all other state 
departments. The question of whether or not the ad- 
ministrative head of this department should be directly 
responsible to the governor or to an intervening policy- 
making board is subject to debate. If one could always 
be assured of having very high quality membership on 
the board, and having the law so framed as to prevent 
board members from assuming administrative responsi- 
bilities and functions, the idea of the lay board would 
seem to have much merit from the standpoint of long- 
time stability. Unfortunately, with one or two outstand- 
ing exceptions, policy-making boards have proved a 
cumbersome impediment rather than a protection. 

No modern correctional system can operate in accord- 
ance with the most widely accepted principles unless it 
has an indeterminate sentence law. Indeterminate sen- 
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tences require some authority to pass judgment as to 
when an institutionalized inmate is to be released under 
parole supervision or returned for parole violation. This 
function is judicial rather than administrative in nature. 
Consequently there is a necessity for a quasi-judicial 
board to pass upon these matters. This authority must 
be free of administrative domination or political influ- 
ence. Since the point of view in dealing with juveniles is 
still somewhat different from that employed in dealing 
with adults, the authority should be divided so that some 
members deal exclusively with juveniles and some ex- 
clusively with adults. This gives rise to the California 
pattern of the Youth Authority and the Adult Authority. 
The members of these authorities should have carefully 
defined qualifications and so far as possible the abilities 
of each member should supplement those of the others. 
In addition to the quasi-judicial functions of the authori- 
ties they should have some voice in setting policy with 
respect to the treatment programs carried on in the in- 
stitutions. This however should be limited to the policy- 
making function. Such boards should not be given ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. These should be vested in 
the administrative head of the department and his staff. 

At this point arises the question of how much over- 
head can justifiably be superimposed upon an agency of 
a given size. There is no state’that could not justify one 
competent full time administrative director with such sup- 
porting staff as the program would require. The number 
of quasi-judicial persons should probably never be less 
than two for the juvenile program and two for the adult. 
In this minimum program the director would sit with the 
two “juvenile” members to form the youth authority and 
with the two “‘adult”” members to form the adult author- 
ity. In such a situation the board members would serve 
on a part time basis. This pattern could be varied from 
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state to state until such jurisdictions as New York, Cali- 
fornia, and the federal government might justifiably have 
full time associate directors in charge of the major divi- 
sions of administration; and also three to five full time 
members on each of the judicial boards. 





Staff Responsibilities 


The organization of the director’s staff always pre- 
sents a problem because if each of the functions is cov- 
ered by a full time staff officer the overhead cost of ad- 
ministration becomes disproportionately large in the 
smaller jurisdictions. Consequently there must be a cer- 
tain amount of “doubling in brass’ on the part of some 
staff members. Then there are the other expedients of 
contracting for the part time services of specialists from 
other state departments or even from cities, counties, or 
private agencies. 

For present purposes let it suffice to mention the staff 
responsibilities which must be met. The employment of 
personnel to supervise these functions becomes a practical 
question of work loads. The staff functions are: 

Fiscal control and business management 

Personnel management including employee training 

Records, statistics, and research 

Institutional security and discipline 

Construction and maintenance of buildings and equip- 

ment 

Food management and dietetics 

Inmate work programs 

Medicine and health, including psychiatry 

Education, including vocational training, guidance and 

libraries 

Religious worship and instruction 

Social welfare including casework supervision and job 
placement 
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Recreation 
Consulting service to local communities and agencies. 


This should include the setting of standards for and 
inspection of local jails, probation departments and de- 
linquency prevention programs. This service function, as 
opposed to an operating responsibility, has vast and un- 
touched possibilities. 

This list of general staff functions should not be con- 
fused with divisions or subdivisions of the administrative 
organization. In this connection you will observe that I 
have made no mention of probation or parole or institu- 
tional classification as such. These are organizational 
features of a correctional program, not functional ones 
requiring specialized staff supervision not included in the 
list just enumerated. 


Probation and Parole 


The perennial question of whether or not probation 
should be organized on the county or the state level can- 
not be ignored. Here we need to be practical. In the 
smaller states where no really adequate probation has 
been developed there is every reason to develop proba- 
tion under the direct control of the state department of 
corrections. In the large states wherein probation has 
been well developed in the more populous counties, it is 
probably wise to leave it alone but provide for state 
supervision in the large counties and for state operation 
in the smaller and more rural jurisdictions which seem 
unable or unwilling to help themselves. 

Probation is the newest and at the same time perhaps 
the most enlightened device for dealing with a certain 
proportion of convicted delinquents. The growing costs 
of institutional care are placing an economic burden upon 
the taxpayer which by the pressure of public budgets is 
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would not mean to infer that institutions are not neces- 
sary or that they serve no useful purpose, but it is my 
considered opinion that the future will see more clinical 
study of offenders after conviction and before sentence 
with a view to placing as many offenders as possible on 
what might be called an out-patient regime as opposed 


to institutional treatment. 


Our institutional programs 


must develop more intensive and scientific individualized 
treatment with a view to releasing all individuals for 
further community supervision under parole as soon as 
the interests of public safety permit. 

Probation and parole continue to be the whipping dogs 
of penology. They will continue in this unfavorable light 
until their programs are so strengthened by improved 
standards, by reduced case loads and by state leadership 
that they will be as fully accepted a phase of the whole 
machinery dealing with crime and delinquency as are the 
courts themselves. 

The special phase of a state correctional program 
which always receives the most attention is the institu- 
tional one. There are many reasons for this. Institutions 


are older. 


They cost more. 


They are more tangible. 


They get in the news oftener. They are more dramatic 
in character. 

Since good institutional care is now costing from five 
to ten times as much as good community supervision, the 
objective of a state department of corrections should be 
to keep as many offenders out of institutions as the in- 
terests of public safety will permit. This principle is 
easy to state but very difficult to apply. Certainly no 
intelligent effort to separate the sheep from the goats 
can be made without well-staffed diagnostic units avail- 


able to the courts as well as to the institutions and parol- 
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ing authorities. Because of the specialized nature of 
these clinics and the need for detention facilities in con- 
nection with them, it is probably impractical to expect 
them to be established and maintained by any public 
agency of lesser rank than the state. 

California has plans already financed to build and 
establish four ‘such clinics: one for juveniles and one for 
adults in the Los Angeles area, and a similar setup in the 
San Francisco bay region. These will be used not only 
as reception centers for the institutions, but we hope to 
make them available to the courts for the study of prob- 
lem cases as a part of the pre-sentence investigation. 


Diversified Institutions 


For those who must be institutionalized for shorter or 
longer periods a system of diversified institutions should 
be established. The first segregation should be on the 
basis of age, the second on sex, the next on criminal ex- 
perience, then on degree of custody required and finally 


on the basis of mental condition, which in turn might be 
further subdivided into psychotics, the feebleminded, psy- 
chopathic personalities, chronic alcoholics, drug addicts, 
etc. The degree of diversification will depend almost en- 
tirely on the total number of persons to be dealt with 
and upon the most practicable size of individual institu- 
tions. 

Experience has taught us that penal or correctional in- 
stitutions should rarely have a capacity of over 500 juve- 
niles or over 1200 adults. In the small states having only 
a boys’ training school, a girls’ school and a penitentiary, 
adult women ought to be boarded in a neighboring state, 
and the penitentiary should be so constructed as to per- 
mit several units of effective segregation. The insane 
prisoners should be transferred in such a state to a unit 
for the criminally insane in one of the state hospitals. 
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In conclusion, it seems to me most important to em- 
phasize my conviction that our present state of knowledge 
of human behavior is extremely meager. No plan for 
correctional organization should ever be regarded as 
complete without provision for a continuing program of 
scientific research. As our society becomes more complex, 
we must learn to control and correct human behavior. 
The penalty is the destruction of our civilization, and the 
tools of destruction are at hand. 

We who deal with the failures and misfits of society 
have a grave responsibility. No one else is in so favor- 
able a position to point the way for better living and bet- 
ter government. 
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Progress in Handling the Adult Offender’ 


KENYON J. SCUDDER 


Superintendent, California Institution for Men 
Chino, California 


WO men stand before the court convicted of felon- 

ies. The judge reads the probation officer’s report. 
Probation is recommended and is granted. A murmur 
goes through the court, “What! Are they going to grant 
that man probation?” The murmur implies that proba- 
tion is a form of leniency and mercy. As a matter of fact, 
probation is just the opposite. It is a stiff contract in ex- 
change for freedom, and while it avoids the bad effects 
of prison and the artificiality of prison life, it requires 
the man to look after his family, to make restitution to 
those he has robbed, and to take his part again in com- 
munity life. 

A similar scene occurred one hundred six years ago. A 
simple cobbler stood before the court in Boston and pled 
the cause of a common drunkard. Neither the offense 
nor the disheveled appearance of the individual had any 
bearing upon the cobbler’s selection. The judge placed 
the man on probation.. Some time later when John 
Augustus, the cobbler and the first (although self-ap- 
pointed and unofficial) probation officer, returned the 
man to court, even the squinting officials could not recog- 
nize him, for lo! in that short period he had become a 
person. 

Today probation has become a necessary and vital ad- 
junct to our courts of justice. In 1940 prisons and re- 
formatories received 37 per cent of the convicted offend- 
ers, local jails and workhouses 21 per cent; other 


1Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1947. 
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sentences accounted for 7 per cent, the total representing 
almost two-thirds of the cases. Probation and suspended 
sentences were granted in 33 per cent of the cases. New 
York, Ohio, New Jersey and Massachusetts have made 
extensive use of probation, and this has resulted in a 
lower number of commitments. California is also making 
extensive use of probation. 

The authority to grant probation carries with it re- 
sponsibilities. There must be a pre-sentence investigation 
before probation is granted. There should be a careful 
selection of the cases recommended for probation. Grant- 
ing of probation should be followed by intensive super- 
vision, and probation officers should not be expected to 
carry more than fifty cases. When a man fails on pro- 
bation, revocation should follow. While many judges ex- 
press sympathy with probation, few understand its real 
value as treatment. Emphasis is too often placed on the 
revenge factor and fear of public opinion. Instead of 
33 per cent granted probation, the rate could safely be 
raised to 50 per cent. In California too often probation 
is granted with a county jail sentence added, “five years 
probation with the first year served in the county jail.” 
Too much importance is often placed in the feeling that 
such detention has its deterrent effects. While it is true 
some men are deterred from further crime by a period 
in jail, in many other cases it acts in just the opposite 
way. In the more densely populated areas there are well- 
conducted county jails, but in 70 to 80 per cent of the 
county jails of the nation men face idleness, filth, and an 
atmosphere steeped in immorality, noise, confusion, the 
clanging of steel doors, loud orders shouted by guards— 
utter disrespect for the individual. The man becomes one 
of the lowest of the low—a county jail prisoner. We 
find no program but idleness, with only occasional jail 
work if the man is lucky, no educational program, poor 
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light, gambling and filth. “One year in the county jail.” 
Why is this done? Because both court and probation 
officers feel that public opinion still demands its penalty. 
Prosecution must have its blood! At the end of the year 
this man comes forth on probation but the case is cold. 
All the investigation work must be scrapped or done 
over again. 

Those granted outright probation have a better chance. 
If the man is considered a good risk for probation at 
the expiraton of a county jail sentence, he is an even 
better risk without such a sentence. This is especially 
true of the first offender. When released on straight 
probation he can get started immediately. Interest in 
the case is still fresh. The investigation officer can help 
the supervising officer to understand his client. The man 
can be returned to his family and required to support 
them from the start. After all, it is the family that 
suffers most from incarceration. With the loss of earn- 
ing power of the father, the mother either goes to work 
and neglects her home or she goes on relief. In either 
case society pays the bill in the end. 

Why does the court deal out sentences of six months 
or a year in the county jail? Have the judges ever served 
a hitch? Many of them have never even entered the jail 
to see what it’s like. Only two judges in southern Cali- 
fornia have visited the California Institution for Men at 
Chino. One comes to see the institution because he is 
interested in it and has become a great booster. The 
other comes to see the men he has committed, and the 
men are glad to see him. I know of no other such in- 
stance. And how many probation officers really know 
what six months in the county jail means to a man? The 
more progressive and sincere probation officers do. They 
very rarely recommend a jail sentence if it can be avoided. 
Many prisoners prefer two years in the penitentiary, 
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with its meager program, to six months or a year in the 
county jail, because during the three or four months of 
the trial they have had almost all they can take. They 
will accept the stigma of a prison sentence in order to 
get out of the stinking hole we call the county jail. Every 
man who shows any promise of adjustment should be 
granted a trial on probation before he is sent to prison. 
What if the rate of violations should rise? I venture it 
will not rise nearly as high as we fear. 

One courageous judge in California closed an institu- 
tion for juvenile offenders because he was so thoroughly 
incensed and disgusted with the absence of treatment. 
He found these young boys neglected and abused. He 
sent most of them home and for the others found foster 
home placements. The community was in an uproar. The 
probation officer was frantic. The police predicted a 
juvenile crime wave in the community. The judge stood 
firm. He closed the place and sent them home. To the 
amazement of all, nothing happened. Six months later, 
out of 140 young people, 10 were in trouble again. An- 
other 12 were on the ragged edge. The rest got along 
without further recourse to the court. 


The Rut of Tradition 


Too many times we prefer to stay in the comfortable 
rut of tradition and custom. Perhaps in this there is some 
fear for our own security. In many jurisdictions the judge 
of the criminal court does not want the probation officer 
in his investigation to make recommendations for proba- 
tion or other disposition. The inclusion of a recommenda- 
tion in the written or oral report of the officer is a matter 
of practice rather than law, although there is a statutory 
provision for such recommendations in the laws of a few 
states. Too many judges are still too jealous of their 
prerogatives. They. will not be influenced. But the judge 
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who has confidence in his probation officer learns soon to 
lean heavily on him. He knows that the probation officer 
is as anxious as he to make a good selection of pro- 
bation cases. The judge can not leave the bench for the 
field. He has only the report to the court and its findings. 
If the probation officer is on his toes, he will bring in all 
the pertinent information he can obtain about the man, 
his offense and his family, and he will endeavor to assist 
the judge in the selection of probation cases. It is for- 
tunate that in California the law demands a written re- 
port from the probation officer, with a recommendation 
for or against probation, and an outline of the proposed 
program of supervision. The judge is required to sign 
the report indicating that he has read it and is aware of 
its contents. Many states still place too many restrictions 
on the granting of probation. The deadly weapon act of 
California has tied the hands of the court in many in- 
stances, and has resulted in sending many a good pro- 
bation prospect to prison. I am tired of hearing proba- 
tion officers boast of the careful screening of their cases 
for probation and of the high degree of success attained. 
By making a few simple changes in the penal code and 
by encouraging judges and probation officers to take a 
few chances, we could increase our use of probation 
another 25 per cent. In good probation, placement, and 
supervision, and the use of community facilities at hand, 
we find some of the finest treatment programs carried on 
for the adult offender. 


The Man in Prison 


The other of the two men who stood before the judge 
is sent to prison. One little additional ounce of informa- 
tion might have thrown the balance in favor of probation,. 
but that little ounce was lacking. A sentence is pro- 
nounced. The court feels righteous. Friends congratu- 
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late the prosecutor, “There’s another one society won't 
have to bother with.” 

Seldom does society realize that, whether we like it or 
not, 98 per cent of those we send to prison will some day 
return to the communities from whence they came. 
Merely locking men away from freedom is not the an- 
swer. How will they come out? What happens to them 
in prison will in large measure determine their attitude 
upon release. Will they come out soured and embittered 
against society for having placed them there? Or will 
they come out inspired with new hope and courage for 
the future? The care, the training and the treatment 
men receive in prison will determine to a large degree 
their success or failure on parole. 

For too many years the prisons of the world have fol- 
lowed the same general pattern of beating down the in- 
dividual to conformance with an age-old, antiquated and 
archaic system. As the prisoner, clad in irons, approaches 
the great gate, it is as though eager hands reach out to 
strip him of all his individuality, to force him into the 
same mold and garb as thousands before him. And as 
though that were not enough to break his spirit, they 
give him a number and call him “convict.” A few weeks 
ago he was someone’s neighbor, his family was known, 
and he had a good reputation in the community. Why 
has he suddenly become a beast? 

In connection with incarceration there are two ways of 
thinking: one, we commit this man to prison as punish- 
ment for his offense; the other, we commit this man to 
prison, there to be-punished. In my opinion both theories 
are wrong. They bring home to the offender constantly 
what he has done and pull him down. In his book, Rebel 
Without a Cause, Robert M. Lindner concludes: 


We have had in this volume a striking illustration of the 
truth of William A. White’s remark that behind every criminal 
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deed lies a secret. But more important, we have glimpsed the 
utter futility, the sheer waste of confining individuals in barred 
and turretted zoos for humans without attempting to recover 
such secrets. . . . Modern prisons, the gleaming shops and fac- 
tories, the bright young social workers, the custodial hierarchy 
—in brief, the whole hollow structure of rehabilitation . . . is 
based upon expediency, untested hypotheses, unwarranted con- 
clusions from a pseudoscientific empiricism. 

In spite of the self-flattery in which criminologists, penol- 
ogists and the assorted professional and warder complement of 
the modern prison indulge, we are not today treating criminals; 
and what is worse, in only a few isolated instances are we even 
learning anything about them. In all its bald essence, what we 
are actually doing today is removing a wrongdoer from the 
community; and while he is in a place of detention we are 
submitting him unmercifully to the unrequiting ministrations 
of an expensive officialdom. But beyond the half-hearted em- 
ployment of a ‘shotgun’ technique which fires its charge in all 


directions at once, we do nothing fundamental about crime or 
the criminal.1 


More progressive institutions today operate under a 
new philosophy. In substance it says, “Let’s forget the 


offense; that is in the past. Look forward to the future. 
Together let us join our efforts to prepare this man’s re- 
turn to community living.” 


The New Approach 


In place of the old group system, let us consider each 
individual as a person. In place of the finger of shame, 
let us build new self-respect and confidence, let us en- 
gender a feeling of importance. Replace the rough shout- 
ing of scowling guards with an atmosphere and attitude 
of friendliness without familiarity. Then it is that the 
scowling, shifty glance of the prisoner gives way to a 
lifting of the chin, a clear look in the eye, a smile of con- 
fidence on the face, a new awakening of the inherent de- 
sire in every man to be considered a person. It is true 


we M. Lindner Rebel Without a Cause Grune and Stratton New York, 
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that some hardened criminals will take advantage of this 
manner of treatment but the large majority of men in 
prison will respond and develop under fair treatment 
when given the opportunity. By use of classification, 
segregation and treatment remarkable results can be ac- 
complished. 

There are now in the prisons of the United States sev- 
eral so-called guidance centers. The first, and undoubt- 
edly the best developed guidance center, is under the 
California Department of Corrections, located at San 
Quentin prison. Old timers welcomed the birth of this 
infant with antagonism, scoffing and distrust. ‘What is 
this new-fangled outfit?” they said. “What can they find 
out about these guys that we don’t already.know? We 
don’t need no guidance center. We have been breaking 
cons for forty years. Just send them in.” On the other 
hand, many of the personnel of the prison welcomed this 
advance in treatment method and have cooperated to the 
fullest extent—until now even the old timers see good 
in the new method. And yet there is nothing new in this 
method. It is merely application of common sense meth- 
ods and placing in the hands of the workers the informa- 
tion and the tools with which to understand and help the 
prisoner in his adjustment. 

Under the Department of Corrections in California 
all men committed to prison for the first time are sent 
to the guidance center. Here an able staff of trained 
people headed by a psychiatrist and assisted by psychol- 
ogists, social workers and trained interviewers, studies 
the case and starts the man in the direction of again be- 
coming an individual. After two months of intensive 
study and observation during which all the facts are 
gathered from the community, a program takes shape— 
the needs of the individual are recognized, he takes part 
in the planning. In order to make it work there must be 
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for him an opportunity for freedom of choice. A recom- 
mendation is made as to where the man shall serve his 
sentence and after approval of the Adult Authority, both 
as to institution and program, the transfer is made. 
Maximum security men and parole violators are sent to 
the Folsom prison. Other maximum and medium men 
are retained at San Quentin. Some medium custody men 
are transferred to the new medium security prison at 
Soledad, and the minimum security men are sent to the 
California Institution for Men at Chino. The older 
Youth Authority cases are handled by the California Vo- 
cational Institution at Lancaster, and all women prison- 
ers go to the California Institution for Women at Teha- 
chapi. 

The results of this two months stay in the guidance 
center are very gratifying. Men are kept away from the 
hardened offenders. Those who want to progress and 
better themselves are quickly recognized by their actions 
and attitudes. With a mere handful of personnel more 
than 500 men have been handled at one time in the guid- 
ance center with hardly a single disturbance, and disci- 
plinary cases are few. 

Most men coming to prison want to make good. The 
first few months are the best. Under the old system they 
were dumped immediately into the main prison and soon 
lost all their good intentions because of the pressures put 
upon them. In the guidance center they are protected 
against such dangers. The atmosphere is one of industry, 
energy and self-betterment. They are treated with re- 
spect and consideration although required to work and 
obey the rules. It is seldom that any man has to be re- 
moved to the disciplinary lockup. He doesn’t want 
trouble. He wants to get out into society as soon as 
possible and welcomes this atmosphere of helpfulness 
which pervades the center. It takes trained leadership 
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and personnel of high quality to conduct such a program. 

The Director of Corrections, Richard A. McGee, has 
a long background of experience as a career man in the 
field of penology. Formerly with the U. S. Bureau of 
Prisons, he was for many years warden of the prison at 
Rikers Island, New York, and later, Director of Institu- 
tions for the state of Washington. He was number one 
man on the list of those who took the nationwide exam- 
ination for Director of Corrections for California. 

California is also fortunate in its three members of the 
Adult Authority. The California law requires that one 
member shall have had experience in handling adult pris- 
oners. Walter Gordon, the chairman, was for ten years 
a member of the police force in Berkeley under August 
Vollmer. He is also an able attorney, and for twenty- 
three years was assistant football coach at the University 
of California (the latter assignment alone should qualify 
him in handling delinquents). Lewis Drucker is an able 
attorney with long court experience who later became a 
member of the staff of the attorney general of California. 
The third member, representing the field of sociology, 
is E. W. Lester, former deputy chief of police of Los 
Angeles. Mr. Lester built and directed one of the first 
and finest juvenile police bureaus in the United States, 
and was most actively engaged in community organization 
and the prevention of delinquency in Los Angeles county. 

Dr. Norman Fenton, as director of classification and 
treatment, heads the entire training program in the state 
and organized the guidance center at San Quentin. With 
such able and understanding leadership, an excellent pro- 
gram of treatment is under way. 

One of the most important steps to take in any treat- 
ment program is to afford all men an opportunity to 
work. Many men in prison have never learned to work. 
They have run away from work. In the average prison, 
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work is the last thing available. In its absence idleness 
prevails. If we only teach men to work in prison we have 
accomplished a great deal. 

Here the classification committee plays an important 
part. Many prisons have no classification system. That 
is bad. Others have gone to the other extreme and classi- 
fication becomes a fetish, a dictatorial weapon in the 
hands of a poorly trained staff. The man is told what he 
is going to do. It is all decided for him. He has no voice 
in the selection. 

The best classification committees insist upon the per- 
sonal appearance of the man. They put him at ease. He 
is encouraged to enter into the planning by expressing, 
without fear, his interests and desires, and especially his 
parole plans upon release. Little or nothing is said about 
the offense which sent him to prison. He is encouraged 
to make the most of his opportunities and given assur- 
ance of help and understanding. Interest is expressed in 
his family and arrangements made for them to visit him 
in prison. Perhaps the visiting privilege means more to 
the man than any other phase of prison life. 

In the close custody institutions all men are handled 
alike. Because of fear of contraband articles being 
smuggled in, very strict regulations are imposed and strict 
rules are enforced. By a little effort and careful selection 
these rules could be relaxed and men whose records were 
satisfactory could be given more liberal visiting privi- 
leges even in the medium security prisons. At the Cali- 
fornia Institution for Men the visiting privileges are 
appreciated by the men more than any other part of the 
program. 

Freedom within the Gates 

In a minimum institution there is little danger that 
guns or other weapons will be brought in. The man 
would have little use for them. Visitors at Chino may 
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visit on Sunday from ten in the morning until three in 
the afternoon. They may bring a picnic lunch which is 
taken to the visiting grounds, fitted up with a large per- 
gola and picnic tables. Then a man may visit for several 
hours with his wife and children, and no one listens in 
to the conversation. The grounds are closely supervised 
but it is a rare occasion when anyone gets out of order. 
The family is held together in an atmosphere of freedom. 
In place of the usual prison conversations of crime and 
women, we hear snatches of—the new welding bead, the 
job on the lathe in the machine shop, butterfat at the 
dairy, and the plans for release. 

Men are allowed to dress up in civilian clothes, a sport 
coat and a pair of colored slacks. They feel normal and 
at ease. They are proud of their appearance, and men 
and visitors alike appreciate the absence of prison at- 
mosphere. 

Scarcely a week passes but some man on parole comes 
back to visit and show his mother or wife where he 
learned his trade; when he found himself. One Negro 
came with his mother. He said—‘I want her to see 
where I got my start. My people have been poor for 
years. We were bootblacks and janitors. We never had 
money to learn a trade. Now I’m a welder at a dollar 
twenty an hour. I learned my trade at Chino. The stand- 
ard of living of my family has been raised and I’m not 
going to get in trouble again.” 

Men who have served years in prison should not be 
suddenly turned loose. The shock is too great and many 
times they are afraid of themselves and of the strange 
noises around them. There must be in our prison system 
provision for a gradual release from custodial restraint 
and a corresponding increase in freedom of choice. This 
takes careful organization, extra effort and time but it 
pays big dividends. 
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The forestry camp program of several states affords 
this opportunity to adjust to a gradual release from the 
custodial restraints of prison life. Work in the forests, 
the fighting of fires, the feeling of freedom which sur- 
rounds the man, all contribute to, and help prepare him, 
for the day of release. 

And in all this we must take the public into our confi- 
dence. We should encourage bringing selected groups of 
visitors into the prison. Men in prison like to see people, 
even at a distance, and it is rarely that any discourtesy 
is shown. Outside shows, put on by community groups 
and brought to the prison for the entertainment of the 
men, break the tension of monotony and afford oppor- 
tunity for the men to look upon normal people. It is our 
custom at Chino, when outside groups put on a show for 
the men, to entertain the cast in our home after the show. 
We always invite thirty or forty men who helped with 
the scenery to come too. Mrs. Scudder sets the dining- 
room table with a lace cloth, candles and gleaming silver, 
and serves ice cream, cake and coffee. Our men mix with 
the guests. Later we return to the livingroom with a 
bright fire and easy chairs. Here, again, is an atmosphere 
of freedom, of being accepted as an individual. And why 
not? Soon they will be our neighbors, released again to 
our communities. One of our men usually, steps to the 
piano. Someone leads in community singing and the whole 
house bursts into song. Time and again I have stood in 
the hallway looking in at such a group. And if I did not 
know, I could not tell who was free and who was not 
free. You see they were just people. 

“Barred and turretted zoos for humans” should be 
abolished. No man should be sent to prison except as a 
last resort. And for those who do go there must be an 
adequate parole system to help them upon release. More 
use should be made of probation with adequate super- 
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vision. Better yet, greater attention must be focused upon 
those unsatisfactory conditions existing in every commun- 
ity, which breed delinquency and crime. When we do 
that, we shall start closing down our prisons and thereby 
hasten the day when it will no longer be necessary to lock 
so many people away from freedom. 


— 


The Psychiatric Clinic and the 
Adult Offender 


Davip G. Scumipt, M.D. 


Chief Psychiatrist and Acting Medical Director 
San Quentin Prison, California 


HEN I first came to San Quentin it was more for 

window dressing than for anything else. The 
Board of Prison Terms and Paroles had heard that the 
federal system and some of the more progressive eastern 
states had departments of psychiatry and “psych” re- 
ports available to their prison boards. Even as far west 
as Illinois they had such a department—and a fairly well- 
organized one at that. 

The California board was farsighted enough to listen 
to the good advice of some of the leaders in medical, 
educational, social and psychiatric fields. A few intrepid 
souls worked and hoped for a clinic—Professor S. C. 
Mays, Professor A. M. Kidd, Milton Chernin, Dr. 
Edward Twitchell, all of the University of California, 
and Dr. Henry G. Mehrtens, Julian Wolfsohn, Walter 
F. Schaller and Joseph C. Catton of Stanford. 

On the other hand, when I came to San Quentin to 
start a department of psychiatry, a psychopathic unit, 
and eventually a clinic for the adult offender, I was re- 
minded very much of the butler who went to work at the 
home of a newly rich couple. When the new servant 
asked what his duties were the man of the house who 
couldn’t have told him if he wanted to since he didn’t 
know, said: “‘Aren’t you a butler?” The butler answered: 
“Yes, sir,—dquite right, sir!”” Mr. Newly Rich Bourgeoisie 
replied: “Well, G— d— it, if you’re a butler why 
don’t you go ahead and buttle?’’ And so it was with 
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the department of psychiatry, and the position of the 
psychiatrist with reference to the clinic and the Board 
of Prison Terms and Paroles, as well as the offenders. 
We “psychiatrized !” 

The “nut doctor’’ was an innovation, he treated the 
‘“‘nuts’—those that were worn on top of shoulders too. 
The “crazy doctor” was the name whispered about, and 
since all good psychiatrists know that they themselves 
are a bit odd and queer, they actually have the jump on 
most people who also are odd and queer, but who may 


not or do not know it, or won’t admit it, except possibly 
to their wives. 


We therefore started seeing all the real “problem 
cases” of the institution in the normal course of events, 
as they were hospitalized, or brought to our special at- 
tention, not only by the prison board, the parole board, 
and the warden but by the disciplinary group, by the 
social workers, the religious workers, the educational 
workers, and last but not least by the medical depart- 


ment in all its treatment ramifications. In 1932—it 
seems like 1492, but time has actually flown by on one 
of those jet planes—in 1932 when we first started we 
had what was called a “nut alley” at San Quentin, 
which was one long lower row of cells in the south block, 
a block of a thousand cells, probably the largest of its 
kind in the world. Mentally unstable individuals were 
kept in “the alley.” It took us about ten years to elim- 
inate “the alley,” but finally it is no more. We actually 
have many more mentally unstable men in the institution 
now than we had at that time, but 50 are on our acute 
psychiatric treatment ward, 50 are in our convalescent 
crews, about 200 are in our gardens and positions of little 
responsibility. Another 200 are recovered enough to 
have ascended to and assumed all types of positions of 
responsibility, as high up as deputy warden clerk and 
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warden’s secretary, foreman in construction, etc. In 1939 
the California legislature passed a law creating a psy- 
chiatric unit with staff and equipment for examination 
and treatment of nervous and mental problem cases in- 
cluding sexual psychopaths in prison. A few years later 
the courts and the Adult Authority required reports 
before granting probation or parole to sex offenders. 


Studying Thousands of Men 


We have examined, since coming to San Quentin, ap- 
proximately 30,000 men. All of them, with the exception 
of about 4300 have by now been paroled and discharged. 
We examined these men on entry, made a diagnosis, pre- 
scribed for and treated them. We have seen them in- 
dividually and in groups, for examination, mental hygiene, 
orientation and progress reports, and have made recom- 
mendations on them prior to their appearance before 
the Board of Prison Terms and Paroles, more recently 
our Adult Authority, for parole and sentence considera- 
tion. We are proud of our percentage of successful 
recommendations. We have tried to give the men a 
better insight and understanding of their own problems, 
handicaps, assets, capacities, needs, and means by which 
they can train and rehabilitate themselves. 

We have also been able to study many men who have 
been returned as parole violators, not only from San 
Quentin, Folsom and Chino, but also from almost all 
other reformatory and state schools, state prisons, and 
federal institutions throughout the length and breadth 
of our country. 

We have studied all of these entrants, including the 
recidivist, always with the questions ‘““Why did they do 
what they did, and come to San Quentin?” “How can 
they rehabilitate themselves?” and ‘What must they 
do?” foremost in our minds. Like many another doctor 
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in prison psychiatry, or in clinic, forensic, or penal psy- 
chiatry, I have possibly had a bushel to hide facts under, 
and have never had the time, or the staff, to develop 
figures about these facts. We have been “snowed under,” 
slaves to our work,—routine work—often working with 
the individuals so long and so hard that we “‘couldn’t see 
the forest for the trees.” On this occasion, however, I 
have decided to kick the bushel to pieces, and let you see 
some of the facts that we have accumulated about the 
clinic and the adult offender in the last fifteen years, work- 
ing in the Department of Corrections of the state of 
California, mostly at San Quentin. 

Before going further I want to emphasize that we do 
not feel that we know it all, nor that we begin to know 
it all. We consider it entirely unbecoming and improper to 
play God. But we do feel that there are many erroneous 
conceptions about men who become offenders, and that 
the clinic study of such men, the more thorough it is, the 
more painstaking it is, the more scientific it is, will shed 
much light on the psychological processes involved, not 
only in the commission of crime and the rehabilitation of 
men who commit crime, but also in the prevention of 
crime. 

In all of our studies we have tried to approach this 
problem in practical psycho-biological fashion. We study 
the whole individual. We have tried to understand the 
whole individual as he was, and is, located in his total 
life situation, to understand his reaction; and we have 
tried to give him a little more understanding of himself, 
and point the way — in individual and group psycho- 
therapy —for him to rehabilitate himself. We have 
found it does little good to do things for Johnny, and 
let him suck it up, like a sponge. He must do something 
with his own thoughts, feelings and actions. 

We have tried to diagnose, to prescribe for, and to 
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treat,—to help him program, plan, and rehabilitate him- 
self, train himself to organize and balance his personality, 
so that he will leave our institution better prepared and 
trained for making a good adjustment in society. We 
have tried for.years to help our men plan ahead,—start 
training themselves for good parole and social adjust- 
ment, not when or after that sentence or parole date has 
been set but as soon as they hit the institution. 

We have to ration our time. We have had to develop 
methods to take care of from 100 to 275 men a month, 
entering our institution. We have had to use group 
therapy, long before the army used it or many other in- 
stitutions used it. (The methed is hoary with age, and 
is a part of most fraternity initiation ceremonies where 
it serves to orient men.) We use it to give them a better 
understanding, better treatment and training to improve 
themselves, their work habits, study habits, spare time 
habits and inter-personal relationships as well as their 
ability to meet face to face and work through any prob- 
lems that come along without too much tension, evasion 
or frustration. 

Pioneering 

For many years we in the medical and psychiatric de- 
partments served both as the diagnostic and treatment 
clinic; but for the last two years a good portion of the 
diagnostic, social, psychological, educational, and voca- 
tional guidance work has been assumed by the guidance 
center in San Quentin which Dr. Henry W. Rogers heads. 
We have been delighted for years to have such oppor- 
tunity for service in a field until recently so neglected, and 
are gratified that we have been able to materially con- 
tribute to the usefulness of psychiatry and psychiatric 
team work in the rehabilitation of the offender. I am 
especially proud of the fact that we not only were one of 
the first to use group therapy, we were one of the first to 
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use insulin shock therapy on the Pacific coast, one of the 
first institutions to use Cerletti electric shock treatment 
for our psychotics, but we were one of the first to use 
antigen H typhoid fever for syphilis of the nervous sys- 
tem, with or without the malaria treatment. 

We were the first institution, and as far as I know still 
are the only institution, using cisternal spinal puncture on 
all our syphilitic inmates and those on our psychiatric 
wards. They are less painful, eliminate headaches, reduce 
hospitalization and loss of time from work; and we pick 
up many cases of syphilis of the nervous system this way. 

We have however especially emphasized the mental 
hygiene aspect in all of our contacts with the individual 
and with our group of individuals. We have used group 
psychotherapy for the last ten years especially in orien- 
tation and progress discussions, sex hygiene discussions, 
and in working with our sex offenders, psychoneurotics, 
and more recently our veterans’ discussion groups. We 
find approximately twenty-five per cent of our incoming 
men are veterans, and half are psychoneurotics with 
neuro-psychiatric discharges. We learned that our ser- 
vices desensitized the dogs we trained to fight before re- 
leasing them, but did not take the time to desensitize our 
boys and men. 

We in the treatment clinic have always emphasized, 
and continue to do so, that nature is just one continuous 
series of causes and effects. The accumulated findings 
show our offenders are not so much self-willed as they 
are products of the social system—of our homes, schools, 
churches and communities. These are in part to blame 
and must accept their responsibility for overcoming 
handicaps and developing assets; but it is so easy for 
society to project its own guilt feelings and take it out 
on the man who has made a mistake and has been caught 
and convicted. 
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We are repeatedly struck by, not how many people 
get in trouble and make mistakes, not how many men be- 
come offenders and injure themselves, their friends, fam- 
ily and others, but how comparatively well most people 
get along, in spite of all the difficulties they have to face. 
We are struck by the fact that our offenders have not 
had just one, or two, or three major traumas in their 
lives, but almost without exception, our offenders have 
had many, many traumas, over and above the average 
group, and these psychological and at times physical in- 
juries have made them psychoneurotic, made them “sick” 
or sickly,—or made them play sick or sickly, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, made them emotionally un- 
stable. Only those who consistently and persistently run 
away from problems and reality succeed in becoming 
insane, but any of us may yet succeed! The old Quaker 
recognized this when he said: “Everybody is queer ex- 
cept thee and me, and sometimes I think thee is a little 
queer.” 

Frustration and conflict are present in all of our lives 
daily, and we must develop patience. We all want what 
we want when we want it, the way we want it, as children; 
and only those of us who will not, do not—and refuse— 
to learn from experience that we can’t have everything 
turn out to be psychopaths. 


Help in Adjustment 


In our psycho-biological total approach in this clinic, 
we have studied the total personality in the total life 
situation, to get at the cause of the man’s reaction, or 
the dilemma that produced the felony. Since 98 per cent 
of our entrants eventually return to society, mostly on 
parole, in our treatment program we have emphasized, 
not only rehabilitation, but preventive psychological 
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medicine because we know many men are harmed and 
made worse by prisons. We emphasize mental hygiene, 
to keep men from cracking up, breaking within the walls, 
to keep men from becoming bitter or sour or hard or 
fixated in anti- and asocial conduct. We have tried to 
keep them from breaking and getting worse, and have 
preferred this to emphasizing patching them up, or sew- 
ing them up, and picking up the pieces after they have 
been broken physically, morally and psycho-biologically. 
Some of you probably saw the play Harvey where the 
hero has the six foot rabbit friend, and is warned that he 
can’t drink and beat reality. The hero blissfully states: 
“For forty years I’ve tried to beat reality and I finally 
got him licked!” 

Although it is true that we have had to treat, not just 
hundreds, but thousands who not only have offended, but 
have had major psychiatric difficulties, one of our biggest 
jobs is to stabilize and help a man adjust when he first 
enters the institution. We do this with group and indi- 
vidual therapy, and also by periodic check-ups as often 
as once a month or oftener in special cases, although the 
longer termers often must go for six months or a year 
without being seen by our clinic. We carry these progress 
reports up to the last month the man stays in the institu- 
tion, and see him the month before he is paroled, to re- 
capitulate and fortify him, to help him consolidate his 
gains and plan a fairly definite course. 

The clinic tries to determine, not only the hereditary 
causes and pre-dispositions involved in each case, but the 
environmental factors and causes involved. We there- 
fore have some facts regarding the age-old argument as 
to which is most important, heredity or environment. We 
need to say comparatively little except it seems true that 
a tendency is doubtlessly inherited. However, we find at 
most approximately five per cent of our offenders have 
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hereditary taints in the form of criminality or insanity in 
their forebears, that is, their immediate family or blood 
relatives. 

It is high time that a new study be made, other than 
the one by the Gluecks, wherein they found four out of 
five men went bad within five to fifteen years after release 
from prison. We do know that most of the men make 
good on parole. Especially was this true in the early war 
years when we paroled many to the services. Often they 
were not the best risks but in the service they felt they 
‘“‘were somebody,” and had a chance to sell themselves, 
and get “a place in the sun.” However, beginning soon 
after the war ended, parole violation has been “‘crescend- 
ing.” 


Our statistics on broken homes are approximately those 
found in other parts of the United States; approximately 
half of our inmates come from broken homes. True, we 
do not know whether the heredity was bad or the environ- 


ment was bad, but we do know that the environment was 
not good, and in our disciplinary problems we find that 
ever 80 per cent come from broken homes. This shows 
an emotional instability, large feelings of insecurity, im- 
pulsiveness, lack of self-control, lack of self-discipline, 
and poor judgment, all of which point up environmental 
importance. 
At the time when our 1939 “strikers” brought about 
a change in our prison administration, 92 per cent came 
from broken homes. In our recent strike in the jute mill 
in February of this year we found that 67.8 per cent of 
the “strikers’’ were from broken homes. Of the group 
that were actually found guilty, the leaders, 74.5 per cent 
came from broken homes. This to my mind points 
toward early environment and the lack of good environ- 
ment as the largest factor in developing poor mental 
hygiene, emotional instability, and social maladjustment, 
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which in turn lead to felonious offenses and repeated 
chronic offenders. 


Delinquency Begins Early 


We have also found another very interesting and 
rather remarkable fact. In our clinic 90 per cent of our 
inmates can recall petty thievery, petty lying and cheat- 
ing, as far back as they can remember, and we have the 
additional finding that the remaining 10 per cent in- 
variably can recall some such misconduct also, after a 
better transference is established. 

We therefore are certain that juvenile delinquency 
starts, not at the age of reform school or juvenile court, 
but many years before, and in the home. Those of you 
with children know how many hundreds and thousands 
of times you must correct your own children, lead and 
guide and direct them in proper channels. You can read- 
ily see that it is small wonder children develop poor and 
socially unacceptable habits when they lack adequate, 
friendly guidance, acceptance, love and leadership in the 
home and certainly also in the school and the church and 
the community. The accumulated evidence points in- 
criminatingly to a lack of security, feelings of inferiority, 
lack of any understanding parent-child relationship in 
the early life of the child, very definitely producing or 
tending to produce maladjustment later on during the 
era of juvenile development, pubertile development or 
adulthood. 

The clinic at San Quentin has found that the men who 
come to us have never outgrown childish, immature, 
primitive urges. They persist in taking what they want 
when they want it, and often have persisted in taking 
what they wanted when they wanted it over such a long 
period of time that they have formed the habit, which 
ties up with instincts of self-preservation, race preserva- 
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tion and herd. Such a habit so hamstrings the individual 
that it is most difficult for him to make a satisfactory ad- 
justment later in life. It goes without saying that our 
men must learn to substitute good habits for poor ones, 
even the men classed as psychopaths. They seem to have 
great difficulty in learning they can’t have everything. 
We've found that so many of these men have never had 
understanding. They have been ignorant of basic needs 
and goals, and have never had the feeling of security 
and reward which comes from accomplishment, from 
doing the right thing rather than the easy thing which 
often leads to trouble. 

Our clinic has established also that our inmates have 
never had the advantage of being trained in understand- 
ing themselves, or of training themselves in self-control 
and self-discipline and respect for the personal and prop- 
erty rights of others. They resort most frequently to 
psychoneurotic behavior and even to psychotic behavior. 

Further, our clinic has determined that the men that 
come to us have never developed the ability to give and 
take, to “trade punches” with life, to work out their 
problems without whining or crying or running away to 
drink or playing sick or stealing or indulging in drugs to 
excess. They have not developed the most fundamental 
understanding of life, training, and the adjustment we 
must all make to various life situations without excessive 
fear, and flight or fight. 


First Contact with the Clinic 


In considering the clinic and the offender our program 
starts when the man enters prison. In our clinical study 
of the individual we make a longitudinal study of the 
man’s life history, not just a cross-section at the time we 
examine him. As I mentioned before, from 50 per cent 
up to 92 per cent of our men come from broken homes. 
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Quite often the feeling of security and stability or of 
being accepted, is not in the home. The children often 
follow lines of least resistance, and they do not learn to 
assume responsibilities for their thoughts, feelings and 
acts. They grow up without proper (and repeated) cor- 
rection and guidance, and they do not learn to make a 
contribution to the family group. Often they are like 
sponges—over-indulged, over-attended and allowed to 
“get by” with too much, with anything and everything 
almost. Even in my private practice and contacts I am 
struck, not with how many people get into trouble, but 
how many get along despite the lack of adequate planning 
and direction in their lives. So many seem to want a 
‘bottle with a nipple on it.” They want to be nursed and 
babied, want to “let George do it.” Here again our job 
is to give them insight, and get them to substitute better 
habits for poor or atrocious ones. 

In our clinical analysis of birth and early develop- 
ment we find important factors to be considered. The 
birth trauma and the handicaps that are caused by it 
often leave scars in the brain tissue which afterward 
cause impulsiveness, instability and irritability, and also 
a post-traumatic constitution, with a lack of control for 
which the individual himself is hardly responsible. 

We naturally find sickness—mental, psychiatric, or- 
ganic or physical, always intertwined, never alone or sep- 
arately, but defects in various degrees ofttimes also 
handicap the individual, and accidents and operations 
also leave their maiming and handicapping sequelae. 
Many an inferiority complex or neurotic somatic com- 
plaint can be cured by recalling to the patient’s mind the 
adage: “He had no shoes and complained—until he met 
a man who had no-feet.’’ Especially since the war we 
need not look far so see the man without a leg or an arm, 
or the man who was near the end of the line when brains 
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were passed out—and we can thank God we have no such 
burdens to carry. 

In our study of the individual we cover the birth and 
early development, the family life and adjustment quite 
thoroughly including family strife and discord as well as 
sibling rivalry and the place in the family. We also con- 
sider father and mother rejection or acceptance, love and 
affection. We then take our offender into his school his- 
tory, and try to establish where he or the school system 
have been deficient. It is remarkable how many of our 
men are illiterate, and especially is this true of our re- 
peater group. Our figures show that approximately 30 
per cent of our men do not get even a fifth grade educa- 
tion. 

Naturally we are interested in mental defectives. We 
find approximately 12 per cent of San Quentin’s general 
population are mental defectives. This is contrary to the 
findings in most institutions. They base their figures on 
group tests, whereas we use batteries of good individual 
tests which get away from paper and pencil technique. 
Group tests generally place FM figures much too high. 
Our Otis Group Tests, and Hannon-Nelson Group Tests 
show about 30 per cent FM (by individual test we find 
only 12 per cent mentally defective). We now use the 
Bellevue-Wechsler battery forms of individual intelli- 
gence tests and the Stanford Binet when necessary. 

We find that the school has neglected to a large mea- 
sure, and certainly has not emphasized or taught our 
individual how to live! There has been too little em- 
phasis on mental health and mental hygiene, and little 
or no teaching of how to understand and handle and work 
through daily conflicts and problems. Also we find very 
little emphasis in the school program on a life plan. 
Very few of our offenders know where they are going 
or how they are going to get there. Very few can tell us 
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in a few words what they expect from life. Very few 
can tell us the basic human needs—1) self-preservation, 
2) race preservation, 3) herd instincts. Very few recog- 
nize the need of new experiences, a way of living, etc. 
Very few can think of means by which needs can be ful- 
filled or supplied—how to work and like it, how to gain 
skill in a trade or profession, how to treat others better, 
and how to live and let live. Two-thirds of our men are 
not adjusted vocationally. There is little evidence of apti- 
tude or personality testing, individual intelligence testing 
or vocational guidance work among those committed to 
us. It seems a crime and it’s a pathetic commentary that 
the offender must commit a crime to get such tests, studies 
and examinations, education and treatment. 

As far as community deficiencies are concerned, we find 
in the first place our men have not learned to work and 
to stay with it, nor to like it. In the second place, they 
have not learned a good trade, vocation or profession, 
so that they can make their contribution to the common 
good. It is often true that they verbalize their lack of 
adequate vocational adjustment by saying, “If I could 
only find something I am interested in, I would work like 
hell.” As a matter of fact, we have repeatedly seen they 
will not and usually cannot take care of good jobs if they 
get them because they have never learned to work and 
stay with it, or persevere enough so that they could 
actually learn or teach themselves a good vocation. Until 
they learn to work hard—at hard, dirty, tough and rough 
work, and learn the joy of accomplishment, doing a thor- 
ough job, doing a tough job and doing it well, they seldom 
can be successful at any vocation or in life generally. 
All vocations seem to have some undesirable features. 
These “wish I had” boys invariably will not stay with it 
long enough to learn anything worthwhile. 

Thirdly, the average man that comes to this institu- 
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tion has insufficient respect for the personal and property 
rights of other people. He has not learned that with 
every right and privilege comes the duty and obligation 
to respect the rights and privileges of others. He doesn’t 
know how to-get along with others or to treat others 
right. He hasn’t learned good inter-personal relation- 
ships. He hasn’t learned the joy and satisfaction that 
come from helping others without thought of reward. | 
think sometimes this satisfaction is the only thing that 
keeps probation officers and some of our other state ser- 
vants working under the hours, conditions, salaries they 
have! 

In the fourth place, our offender has not learned to 
“live and let live.” He hasn’t learned to take disappoint- 
ments and hardships, and he hasn’t learned to control 
himself through self-discipline and self-denial, nor has 
he learned to accept success without self-inflation. He 
hasn’t learned to work out his problems, and is too self- 
sympathetic and rationalizing. You may say, “Don’t 
blame the community for all this, and I'll go along with 


” 


you.” All are partially responsible—the home, school, 
church and community. 

The church has also had its deficiencies. Our men lack 
a personal religion—a personal philosophy of life. Very 
few of them even know the Ten Commandments, let 
alone live up to them. Our men either do not have a set 
of rules or have a poor set of rules that they themselves 
have made and willed and trained themselves to follow. 
They will not and do not stay within the rules that gov- 
ern the “game of life.” Too often the church has said, 
“Confess your sins, and sin no more,” and has made little 
or no effort to remedy the cause and the poor physical 
and mental health which produced the sin and will often 
lead inevitably to more sin. 

Too often from the reformatory “grads” we hear, “I 
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learned to take orders’”—only to see them coming back. 
As soon as there was no one there to give the orders, 
they were lost. Orders must come from within. Reso- 
lutions must be made. Then a man must train himself 
to carry out those resolutions, and demonstrate his ability 
to assume responsibility for his thoughts, feelings and 
actions. Then—and only then—is he ready for parole. 
He must learn to give himself the right answers, and act 
on them. 
; Sixteen Factors 

In developing a philosophy of life as good psycho- 
biologists we at San Quentin’s clinic follow in the foot- 
steps of Dr. Adolph Meyer, the father of American psy- 
chiatry. We cover a number of factors, sixteen of them, 
to be exact. We advise, we interpret, we prescribe, and 
we help the men develop insight, understanding, and a 
broader perspective. We help a man to change attitudes, 
to “raise and lower his sights,” and we know that changes 
can be made in attitude and concepts, and that “‘elastic- 
ity” in personality can be developed. Difficulties: some- 
times arise, naturally, and a great deal depends on our 
rapport—on what we say and how we say it. (The latter 
is often more important than the former.) The per- 
sonal factor and personal relationships cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

The sixteen factors we cover in an effort to help the 
individual make a better adjustment to life situations, 
and thereby organize and develop and balance his per- 
sonality better are: 

1) We want to know what a man’s assets are, and 
what his handicaps are, because in keeping with his 
capacity, assets, handicaps, and opportunities, he must 
establish 

2) A goal or aim, ambition or objective in life, for a 
livelihood, for self-expresison, for status, etc. 
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3) He must learn to take proper rest periods for his 
mental and physical reserve, and its replenishment and 
repair. 

4) He must learn and understand that we are all crea- 
tures of moods, and we must learn a certain amount of 
control over our moods—both accelerations and depres- 
sions, successes and failures. No “‘fat-heads,” or self- 
pitiers, or self-sympathizing, emotionally unstable per- 
sonalities can gain such control. 

5) We emphasize to the man that he must have some 
imagination, and must make some plans; that he must 
also, however, temper his imagination and remain practi- 
cal, and not waste all his time in day-dreaming. Prayer 
is one form of planning—or vice versa—and the practical 
chaplain says: “Pray ... then work like hell and make 
your prayers come true.” 

6) We emphasize that each man must learn to train 
himself so that he can anticipate his reactions to a given 
new problem, and that those which are not given or are 
not definite or arise without warning must be solved or 
surmounted on the basis of his previous reactions and his 
training. He must condition himself to respond ade- 
quately no matter what stimulus is applied, so that he 
does not act to harm others or himself. 

7) Every man must learn the value of human contacts 
in more than a personal, selfish way,—not just “You 
scratch my back, and I’ll scratch yours.’’ He must actually 
“put out” service, help with energy and without the 
thought of reward or “How much is there in the deal 
for me?” This attitude gives incomparable satisfaction, 
and results in status, recognition, security, etc. 

8) Every man must learn an automatic skill, and then 
be able to put in a little additional effort in his work, his 
hobby, or his recreation. 

9) All men must work out the paradoxes and incon- 
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sistencies, the conflicts between what we want and what 
we should do, which are present in all of us, and must 
harmonize them to avoid states of confusion and inde- 
cision. 

10) We must all learn the value of time and realize 
that we all have the same amount of time, and that where 
we go, and how we go, or what we are, or what we will 
be in life depend to a large measure on how we use our 
time. We’re all millionaires in time. 

11) We emphasize to each man that he must have a 
reasonable attitude toward his health and must keep 
health rules. Without health much that is desirable is 
unattainable. 

12) He must establish good habits of eating, sleeping, 
bowel control, rest, etc. 

13) Everyone must learn to balance his present pleas- 
ures against future needs. We can always make excuses. 
“Tomorrow” is one of our most common stumbling 
blocks. “It might have been” is too often true. 

14) Sex needs must be accepted, and at the same time 
they must of necessity be modified in keeping with our 
ideals and vision of family formation as the end goal. 
If compromises are made, they must be recognized as 
such. 

15) Personal religion, philosophy, way of life, how a 
man thinks, feels, acts, every day, week, month of the 
year are important. 

16) We emphasize that each man must develop a 
sense of personal responsibility and the ability to “live 
and let live’’-—to get along with his fellow men, to “take 
it” as well as “dish it out,’ to pay for his own mistakes 
and sometimes for the mistakes made by others as well. 
It is necessary to work out daily problems with a certain 
reverence not only for a Higher Power but also with 
regard for the rights and privileges of others. 
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RECAPITULATION OF PSYCHOTICS AT 
SAN QUENTIN PRISON 


as of May 26, 1947 


Total 
Groups No. cent Percent 


Schizophrenia, Hebephrenic Type. 4 
Schizophrenia, Paranoid Type .... 
Schizophrenia, Catatonic Type ... 
Schizophrenia, Simple Type 


Manic-Depressive, Manic 
Manic-Depressive, Depressed .... 
Involutional Melancholia 


Senile Psychosis and Psychosis 
with Cerebral Arteriosclerosis . . 

Central Nervous System Syphilis. . 

Psychosis with Psychopathic 
Personality 

Psychosis with Mental Deficiency. . 

Psychosis due to Drugs and other 
Exogenous Toxins 

Post Traumatic Psychosis 


Miscellaneous Groups 
Epileptic Psychosis 
Pre- and Post-psychotics 
Post-encephalitic Psychosis 
Psychosis with Endocrinopathies. . 
Schizoid Personality, Type 

Unclassified 

Undiagnosed Psychosis 


Grand Total 
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The relationship of the psychiatrist to the offender is 
really the relationship of the doctor to a patient. The 
psychiatrist diagnoses, he prescribes and he treats. In 
emphasizing the relationship of the clinic and the of- 
fender, I merely need emphasize a few of our figures at 
San Quentin, and I know inmates of California are com- 
parable to those in other states, for we have “grads” 
here from every state and institution in the United States. 


Psychiatric Analysis of Men in San Quentin 

About 8 per cent of our incoming inmates are psychotic 
in various degrees or various stages of mental instability. 
The longer they stay the larger the hazard. Prison at- 
mosphere is not healthy mentally. 

This brief analysis points up the fact that 9 out of 10 
men admitted to the clinic are major psychiatric prob- 
lems. A secondary breakdown shows that about 11 per 
cent of incoming men are syphilitic and need treatment, 
both in and out of prison. About two and a half per cent 
of all the inmates, or about one-fifth of our syphilitic in- 
mates have syphilis of the nervous system which needs 
special treatment over a longer period of time, often 
three or four years. In our treatment program we have 
done more than 13,000 cisternal spinal punctures, with- 
out headaches or the bad after effects that follow lumbar 
spinal punctures. By such tests we weed out early and in- 
cipient diseases of the nervous system and especially 
syphilis, and we feel very proud of this contribution by 
the neuropsychiatric department at San Quentin. 

Psychoneuroses constitute 67.5 per cent of all our ad- 
missions, although some of these psychoneurotics actually 
fit equally well, and perhaps more so, into the category 
of what has often in the past been called psychopathic 
personality, or pathological personality. 

It is estimated that a little more than half of these 
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are psychoneurotic. We estimate 10 per cent of the total 
(or one-third of these pathological personalities) do not 
fall in the psychoneurotic or the mentally deficient group, 
but approximately half their number (or 15 per cent of 
the total population) are psychoneurotic. The other 5 
per cent of the total (or approximately one-sixth of this 
group) are mentally defective or have some constitutional 
taint or handicap. 

Fifty per cent are excessive users of alcohol, including 
periodic, pathological, or chronic alcoholics. Seventy- 
three per cent have alcohol as a major or minor factor 
in their cases. It is very difficult to treat alcoholism in 
prison. The psychiatrist may help the man, or he may 
give him the conditioned reflex treatment, along with a 
distributive psycho-biological analysis. This form of 
treatment is productive of good results, but it is not a 
sure cure. Alcohoiics Anonymous is proving helpful with 
its group and individual approach in which fairly good 
psychiatric principles are used, and we assist them. 

Three per cent of the inmates are drug addicts who 
proverbially seek to escape the realities of life. Ten per 
cent have physical defects in various degrees, or endo- 
crine disturbances. Seven per cent are sexual psychopaths 
or sexually aberrant, and this figure shows a 30 per cent 
increase over 1940 figures. Four per cent are constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferior personalities. Twenty per 
cent are psychopathic personalities, or psychopathic in- 
ferior personalities. 

We must also mention that 10 per cent of the men who 
come to us, come from overprivileged homes—overpro- 
tected by the mother and often rejected by the father. 
Some you can help, but of course mother fixations need 
intensive and thorough psychiatric treatment. When 
these “spoiled brats,’ some effeminate personalities and 
some psychopaths, get out into social contacts, and their 
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mothers and fathers can no longer give them what they 
need or what they want, they often take it as part of 
their birthright, irrespective of the consequences to others 
and often to themselves. Most of our check writers fall 
into this group; a number of our alcoholics and chronic 
alcoholics, etc. 

Looking Ahead 


I’m not deluding myself, or you, when I say that we 
are doing a practical job in the psychiatric clinic at San 
Quentin. I don’t mean that with the time at our disposal, 
and the number of men that we must see and diagnose 
and prescribe for and treat, that we can do an ideal job. 
Too often we diagnose, we prescribe, and we try to treat, 
and we succeed in treating some well, others only casually. 
We often find that the doctor prescribes, and then some- 
one other than the doctor tries to treat, or treats the 
patient after his own manner—sometimes totally without 
regard for the doctor’s diagnosis or prescription. This 
points up not only the psychiatric team, but the need of 
competent personnel who work together well. 

Indeed, sometimes a layman in the institution. glibly 
makes a diagnosis, stepping entirely out of character. He 
not only talks a good treatment program but sets him- 
self up as the doctor and makes a diagnosis, often im- 
possible for him to defend. The paradox of another sit- 
uation is sometimes present, where the doctor prescribes 
and the layman without medical or psychiatric training 
tries to and does treat. Often getting in beyond his depth, 
he nearly kills the patient, or maims and cripples or ruins 
a man psycho-biologically. He may bury him in some 
recidivistic prison or what is more to his credit, “‘yell like 
hell” for the doctor to save his neck as well as the patient. 
Here lies a real danger. Jt is so true in penology that 
there is no limit to the amount of good one can do, pro- 
vided he cares not who takes credit for it. 
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The parole and probation officer should not only have 
the advantages of a thorough psychiatric clinic survey 
and recommendations on each man who goes on parole, 
but he should have the opportunity of psychiatric con- 
sultation wherever and whenever major problems arise. 
I was delighted several years ago to hear Walter Urich 
of the federal system emphasize the availability of such 
field consultations, where they are indicated. 

This whole program of psychiatric clinical approach of 
diagnosis and treatment of a man guilty of infractions of 
our penal and criminal code should start considerably 
earlier in the system of processing these maladjusters 
through courts. I will say, without equivocation, when 
the lower and superior courts have the use of good 
psychiatric clinic surveys of men charged with felonies, 
when they have the use of the clinical team of psychia- 
trist, clinical psychologist and psychiatric social worker, 
they will make a great advance in the segregation and 
treatment of the offender, and the elimination of recidi- 
vism—a greater advance than has yet been made in this 
field in the history of our country. 

When that time comes, the use of probation and parole 
will be on a sounder basis, and they will be used less often 
for those unable to assume the responsibilities of self- 
direction. Probation and parole will be extended to in- 
clude all those cases in which the best interests of both 
society and the individual can be served. Much suffer- 
ing and heartache and misery will be eliminated, and not 
just millions— but many billions— of dollars will be 
saved. 

We hope we shall then be able to bring out the best 
that is within each man, so that he will be able to get the 
most out of life in the way of happiness and security for 
himself and his fellow human beings. The millenium will 
not be here, but perhaps it will be a couple of steps closer. 
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ROBATION and parole are essentially democratic 

procedures, although they exist in the authoritarian 
setting of the law. The paradox implied here is easily 
resolved, for it is through probation and parole that de- 
mocracy expresses its belief in the doctrine of the second 
chance. In the philosophy of the law probation and pa- 
role give implicit recognition to the fact that our social 
organization is not perfect, and they supply a compensa- 
tory process. It is not surprising that probation and 
parole have reached their greatest development in the 
United States, for in our democratic way of life the dig- 
nity and worth of the individual has been given a new 
significance. The average offender who comes into the 
courts of the nation is a fit subject for the application of 
the doctrine of the second chance. If he cannot be placed 
on probation, he may still be a proper subject. for parole 
later. For the average offender is not a heinous criminal, 
nor is he a toughened professional wrongdoer who has 
dedicated himself to warfare against society. He is a 
young man, between the ages of nineteen and twenty- 
eight, and his offense is more likely to have been a rela- 
tively minor crime against property than a major crime 
against the person. The overwhelming majority of of- 
fenders who are placed on probation or on parole suc- 
ceed in making a satisfactory adjustment. The application 
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of the principles of casework to the supervision of of- 
fenders is no longer a procedure that can be successfully 
challenged, but we professional workers in the field must 
continually challenge our own techniques and time-worn 
methods if we are to see the continued evolution of pro- 
bation and parole and their expansion in practice. Far 
too many young offenders are still sent to prison through- 
out the nation. 

We come then to a consideration of conditions of pro- 
bation and parole as they are prescribed in the contract 
which the court in the first instance, and the parole board 
at a later date, make with the offender. It is encouraging 
to note a marked trend toward simplification, although in 
the older systems probation and parole are characterized 
by multiple and complex restrictions of many kinds. In 
the early days of parole administration there was a ten- 
dency to place so many restrictions or conditions around 
the parolee as he made his halting way along the road 
back from prison, that the fear of stepping into one of 
the pitfalls around him must have been always a haunting 
shadow. Many of the men placed on parole in the early 
years of its development had served long terms before 
their release, and it is not hard to understand why viola- 
tion rates were high. 

As we study the conditions of probation and parole as 
applied in practice throughout the nation, we find still 
too many restrictions placed around offenders under su- 
pervision. A survey made in 1944 by the American Parole 
Association, which I believe was never completed, re- 
vealed that sixty-four different conditions of parole were 
prescribed by various paroling authorities. Older parole 
systems had the longer lists of ‘“‘dos’” and don’ts” for 
parolees. Some conditions were stated positively, some 
negatively. Conditions of parole covered a wide range 
of prohibitions. In some states it was found that the 
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ownership or possession of firearms was so specifically 
prohibited that a parolee could never hope to go hunting. 
There were in some jurisdictions prohibitions against pub- 
lic speaking and writing. Some states required attend- 
ance at religious worship at specified times. Specific 
prohibitions were made against drinking of alcoholic 
beverages and against driving automobiles. In one state 
a small fee was required of a parolee in payment for his 
supervision, and nonpayment of this fee constituted a vio- 
lation of parole. The conditions of parole determine the 
setting in which the parole officer must work with the 
offender under his charge. They indicate that in some 
jurisdictions the governing authorities still expect a pa- 
role officer to do a job of surveillance rather than case- 
work. Where there is a long list of specific conditions of 
parole or probation, the subject under supervision is 
placed in such a rigid and inflexible setting that it is ex- 
tremely difficult even to make a good beginning, and yet 
the essence of casework is individualized treatment. A 


proper perspective on differences of intelligence and tem- 
perament and emotional makeup of people under super- 
vision cannot be reached if supervision is stereotyped by 
multifarious restrictions. 


Impaired Initiative 

A man emerging from prison on parole has been 
through an experience which has impaired his initiative. 
He has been in an abnormal environment in which all 
decisions were made for him, where he was clothed and 
fed and sheltered. Many of you will recall the case of 
Du Maurier’s Peter Ibbetson, who from the moment of 
his entrance into prison began a dream life that continued 
until the day of his death in his cell. Peter [bbetson 
achieved an almost complete withdrawal from his prison 
environment. His romantic fantasy made a pretty theme 
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for the motion picture, Smilin’ Through. The life of every 
individual in prison is full of fantasy and dream life. 
Robert M. Lindner has said that it is necessary for many 
prisoners to continue in a half-life while in prison in order 
to avoid facing an unbearable reality. Old prison men 
had a word for this condition. They called it prison 
stupor. We would call it in our modern terminology, a 
schizoid reaction. It is typical of life in a maximum se- 
curity prison. However model the prison may be, or how 
well vocationalized; however varied the recreational ac- 
tivities, or how well selected are the volumes in the 
library, the inmate withdraws to some extent from his 
environment. When he leaves the prison on parole, he 
has been through an experience that has left its residual 
trauma. He needs someone to help him build up his dam- 
aged ego, to help him gain a feeling of competence and 
self-confidence. If he is an average inmate, his adjust- 
ment difficulties before he was committed to prison were 
long and varied and more often than not extended back 
into the days of his early childhood. His associates were 
unfortunately chosen. His pre-parole report with its 
study of the associations of the past, and the poor sense 
of values he drew from his experiences revealed how 
deep was the need for re-education. 

The chief essential of successful supervision and case- 
work is the establishment of rapport between the parolee 
and his supervising officer. The parolee must be able to 
identify himself with his officer, to feel that his best 
interests are in the direction of guidance by his super- 
visor. He must be encouraged to call upon the worker 
for advice at any time and must understand that parole 
means much more than merely a routine of stated calls 
and reports. He must rely upon his parole officer and 
feel free to talk about his innermost fears and misgivings. 
The parole officer who is most successful in giving his 
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parolee the opportunity to “ventilate” in the psychologi- 
cal sense, and to bring up into the sunlight of discussion 
and examination dark forebodings that oppress him, is 
likely to have the most success as a supervisor. When 
the parolee is confronted with a long list of admonitions 
and prohibitions, an itemized bill of particulars of what 
he must do and what he must not do, he is likely to feel 
the inadequacy that he had when he left prison even 
more acutely. He begins to take a negative view of pa- 
role. Instead of looking up to his parole officer as a 
friend, as a wise counselor and a man of training and 
education who is going to help him solve his problems, 
he tends to look at the supervisor as a man who is going 
to police him with the compulsion of the law behind him, 
and who may at any time that his foot slips into any one 
of numerous pitfalls, put him back in prison where he 
will be worse off than before the arrival of his parole 
papers. 

It is more than likely that the parolee who has signed 
an agreement not to do a long list of things which he 
has done before, will, before he has gone far in his parole 
period, break one of the conditions. If he is caught, he 
may not be returned to prison but he feels himself more 
closely bound than before in a net of authoritarianism 
and is more fearful of his parole officer. If he is not 
caught, then there is a more subtle change in his psychol- 
ogy. He has violated parole and evaded detection. He 
sees that it is relatively easy to do so. He becomes fur- 
tive and the chance of restoring a relationship of confi- 
dence and good faith between him and his supervisor is 
lessened. Another reacton is frequently observed. If a 
parolee has built up his hopes in the completion of a 
successful parole period and then he violates any one of 
a number of minor conditions, he is likely to feel that 
once a false step has been taken, all is lost. He is like 
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the perfectionist in religious matters who sins once and 
decides that since he is going to hell on a toboggan any- 
way, he may as well snatch all the forbidden fruit. 

What has been said about the danger of trying to 
make a perfectionist of the parolee by prescribed con- 
ditions of supervision, can be repeated with equal force 
with respect to the probationer. While the probationer 
fortunately has not had to undergo the traumatizing ex- 
perience of prison life, he is not equipped to make a 
miraculous shift from the adjustment difficulties of his 
past to a life of pastoral simplicity. The rigorism of 
numerous specific conditions of probation are not con- 
ducive to a mood that will lead a man to look up to his 
probation officer for guidance in breaking sharply with 
the associations that got him into trouble. 


Taking a Drink 


Let us take one condition of probation and parole 
about which there has been much discussion. It is the 
prohibition, so often found, against the consumption of 
alcoholic beverages. Is it wise to make such a specific 
prohibition as a condition of parole or probation? This 
question has been decided differently in many states. 
Here we have a good illustration of the “one-step-to- 
doom” violation. Many probationers and parolees have 
had difficulties with alcohol in the past. Although they 
may lack insight and fail to realize that the reasons for 
their alcoholism are to be found in the deeper, less ac- 
cessible levels of their personalities, they nevertheless 
associate their drinking with their basic weakness. Once 
an alcoholic who has been through a long period of forced 
abstinence takes one drink, the switch mechanism has 
been turned on full force. He needs heroic assistance. 
If a condition in his parole agreement made the taking 
of any alcoholic beverage a violation of parole, then he 
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is not likely to consult his parole officer. He is much 
more likely to continue to be a furtive drinker, until he 
has gone the whole way of the alcoholic. If his parole 
officer discovers that he is drinking and does not have a 
warrant issued for him, then the parolee’s attitude toward 
his own status changes. He has less respect for his con- 
tractual obligations. Where there are only general con- 
ditions of probation and parole in the agreement signed 
by the probationer or the parolee, the resourceful officer 
is given wide latitude in dealing with his charge. He is 
able to make allowances for differences in intelligence and 
emotional makeup of the subject under his supervision 
and to plan his program accordingly. Let me give one 
case history that illustrates this point. 


A Case in Point 


Clinton Sinclair (a fictitious name) had served nine 
years of a twenty-five year sentence for robbery when he 
was paroled. He had a long record of offenses prior to 
his conviction on the robbery charge, but these were all 
relatively minor crimes, connected with fraudulent money 
transactions. A man of superior intelligence, with two 
years of college training, lie had found a new interest in 
life while serving his sentence for robbery. He had be- 
come interested in words and had begun the work of 
compiling a dictionary of American argot—words pecu- 
liar to certain American trades and professions. Indus- 
triously he wrote to leading philologists at principal 
American universities and easily won their interest in 
his meritorious work. A writer who is one of the chief 
ornaments of American literature, speaking to a large 
women’s club in the city in which Sinclair was confined in 
prison, referred to him as a man of genius who should 
be far beyond prison walls. Sinclair’s fidelity to his task 
eventually won him a parole. The fact that he had been 
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chief editor of the prison publication led to a respon- 
sible position as the editor of an industrial house organ. 
He adjusted well in this position for nearly six months, 
when the parole ofhcer began to suspect that he was liv- 
ing beyond his means. There were too many blind spots 
in Sinclair’s past and he was attempting to compensate 
for his feeling of inadequacy among the socially accom- 
plished, college-trained men by whom he was surrounded, 
with lavish entertaining. He would invite not one, but 
three or four of his associates to go to lunch with him. 
He gave many parties. He drank. He borrowed money. 
A resourceful parole officer soon diagnosed the case cor- 
rectly. He realized that the front which Sinclair had put 
up in his editorial position in prison had collapsed and 
the parolee would have to build firmer ground to stand 
on. The man was transferred to a position much lower 
in the scale of socially acceptable employment than his 
editorial position. His whole psychological situation was 
interpreted to him by the parole officer. He was told that 
he was going to be moved from his editorial position and 
placed in another job where he would have the oppor- 
tunity slowly to climb the ladder from the lowly earth to 
the vaulted skies. His income was budgeted. His notes 
were slowly retired on the partial payment plan. Sin- 
clair went back to work on his dictionary. He made 
steady progress and completed a successful parole period 
of nearly five years. His dictionary is soon to be pub- 
lished by a well known American publisher. The solution 
of his difficulties called for imagination, resourcefulness, 
and industry on the part of the parole officer. It was 
only because the officer had a free hand to do a good 
casework job that this man was rehabilitated and 
started on the road to what may become a useful career 
in society. 
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Form of Agreement 


What has been said of the value of general conditions 
of parole applies with equal force to the generalized pro- 
bation agreement. In many of the newer probation and 
parole systems simple, brief, general conditions are stated, 
with space provided in the appropriate form for special 
conditions ordered by the parole board or by the court 
as the case may be. In generalizing about conditions of 
probation and parole however, it should always be borne 
in mind that there are some jurisdictions in which certain 
specific conditions are clearly indicated. In a large city, 
for example, it could be easily understood that the parole 
board deemed it undesirable to give parolees the high 
mobility of the motor vehicle. 

Here is a form of agreement typical of the forms used 
in many of the more recently established joint probation 
and parole systems: 

“It is the order of the parole board that you shall 
comply with the following general and special conditions 
of parole. The general conditions are as follows: 1) 
That you refrain from the violation of any penal laws 
and ordinances; 2) that you live a clean, honest, and tem- 
perate life; 3) that you keep good company and good 
hours; 4) that you keep away from all undesirable places; 
5) that you work regularly, and that when out of work, 
you notify your parole officer at once; 6) that you do not 
leave or remain away from the city or town where you 
reside without permission of the parole officer,—you are 
instructed to notify your parole officer at once if you in- 
tend to change your address; 7) you must contribute 
regularly to the support of those for whose support you 
are legally responsible; 8) follow the parole officer’s in- 
structions and advice,—the law gives him authority to 
instruct and advise you regarding your recreational and 
social activities.” 

To summarize, conditions in probation and parole 
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agreements constitute a contract between the court and 
the offender under supervision, or between the parole 
board and the offender. This contract serves a good pur- 
pose. The offender should be impressed with the moral 
obligations set out. The existence of a contract necessarily 
implies some conditions. These conditions, however, 
should as a rule be simple and general. The task of re- 
habilitation is in any event to be accomplished by a pro- 
bation and parole officer to whom the responsibilities of 
supervision have been entrusted. He must be the real 
and vital interpreter to the person under his supervision. 
If there are any special conditions which enter impor- 
tantly into the probation or parole case, space should be 
provided for them in the parole or probation agreement. 
But specific conditions should always be strictly limited. 
The best results are to be obtained by letting the proba- 
tion and parole case rest as completely as possible in the 
hands of the trained, experienced, and competent proba- 
tion and parole officer. In this way we get the best re- 
sponse from the man on the road back who needs help 
which often must be resourceful and imaginative, if he is 
to justify the trust democracy has again reposed in him. 
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How Real Is Our Casework with Adults? 


EpwIN J. CovENTRY 


United States Probation Officer 
Tacoma, Washington 


Y first impulse in considering this subject was to 

make an exhaustive study of the literature in the 
field, set up a comprehensive outline of the basic prin- 
ciples and concepts of social work, then prepare a schol- 
arly dissertation (1 hoped) which could be left to pos- 
terity for future argumentation and fame. Let’s be 
honest with ourselves. Do you know precisely what is 
meant by the term “casework’’? Neither do I. A quick 
survey of source materials brought astounding results in 
a confused verbal merry-go-round of definitions, con- 
cepts, principles, with learned treatises on casework, 
therapy, treatment, diagnostic summaries, supervision, 
delinquency, rehabilitation, attitudinal therapeutics, re- 
lationships, reformation, maladjustment, and on and on. 
I am reminded of the agency which in replying to an 
inquiry concerning a certain individual, wrote: “We re- 
gret our inability to give you detailed information about 
Mr. Blank, as unfortunately he absconded while being 
caseworked !” 

I resolved to forget two-dollar words, to avoid abso- 
lutely all controversies as to terminology and the inter- 
pretation of social work principles. The reconciliation 
of the philosophies or schools of thought in the field of 
social work I felt could best be left to abler hands. What 
was needed was not a definition or two but a straight- 
forward, simple presentation of those methods of deal- 
ing with people, particularly probationers and parolees, 
which, tested by experience and wide application, have 
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been found effective. To that end I turned my thoughts 
from libraries and books and began consulting my col- 
leagues in various social agencies concerning their ex- 
periences and opinions as to what means had proved suc- 
cessful in aiding those under their care. 

Please don’t misunderstand my determination to dis- 
cuss the subject in the light of practice rather than theory, 
experience rather than academic opinion. All of us want 
our profession to develop high standards. We acknowl- 
edge the need for intelligent, scientific training for our 
work, for indeed we have a heavy responsibility to fill. 
We welcome any contribution from science that will spell 
progress and greater usefulness. A probation officer un- 
trained and unfitted by personality for his job is at once 
a liability to the profession and a risk to the well-being 
of those he is supposed to serve. 


What It Takes 


These then, are some of the activities, call them meth- 
ods, techniques, principles of casework, or what you will, 
which have been used successfully in social work and 
which are of particular interest to the probation and 
parole officer. The degree of their embodiment into the 
ideals and daily actions of a social agency will reflect the 
effectiveness of the casework activities of that agency, 
will answer our question, “How real is casework with 
adults ?” 

There must be a genuine interest in the probationer 
or parolee, and with that interest a corresponding effort 
to learn of his needs. The first interview often sets the 
pattern for the future of the relationship, and attitudes 
may become crystalized which will handicap or enhance 
the possibilities of successful adjustment of the individual 
under supervision. 

There can be no “holier-than-thou” relationship be- 
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tween client and social worker. We must avoid the use 
of words which too often convey feeling and emotion 
rather than fact. “Rehabilitation” and “reformation” 
are terms that come to mind, words that in themselves 
suggest making changes or “improving” the habits and 
characters of those less fortunate, or should we say less 
“honorable” than we who make the comparisons. There 
should be a studied effort to face facts, to be absolutely 
honest and above board in all our relationships with oth- 
ers, to establish understanding built on mutual trust and 
confidence. 

We need to avoid the use of labels, to refrain from 
creating inflexible classifications of the probationer or 
parolee. It is for us to understand, interpret, counsel, 
not to judge, condemn, or relegate “types” to the ob- 
scurity of the pigeon-hole. A stimulating open-minded- 
ness which encourages us to check carefully our own 
ideals and methods is prerequisite for a scientific and 
progressive attack on our common problems. Guidance 
and leadership must replace the old-time ordering and 
directing. 

We must work with the person, not for him. He will 
be aided by active participation in all plans for his wel- 
fare. Those plans must be, at least in part, his own, lim- 
ited only by the conditions of probation or parole. 

The trained probation officer knows his community, 
makes wise use of its social resources. Specialized ser- 
vices are often available, such as means for psychiatric 
examination and treatment, family and child care. Youth 
organizations, religious groups, and business organiza- 
tions can give indispensable assistance in particular needs. 
If the community does not afford such resources, then 
the probation officer may well initiate plans for establish- 
ing them through his cooperation with other social work- 
ers and public-minded citizens. 
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Responsibility of the Individual 

It is a long-accepted tenet of professional social work 
that we must be cognizant of the rights of the individual. 
His self-respect must be restored if lost, for no aspect 
of our relationship should place him unnecessarily in an 
unfavorable light, cause embarrassment, or remove from 
him the responsibility of his full share in directing his 
affairs. To do otherwise would make of him a social 
cripple, would eliminate the chance for personal growth. 
Thus supervision should be tapered off and finally 
dropped as soon as the probationer shows he is able 
to depend on himself. 

Some social workers hold that, because the probationer 
or parolee is not a voluntary recipient of supervision, it 
is impossible to have his full acceptance of his role. Force 
rather than understanding must characterize the situa- 
tion, in their opinion. While it is true that there are 
legal limitations as to permitted activities, proper inter- 
pretation by the probation officer can lead the proba- 
tioner to appreciate that all of us must live under law 
and authority, that we must consider the rights of others. 
The very limitations and conditions set, such as pay- 
ment of fines, limited areas of residence, support of 
family, can be met in a manner which will develop char- 
acter, make for emotional and economic security, teach 
thrift, consideration for others. 

Each of us, according to W. I. Thomas, has certain 
inherent wishes or desires, a need for recognition, for 
security, for affection, and for new experiences. Unless 
these needs are met by wholesome, legal, socially accepted 
means, they will be satisfied through illegal, immoral, and 
socially harmful avenues. The important thing is that 
they will be satisfied one way or the other. The child 
who fails to receive proper response from his parents on 
questions of sex too often finds an answer in the smut 
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of the gutter. Anything that we can do to build up in 
our probationer his sense of importance, give him a 
feeling of acceptance, help him to strengthen his ties of 
affection and security, will contribute to his successful ad- 
justment. 

Attitudes are to human beings what carburetors are to 
automobiles. The best car will not run unless its car- 
buretor is adjusted properly. An individual with a 
warped, unsocial attitude is often equally useless, for 
until his attitudes, habits, and ideas are constructively 
directed, little can be done to assist him. Patience, care- 
ful planning to re-educate and redirect the person’s out- 
look are at once needed. The attitude of the offender is 
the intellectual window through which the worker may 
see his inner tensions, beliefs, and personality conflicts. 

Our work calls for sentiment but not sentimentality. 
There must be friendliness and acceptance of the pro- 
bationer by his counsellor but that friendliness must not 
degenerate into familiarity. We must recognize the im- 
portance of the individual over that of the offense, aim- 
ing at all times to develop independence and self-suff- 
ciency to the end that further supervisory efforts are 
unneeded, and the man can become a law-abiding citizen, 
can assume his full responsibilities and privileges. 

A study of casework, psychology, psychiatry, sociology 
and related sciences can help us to accomplish our tasks 
as probation officers better. When humanely applied, 
when they do not limit our vision or ideals, social case- 
work methods can enable us to reach that goal. There 
will always remain the need for sympathetic understand- 
ing, the need to place oneself in the position of those he 
is attempting to aid, to remember that character is 
caught, not taught, that the good example has never been 
surpassed as a means of influencing behavior. 

Let us lose any smug feeling of superiority in our deal- 
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ings with others; let us use common sense, ideals, kind- 
ness, with full recognition of spiritual values. Our per- 
spiration must be well seasoned with inspiration, our job 
calls for “super-vision,” not “snooper-vision.” 

Let me leave you with the thought that the golden rule 
is still not antiquated. We must realize that slight changes 
in matters of birth, family environment, experiences, 
could have changed our own lives and positions. For my- 
self, I never lose sight of that profound observation of 
John Bunyan, “There but for the grace of God, go I!” 





THE RADIO AND THE MOVIES 


CIOPTo 


Motion Pictures and Radio 
as Factors in Child Behavior 


HAROLD E. JONEs 


Director, Institute of Child Welfare 
University of California 


N being called upon as a witness on this subject, I 

presume I am expected to tell the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth. Unfortunately this is a field in 
which scientific inquiry has made little progress, a field 
in which there is a great abundance of opinion but only 
an occasional trace of fact. 

Ever since radio and motion pictures became indis- 
pensable means of entertainment, they have served as 
targets for repeated shafts of criticism. There are un- 
doubtedly many who sincerely believe that these forms of 
amusement are by and large a very evil influence in the 
lives of children. These views are sometimes supported 
by a little evidence. They are also backed by a variety 
of prejudices. I am interested in the evidence, but as a 
psychologist I am also interested in the prejudice. 
Whence does it come, and what are the emotional factors 
that support it? 

First, I believe that some who criticize radio and 
movies are themselves unable to enjoy these forms of 
entertainment. They object on grounds of frivolity, some- 
times from a Puritan standpoint, sometimes from an in- 
tellectual standpoint which classifies motion pictures or 
radio with vaudeville, penny arcades, juke boxes, comic 
strips and pulp magazines as among the essentially vulgar 
expressions of American culture. This contemptuous ap- 
praisal has just enough truth in it so that we cannot dis- 
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miss it as of no force. But on the other hand, it is not 
the whole truth. Criticism based on snobbery is usually 
undiscriminating criticism. 

Psychologists have an amused suspicion that some who 
criticize the movies get too much pleasure out of them, 
pleasuse of a rather secret character which they are un- 
willing to admit. Hence they project their own guilt 
reactions upon the movie producers. Anyone who has 
studied the psychology of reformers knows that the 
crusading spirit often arises out of a state of emotional 
imbalance, and a more or less unconscious sense of per- 
sonal guilt. 

Some of the opposition to radio and movies is from 
vested interests which fear competition and which oppose 
social change. This is a matter of traditionalism rather 
than of more basic principles of social welfare. 

There are other sources of bias and prejudice, but we 
must also take account of the voices which are raised in 


defense. Sometimes these voices may represent an in- 
formed and objective attitude, the attitude of an inde- 
pendent inquirer. Sometimes, in this world of over- 
emphasized public relations, they represent the special 
pleading of a publicity staff, which we have learned to 
regard tolerantly but skeptically. 


Receptivity and Memory 


Let us turn now to some of the actual evidence which 
is available, with reference particularly to motion pic- 
tures. In an article in the Educational Review a writer 
stated: “The important intellectual effect of the movie 
consists in the utter passivity of the spectator. I know 
of no other form of entertainment in which one puts forth 
so little mental effort . . . by the very nature of moving 
pictures, the spectator must remain in a passive, plastic 
state.” Other writers have also suggesed that attending 
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a motion picture is merely a means of letting the mind 
lie idle. However true this may be for adults, we may 
doubt if children are characteristically in a state of mental 
quiescence at the movies. On the contrary, observation 
suggests that they are wide-awake, keenly reactive, and 
often charged with emotional excitement. A child, or an 
adult for that matter, of course remembers best when 
he is interested. Emotional interest and memory value 
are very closely related; the social significance of the 
neighborhood motion picture house lies not merely in the 
amount of time that children spend there, but in their 
very alert state of interest and receptivity when they are 
there. 

As a check on this point, I have in the case of five 
different films tested about a thousand individuals on 
their memory for what they had observed. The method 
was to show the picture, and at its conclusion to dis- 
tribute a test with a very detailed list of questions cov- 
ering all parts of the moving picture narrative. The 
findings of this research have been reported in several 
articles which need not be summarized here. An out- 
standing result, however, was the ease with which most 
people answered these tests, even when they were given 
without previous announcement. It was not uncommon 
to find twelve and thirteen year old children recording 
almost perfect scores. Very little ‘got by” them; they 
had watched the picture with such intentness and under- 
standing that they were able to answer correctly almost 
every question. I was amazed by this, for my experience 
in the classroom hadn’t prepared me for it. But this isn’t 
all—with some audiences a picture was shown and the 
test on it delayed for a week. It was found that after 
a week’s interval the memory score was about 80 per cent 
as high as it would have been immediately at the end of 
the picture; the loss, through forgetting in a week’s 
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period, was approximately 20 per cent. In college classes 
I have found that the loss through forgetting (of lecture 
material) is on the average over 40 per cent in the course 
of a week. It is clear from this as well as from other 
evidence that moving pictures are not only keenly per- 
ceived and fixated, but the memory of them is excep- 
tionally tenacious. This, then, helps us in the setting of 
our problem. We know that children in general attend 
movies with considerable frequency and regularity. We 
know that while at the movies they are in a highly assim- 
ilative state of mind. We know that to an extraordinary 
degree they tend to retain the impressions that are reg- 
istered at the movies. 

What do we know, from direct evidence, about chil- 
dren’s emotional reactions to pictures? An eight year 
old child once told me: “Some pictures I see make me 
feel scared in my stomach. If they get too exciting, or 
there is shooting going on, I have to go out and lie down 
somewhere because I feel so sick.’ Obviously, the chil- 
dren who bite their nails, become wide-eyed, scream or 
go hysterical at the movies are too easily over-stimulated, 
and pictures should be chosen for them with exceptional 
care. Among older children sex stimulation is an im- 
portant factor; one adolescent girl reported to Professor 
Blumer: ‘‘When I see movies that excite me I always 
want to go home and do the same things that I saw them 
do. Pictures where a fellow kisses a girl is what gets me 
excited and I just want to do that myself.” 

We are reminded of the fact that in the study by 
Blumer and Hauser, movies were regarded as causative 
factors in about 10 per cent of the boy delinquents they 
investigated; whereas among girls, whose delinquen- 
cies are to a much larger extent classified as sexual 
offences, 25 per cent were interpreted as related to the 
movies. 
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Measurement of Responses 


Another method of studying emotional reactions, less 
subjective and in some respects better controlled, is 
through the direct measurement of internal emotional re- 
sponses while a child is looking at a picture, using mea- 
surement techniques somewhat similar to those employed 
in the lie detector. In this case the purpose is not to 
record a stirred-up state arising from a sense of guilt, 
but a stirred-up state from looking at a movie. At the 
University of California we have accumulated records 
from about 100 children who were shown sections of five 
different motion pictures. While they watched the pic- 
tures, we obtained a photographic registry of internal 
changes involving pulse, blood pressure, breathing and 
also the electrical resistance of the skin. 

This is an experiment in which we never have to spend 
time urging children to cooperate. They are willing to 
be hitched up to almost any kind of apparatus, providing 
they can see a moving picture. Up to date we have not 
found that movies are especially provocative stimuli. 
They are enjoyed, but they are not reacted to by violent 
swings of emotion. Our laboratory situation, however, 
cannot readily duplicate the climactic effect of a full- 
length picture presented to a responsive audience. For 
just as a football game is more exciting when the crowd 
is cheering, a movie is more stimulating when others are 
laughing or tensely leaning forward in their seats. We 
cannot dodge the fact that the problem of the movie is 
a complex problem of social psychology, rather than one 
that can be handled conveniently under laboratory con- 
ditions. 

The technique I have described is a kind of program 
analysis designed to get at certain involuntarily expressed 
emotional responses. The push button program analyzer 
developed by Columbia Broadcasting also has scientific 
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uses in recording the voluntary expression of attitude 
toward specific parts of a radio or motion picture pro- 
gram. This latter instrument has different buttons to 
record the observer's judgment, for example, as to the 
degree to which he likes or dislikes a certain part of the 
program. It is not adapted to working with children, 
for at least below the age of twelve or thirteen a child 
cannot readily be trained to make analytic judgments at 
the same time that he is undergoing an exciting experience. 

The possibly over-stimulating effect of motion pictures 
has been studied by examining their influence on chil- 
dren’s sleep. As one example, Professor Edgar Dale of 
Ohio State University found that in some children an 
exciting movie produced a definite increase in the amount 
of restlessness during sleep. Disturbing effects of movies 
and radio have also been reported in relation to children’s 
dreams. Thus, Dr. Frank J. O’Brien, formerly director 
of the New York Bureau of Child Guidance, found that 
nightmarish dreams about Dracula and Frankenstein oc- 
curred in some children as much as two or three years 
after the film had been seen. It is not easy, however, to 
know the right interpretation of such findings. Does the 
movie cause a nightmare in a child who would otherwise 
sleep peacefully, or does a child with some basic source 
of disturbance use the motion picture as a convenient 
source of dream material? 

The problem here is similar to that of interpreting 
movie attendance in relation to delinquency. One investi- 
gator in Chicago found that boys with delinquent records 
attended movies much more frequently than non-delin- 
quents. In a group of over 1000 with delinquent records, 
half attended once or twice a week, and 48 per cent more 
than twice a week. But many factors enter into this. 
Social status, for example. Several years ago in Berkeley 
we found that while the average attendance of parents 
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was forty-five times a year, in the upper quarter of the 
population (classified in terms of socio-economic stand- 
ing) the average attendance was less than half of this 
figure. Among school children movie attendance is 
slightly greater among those of poorer scholarship, 
among those of poorer intelligence, and among those 
who come from less well-to-do homes. It is in these 
groups that on the average we also find more delin- 
quents. But the cause and effect relationships are far 
from clear. 

I have already quoted the study of Blumer and Hauser 
who reported that movies were an important factor in 
the case of about one delinquent boy out of ten. Thrasher 
in another study concluded that about one delinquent boy 
in six was clearly influenced by the movies toward his 
delinquency. But another very eminent authority, Dr. 
William Healy, offers a much lower estimate, nearer one 


in 100. 
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Scenes of Violence 


There is of course no question but that the movies and 
radio place a strong emphasis upon scenes of violence. 
In a study by Professor Dale a random selection of 115 
films was found to offer a grand total of fifty-nine cases 
of assault and battery, seventeen hold-ups, twenty-one 
kidnapings, and seventy-one deaths. This preoccupation 
with combat and carnage should not be interpreted di- 
rectly as an indictment of the motion picture producers, 
for to a large extent they are giving us what the public 
(or their public) accepts. I once asked a group of several 
hundred adults the question, “Do you think it is bad to 
show children scenes with fighting and shooting?” Thirty- 
five per cent answered “yes,” forty per cent answered 
“no,” and the remainder gave qualified answers, such as 
the following intelligent judgment: “It depends a lot on 
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the children who see the shooting.” 

After all, the interest of the delinquent or pre-delin- 
quent boy in pictures portraying violence and conflict is a 
natural expression of his own personality. In going to 
such pictures he may be strengthening his own aggressive 
tendencies. He may be acquiring habits of thinking and 
acting which carry over into overt delinquency. But in 
some cases the effect may be quite the opposite: namely, 
to provide him, through the experience of the motion pic- 
ture, with an emotional release for pent-up aggressions. 
When he identifies himself with Humphrey Bogart or 
some other menace on the screen he may be gratifying, 
in fantasy, a basic need which otherwise could find vio- 
lent overt expression. 

We know very little about the proportion of cases for 
whom a movie is merely a passing entertainment, the 
proportion for whom it may occasionally serve a rather 
definite therapeutic purpose by way of emotional release, 
and the proportion who are stimulated by it to overt de- 
linquency. It seems very probable, however, that if in 
some miraculous way we could suddenly clean up the 
movies and get rid of all damaging elements, the other 
factors contributing toward delinquency would still give 
us a shockingly high delinquency rate. My guess is that 
it would be very little lower than our present rate, unless 


at the same time many other things in our society were 
changed. 


Finding a Scapegoat 


It is not surprising, however, to find radio and motion 
pictures rather generally blamed for a good deal of juve- 
nile delinquency. The parent who feels a sense of guilt 
about his own role in the family and his own social re- 
sponsibility is sometimes only too glad to find a scape- 
goat in Hollywood or in the radio. The youth who is 
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caught in a lawless act may be only too glad to say: “I 
got the idea from the movies,” or “I learned how to do 
it from Gangbusters.” The youth agencies of a city 
which have failed to provide education and recreation 
adapted to changing cultural needs may be only too glad 
to say, “We did our best, but we can’t compete with com- 
mercialized recreation.” 

And on their side, radio and motion pictures can be 
quite obliging in offering themselves for the sacrifice. No 
scapegoat was ever less shrinking, or ever more ready 
to stick its neck out, and yet we still have to distinguish 
between demonstrated offenses, and the more compre- 
hensive social damage for which these agencies are 
blamed. 

We know that in a period of good weather, the politi- 
cal incumbent from a farming district is more likely to 
be re-elected. In a period of drouth he is more likely to 
be defeated. It is my personal belief that ipso facto the 
senator from Nebraska should no more be held respon- 
sible for year to year fluctuations in rainfall, than should 
Hollywood or the radio for minor changes in the delin- 
quency rate. The tendency of the American people, or 
of any people, to project guilt on any convenient and 
vulnerable victim may lead to very confusing results in 
our interpretation of social processes. In dealing with a 
person who is mentally ill, a paranoid individual for 
example, we must never forget that accusations against 
others, even though honestly put forth, may nevertheless 
have reality only as projections of a sick personality. And 
similarly, in a society which is not completely healthy we 
must be on guard against common beliefs and attitudes 
which are essentially a projection of our own thinking 
against some group, as for instance against other races or 
against some social practice or institution. 

We seem then to be approaching the argument, prob- 
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ably a familiar one to most of you, that a certain amount 
of juvenile delinquency—not all, but an important part 
of it—is a symptom of a sick social order. Bad radio, 
bad movies and bad behavior of delinquents and crim- 
inals are each symptomatic of underlying defects in our 
society. For purposes of understanding, it will be more 
useful to regard them as symptoms of sickness than as 
indications of badness. They are not tied together by 
any simple cause and effect, but each is an expression of 
a certain lack of social health, and also of a lack of 
social maturity. A nation that gives a high Hooper rat- 
ing to Dick Tracy on the radio and an imposing box 
office to a musical comedy which had better be mentioned 
without adjectives is a nation in which a certain amount 
of delinquency is to be expected. 

Our problem is not merely a problem of radio and 
movies in themselves, but more basically a problem of 
the family, of the school, of economics, of the total cul- 
ture. This broadening and integrating of the problem 


may of course seem to be a way of dodging responsibility 
and of leaving the whole thing up to the forces of destiny. 
There are, however, certain things that I believe we 
can do. 


What We Can Do 


First, in the family the intelligent parent can take more 
responsibility for helping his child to develop a critical 
appreciation of motion pictures and of radio programs. 
In adolescence children tend increasingly to go to the 
movies alone or with friends of their own age. But in 
pre-adolescence they more often go with their parents, 
and this is the time when they can learn to look at pic- 
tures partly in terms of their social and artistic values. 
This is the time when they can learn to be selective 
about the pictures they attend. Unfortunately, one great 
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obstacle in doing this is the double feature, which is a 
cunningly devised scheme to frustrate anyone who tries 
to select the picture he wants to see. 

Nevertheless, parents can do something at this time 
to give children a critical sense about pictures. By this 
I do not mean a set of ready-made standards, for when 
standards are imposed by parents in an arbitrary manner, 
there is a time in adolescence when their children are 
likely to react away from these standards into something 
quite the opposite. Usually the reaction is expressed in 
some form of teen-age or bobby-sox nonsense; it is natural 
that in our terms it should be nonsense, for they are 
trying to break away from too much sense and too much 
undiscriminating strictness on the part of their parents. 
What is of course needed is not an authoritative classifi- 
cation of movies and radio programs as good or bad, 
but the development among children of their own powers 
of appraisal. 

Second, the schools can very definitely help in this pro- 
cess, and they are helping by setting up courses in motion 
picture and radio appreciation. These courses are some- 
times criticized as taking time away from fundamentals, 
but their purpose is a fundamental one, in helping chil- 
dren to become more intelligent participants in the world 
they live in. 

It may be argued that these policies I have recom- 
mended will serve the majority of children but will be 
of little use to those who need help the most, who are 
most vulnerable to disturbing factors, whether from the 
radio, movies, or from other sources. This is true, and 
for such children (our third point) we must expand our 
guidance services in the schools and also our programs 
of research. We are all agreed as to the importance of 
research on infantile paralysis and other childhood dis- 
eases. But in the psychological field there are problems 
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just as important and certainly no less complex,—prob- 
lems of the mental health of children and of their social 
adjustment. We must study these problems with greatly 
expanded resources, if we wish more definitely to lift the 
topic of our discussion out of the realm of speculation 
and into the field of scientific inquiry. 





-— 


The Effects of Radio and Motion Pictures 
on Children’s Behavior 


FRANKLIN FEARING 


Professor of Psychology 
University of California at Los Angeles 


N 1943 on a radio program called Truth or Conse- 

quences there occurred an episode which, although 
it does not concern children specifically, brings into focus 
some of the thorny problems and difficulties with which 
this discussion is concerned. 

On this program, as some of you probably know, the 
participants are asked certain questions. If the answers 
are incorrect they are required to pay a forfeit which 
usually takes the form of doing something before the 
studio audience which makes the victim appear comic or 
ridiculous. On this particular occasion it had been 
brought out that the lady who had incorrectly answered 
her question was the mother of a seventeen year old son 
who had recently enlisted in the U. S. Marines. Instead 
of the usual: type of penalty for a wrong answer, the 
master of ceremonies, on the spur of the moment ap- 
parently, called upon the listening audience to put a 
penny in an envelope and mail it to the mother who was 
instructed to buy bonds with the money in the name of 
her son. 

The response to this broadcast request was extraordi- 
nary, almost catastrophic. One hundred and twelve sacks 
of mail containing 204,200 letters were delivered by 
harassed postal officials to the mother in a few days. 
Considerable money in larger denominations as well as 
300,157 pennies were received. 

How is such an incident to be interpreted? Is it an 
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example of the emotional instability of the “masses” who 
listen to the radio and go to the movies? Does it illus- 
trate a peculiar suggestive power possessed by the radio? 
Shall we conclude from this or similar incidents that 
radio and motion pictures do actually and directly cause 
people, especially children and childlike adults, to act in 
irrational and possibly antisocial ways? After all, if 
200,000 persons sent money to a stranger in response to 
a brief radio appeal, may not the behavior of children— 
or adults—be influenced in almost any direction by this 
power which seems so potent and so mysterious? 

These questions have disturbed a large number of 
persons. The result has been that radio and motion pic- 
tures have been viewed with alarm by almost all the pro- 
fessional viewers-with-alarm. Legions of decent, alarmed 
parents, embattled educators, have in their various ways 
organized themselves to clean up the films and radio. 
Chiefs of police have solemnly pontificated about the 
effects of movies and radio on juvenile delinquency, and 
special committees have been appointed by women’s clubs. 
A recent number of Time features a story under the sug- 
gestive title ““The Children’s Hour” about the activities of 
a certain “sixty year old Washington, D. C. matron” 
who, while visiting a friend, observed that her four young 
children were huddled about the radio listening to a 
program called Inner Sanctum. What she heard of the 
program so shocked this lady that, according to Time, 
she has started a one woman crusade to eliminate such 
programs from the air. 


Negative Attitudes 
All of this indicates, I think, that the prevailing color 
of our attitudes towards radio and motion pictures is 
negative. At best these media are regarded, rather con- 
descendingly, as ‘‘merely entertainment” and hence not 
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very important. At worst, they are regarded as morally 
debasing and even dangerous. The general view seems 
to be that if motion pictures and radio cannot be abol- 
ished, they may at least be policed. 

These attitudes have not only been negative in the 
sense that radio and films have been viewed with sus- 
picion, there is also some evidence that these media have 
come to play the role of scapegoats for whatever ills 
and problems beset us. If you are troubled by the increas- 
ing divorce rate or the alleged deterioration of family 
life, maybe these changes are caused by the movies. If 
you are worried because we are getting too soft with 
Russia, it is possible to believe that this is due to some 
subtle propaganda in the films. If you have trouble sleep- 
ing nights because of crime—especially juvenile crime— 
it is easy to blame the mystery and crime programs on 
the radio. It is easy to do this because in radio and 
motion pictures you will find crime, divorce and family 
deterioration all depicted. In a discussion following a 
talk which I recently gave on the subject of motion pic- 
tures, a good lady in the audience raised the really cli- 
mactic, sixty-four dollar question when she asked if I 
didn’t think movies caused “all this sex!” 

It seems to me that all this indicates a great deal of 
unclear thinking and a pressing need for clarification. 
These negative, restrictive and punitive attitudes seem 
singularly irrational and puerile as applied to media 
which possess such a colossal educational and cultural 
potential. Such attitudes, leading as they do to various 
forms of arbitrary and quite irrational censorship, may 
seriously delay the full utilization of the educational and 
creative resources of films and radio in a democratic 
society. 

To the psychologist such restrictive attitudes with their 
emotional overtones of hostility suggest a hidden fear. 
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Fear of what? Fear of facing certain kinds of problems 
or facts which in one form or another might be presented 
on the air or in the films. There are undoubtedly many 
adults who really fear what might happen if the resources 
of radio and films as agencies of public enlightenment 
were fully exploited. There are others who, deeply in- 
secure and deeply disturbed by problems and forces which 
they do not understand, seek scapegoats in the form of 
simple causes outside themselves on which blame may be 
placed. 


Examining the Evidence 


Some of the confusion which surrounds the problem 
may be cleared up if we examine the evidence that is 
available to us régarding the effects of radio and films 
on behavior—particularly juvenile behavior. In evaluat- 
ing the results of research in this field it is necessary to 
remember that the investigation of these effects is not 
easy. Probably no other field in social science or social 
psychology has the methodological difficulties that con- 
front the investigator of the effects on behavior of motion 
pictures and radio. This is in part due to the complex 
nature of the stimulus, and in part to the subtle character 
of the psychological factors which confer meaning and 
significance on the content of a radio program or film. 
The same program, for example, may have totally dif- 
ferent meanings for different individuals or groups. The 
program which signifies crime or delinquency as items 
of social pathology to the sophisticated adult, to a child 
may simply mean exciting noises. 

A survey of research reveals that much more has been 
done in the field of radio than motion pictures. This is 
probably because the radio material is more manageable 
for research purposes, and because the radio networks 
for commercial reasons have been more research minded. 
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The present survey makes no pretense of being exhaus- 
tive. I have merely sampled the results of typical in- 
vestigations. 

One of the first attempts by professional social scien- 
tists to study the effects of these media on behavior was 
a series of investigations of motion pictures. In 1933 
there appeared a series of studies financed by the Payne 
Fund on the effects of motion pictures on behavior, par- 
ticularly on the behavior of children. There were ten or 
twelve of these studies which were published in mono- 
graph form. The general conclusion was that the effects 
of motion pictures on youth were, on the whole, bad, 
and that in particular, there was a significant relation 
between motion pictures and delinquency. With one or 
two exceptions all these studies have been severely, even 
savagely, criticized on methodological grounds. Many of 
these criticisms were justified, and in particular some of 
the conclusions regarding the connection between delin- 
quency and motion pictures seem to have been based on 
inadequate data. However, no social scientist could ac- 
cept some of the premises on which the criticisms by 
Mortimer Adler and Raymond Moley were based. There 
is perhaps one conclusion that is justified by some of 
the studies which is to the effect that motion pictures 
have a more or less lasting effect on children’s attitudes 
regarding nationality, race, war, capital punishment and 
crime. This is particularly true when the effects are cumu- 
lative from more than one picture. It is important to 
note that these effects are on attitudes as measured by 
paper and pencil techniques. This is not equivalent to 
saying that overt behavior is affected in the same degree 
or direction. More recent studies have confirmed this 
general finding. 

A more recent study of the effects of motion pictures 
is that of Wiese and Cole. In this study the investigators 
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attempted to discover the extent to which beliefs and 
informaion held by children in the seventh to twelfth 
grades regarding the American and Nazi way of life 
was affected by exposure to a feature film entitled To- 
morrow the World. This film, released in 1944, is the 
motion picture version of the stage play of the same 
name. The story deals dramatically and realistically with 
the situation that develops in an American college pro- 
fessor’s home when a thirteen year old little monster in 
the form of a Nazi-trained boy is suddenly introduced 
into it. The results of the boy’s—Emil’s—attempt to 
apply Nazi ideology and methods in the home and to his 
playmates are catastrophic and lead to the film’s basic 
problem, what to do with Emil. Should he be punished 
or de-Nazified by education? The larger problem is, of 
course, what shall we do with Nazi youth, or in fact with 
Germany? 

The investigators used a free-response type of attitude 
test which allowed a considerable degree of flexibility in 
the responses of the subjects. The tests which were given 
before and after exposure to the film dealt with attitudes 
regarding Jews, military training, use of force in the 
home, civil rights and the like. A critical question raised 
by the tests had to do with the attitude of the children 
towards Emil and all he represented. The children tested 
—about 3000—were from schools and communities dif- 
fering widely in socio-economic status and educational 
opportunity. One group was from a highly privileged 
community—Beverly Hills. Another was from a very 
underprivileged community, approximately 40 per cent 
of whom were Mexican-Americans and Negroes. A third 
group came from Salt Lake City which probably repre- 
sents an average type of environment. Perhaps the most 
striking result of the study was that the effects of this 
picture were pretty largely determined by the type of 
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community from which the children came. This was espe- 
cially noticeable in the reactions to Emil. I shall quote 
from the paper published by Wiese and Cole in the 
Journal of Psychology in 1946: 


‘The Willowbrook youth (the under-privileged community) 
—Mexican, Negro and others—approach Emil as a young 
gangster. They are not seriously shocked by his behavior, for 
they have dealt with many boys of his general type. Their 
treatment is usually roughshod and forthright. The language 
they use to describe their positions is couched in simple, street 
dialect and in brief replies. The Salt Lake City youth—Mor- 
mons and non-Mormons—are shocked by the Emil type. They 
seem quite unfamiliar with his kind, and therefore suggest 
very much the same quality of courtesy, patience, and kindness 
that they would heap upon one of their own who had involved 
himself in bad company. Their language is that of peaceful, 
middle-class, upright-living people. The Beverly Hills youth— 
Jewish and non-Jewish—appear to be familiar with the Emil 
type in literature and in group discussion. They are not 
shocked, therefore, but proceed to interpret his kind by a 
process of careful psychological analysis and to prescribe for 
him out of their grasp of such democratic values as are cher- 
ished in a highly favored social community like Beverly Hills. 


In other words, this study suggests that children come 
to a motion picture already sensitized by the climate of 
belief in which they have been conditioned, and the en- 
vironment in which they have had their experiences. What 
they “see’’ in the picture is largely determined by this fact. 


Radio Studies 


In the field of radio the extensive literature is difficult 
to summarize. In 1941 Herta Herzog of the Office of 
Radio Research, Columbia University, summarized the 
results of some ninety-odd studies in a paper entitled 
“Survey of Research on Children’s Radio Listening.” 
Since comparatively little research of this type was done 


1M. Wiese and S. Cole ‘“‘A Study of Children’s Attitudes and the Influence of 
a Commercial Motion Picture’ Journal of Psychology 21: 151-171 
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during the war years, I shall confine myself to Miss 
Herzog’s survey of the literature. 

First, who listens to radio and how much? The studies 
indicate that the vast majority of children between six 
and eighteen years of age listen. The data indicate that 
the average amount of time per week spent in listening 
ranges from five hours and fifteen minutes to eighteen 
hours and thirty minutes. The peak time spent in listen- 
ing is probably reached among the twelve to fifteen year 
olds. There is evidence of differences among the various 
income groups. Less time seems to be spent in listening 
among the very low income groups and the very wealthy. 
The greatest amount of listening is in the low and middle 
income groups. There may also be some relation between 
intelligence as indicated by the IQ and amount of listen- 
ing—the higher the IQ the less time spent in listening. 

Second, what programs are preferred by children? It 
is very difficult to obtain unequivocal data on this ques- 
tion. When asked what programs he “likes,” a child 
may be responding to a part rather than the program as 
a whole. In one study, for example, a program called 
Gangbusters was liked for a variety of reasons. In grades 
one and two it was liked because it was ‘‘about cops” and 
because “‘there’s shooting in it.” In grades three and 
four it was liked because it “was exciting.” Later the 
reasons were “‘it’s a true story of criminals,” or “it shows 
how law breakers are caught.” Still older children gave 
this reason, “it teaches that crime does not pay.” Chil- 
dren apparently like programs of widely varying content. 
In one study programs most frequently named by chil- 
dren between the fourth and eighth grades were Charlie 
McCarthy, Jack Benny, Lone Ranger, Lux Radio Thea- 
ter, Jack Armstrong, Gangbusters, Dick Tracy, Don 
Winslow, Bing Crosby and Bob Burns. Mystery, crime 
and detective stories reach a peak of popularity at the 
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sixth and seventh grade levels. But boys, for example. 
of a certain age who prefer “scary” or crime programs 
also listen to Charlie McCarthy and quiz programs. At 
the high school level the data indicate a sharp dropping 
off of interest in mystery and adventure programs and 
an increase in interest in popular and dance music. There 
is some evidence that differences in program preference 
are related to socio-economic factors and intelligence. 
More intelligent children show a greater variety of pro- 
gram interests. There is evidence that children in low 
income groups prefer crime and mystery programs as 
compared with an interest in historical plays. The fac- 
tors involved in such differences are very complex and 
simple generalizations are not warranted. 

What do children get out of programs? This is one 
of the most difficult questions to answer since it involves 
the complex problem of the meaning of a particular pro- 
gram for a particular child. The techniques used so far 
are not satisfactory and give only a superficial picture. 
In a number of surveys the most frequently mentioned 
reasons for liking a particular program were that it was 
“exciting,” “funny” or “interesting.” There is no clear 
indication of what these terms mean to a child. If they 
prefer mystery and crime stories because they are “‘ex- 
citing,” does this mean, as Herzog points out, that in 
“the anticipation of dangerous situations and their solu- 
tions they are helped to practice the abilities which are 
unused in everyday life? Or is it an escape into a world 
where things happen more frequently and more inten- 
sively than in their actual world?” The data also in- 
dicate other factors than program content that induce 
listening. In one study 84 per cent of the children listened 
to a program in order to get an advertiser’s inducement 
for which they sent in a box top or label to the station. 
In another study 89 per cent of the children between the 
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fourth and eighth grades said they liked to listen because 
they listened with the family. 

Finally, what are the effects of listening? This is the 
most thorny and most difficult question of all. Two ap- 
proaches have been used in the studies. In one the opin- 
ions of parents and teachers as to the alleged effects were 
obtained. In the other, children were directly observed 
or questioned. So far as parents are concerned, the gen- 
eral result seems to be that although the list of disap- 
provals is long, more programs are approved than dis- 
approved. Broadly speaking, parents approve of radio 
programs because of their educational effects and be- 
cause it keeps children occupied. Disapproval is based 
on the supposed bad effects of emotional excitement in- 
duced by the program. For this reason apparently, gang- 
ster, thriller and mystery type programs are regarded 
with particular disfavor. 

In an attempt to get at the supposed bad effects of 
emotional excitement induced by programs, much use is 
made of the effects of radio in causing bad dreams. The 
data on this are very unclear. There is a discrepancy 
between children’s and parents’ reports—the parents in 
most surveys reporting a larger number of bad dreams 
in the children than the children themselves report. Also 
the causal connection between the dreaming and the pro- 
gram is not clearly established. Not much evidence is 
offered whether children in whom bad emotional effects— 
as indicated by dreams or other criteria—are observed 
following radio listening, already possess unstable or un- 
adjusted personalities. Herzog believes that a distinction 
between short range and long range emotional effects is 
necessary. Dreams cover only the first. As regards the 
long range emotional effects she raises the following sig- 
nificant questions: 


What does it mean for the emotional development of a per- 
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sonality if, in their early youth, children are conditioned to 
live on borrowed experiences? . . . On the other hand, to what 
extent and under which conditions must the emotional ex- 
periences over the radio be considered as providing for ad- 
venture in a drab environment, or for the kind of personality 
type which is too frustrated to find such adventure for itself? 
How about the function of radio as a means of getting rid of 
stored up anxieties? The very fact that children of a certain 
age level like scary programs would suggest that at this age 
level there is a biological need for strong emotional stimuli. 
Other possible effects which have been investigated are 
on the development of new interests in children (music, 
games, hobbies), on school study, on family relations of 
the child, and on the child’s vocabulary. The results are 
scattering and not very conclusive. In the main however 
they indicate favorable rather than unfavorable effects. 
Although not concerned with children specifically, one 
of the most extensive studies of actual mass behavior in 
response to a specific program is Cantrill’s study of the 
factors responsible for the mass panic which followed the 
famous Orson Wells broadcast on the invasion from 
Mars. This investigation is important because of the 
general implications of the findings. Perhaps the most 
significant conclusion was that those persons who were 
most affected by the broadcast in the sense that they ac- 
cepted it as a real, rather than a fictional presentation, 
and hence were thrown into intense panic, were in the 
main individuals who lacked appropriate standards for 
interpreting what they heard, and in whom there already 
existed a general state of anxiety. In other words, the 
effects of this broadcast, or in fact of any presentation 
via the mass media, are largely determined by the state 
of preparedness, so to speak, of those who are exposed. 
This, of course, is the meaning of the response to the 
Truth or Consequences program which I referred to 
earlier. C. N. Winslow, who made an analysis of this 
response to the request for money for the mother of a 
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marine, states in the Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1944: 


It might be pointed out that the conscription of millions of 
young men for military service has created new systems of 
stress in many personalities, especially in the members of ser- 
vicemen’s families. Persons have also become aware of a group 
membership composed of those who have relatives and friends 
in the armed forces. It would be expected that many emotions 
and attitudes, including sympathy for those in a similar position, 
have been structured within the framework of this membership- 
character. The sending of pennies and messages to the mother 
of the marine would seem to have been actuated by the im- 
pingement of the mother’s words and the announcer’s appeal 
upon these systems of emotional and attitudinal stress that 
existed within the ego of persons who were members of the 
same group to which the mother belonged. 


Interpreting Trends 


What may we conclude from all this? Obviously the 
investigations which I have surveyed are incomplete in 


so many ways. At best they only indicate possible trends. 
I should like to make the following interpretations: 

1) In judging the effects of radio and motion pictures 
on children’s behavior it is important to distinguish be- 
tween the long term effects and the short term effects. 
The long term effects are‘the most important and should 
really concern us. I am much more concerned about the 
effects on children’s attitudes and social frames of ref- 
erence of the distorted and unreal depiction of human 
relationships in radio and films, than about any immediate 
disturbing reactions. It seems to me that there is real 
danger in the constant impact of pictures or radio pro- 
grams depicting violence, particularly meaningless vio- 
lence. The danger is not that children are likely to 
become delinquent or commit crime, but that they become 
conditioned to meaningless brutality as a way of life. 
And must minority groups always be shown in terms of 
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social inferiority or caricature? Not all Negroes are 
Uncle Toms or comic servants. 

2) We must remember that children can’t be wrapped 
in cellophane. It would be absurd to eliminate violence, 
for example, from motion pictures or radio. We live in 
a world in which violence is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. If the social conditions which produce violence 
and brutality can be shown to the child whose emotional 
development is such that he can accept it, the presenta- 
tion may serve an educational purpose. The less mature 
child, if exposed to the same film or program, is not 
likely to react to the violence as such. In any event, it 
should not be forgotten that the other agencies of mass 
communication have few if any restraints in this matter. 
I refer to the newspaper, the comic strip and the maga- 
zine. The newspapers in Los Angeles apparently had 
little concern regarding the effects on children of the 
news treatment of the recent series of brutal murders. 

3) It is necessary to avoid simplistic cause-and-effect 
conclusions regarding social phenomena. Antisocial acts 
are never the result of a single cause. The kind of think- 
ing which attributes delinquency to the radio, motion 
pictures, broken homes, marijuana, delinquent parents or 
any other single factor delays solutions of these prob- 
lems. It is worth noting that in the recorded research 
there is apparently no record of a specific antisocial act as 
related to specific radio or film programs. 

4) Children’s responses to radio programs and films 
are largely determined by the social climate in which they 
have been reared. The meaning which a specific program 
has for a given child is in considerable degree dependent 
on what the child brings to the program from his own 
experiences. 

5) The world of the child is not the world of the 
adult. What shocks or disturbs the adult, does not neces- 
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sarily shock or disturb the child. This does not mean 
that a particular presentation in films or radio may not 
have traumatic effects on children, but such effects may 
result from program content which seems perfectly in- 
nocuous to the adult. 

6) There is some indication that many adults are 
shocked by what they see and hear in motion pictures 
and radio because of their own feelings of guilt and 
failure as regards the problems and material presented. 
Unable themselves to understand or cope with these prob- 
lems, they would escape from the situation by projecting 
on the child their own disturbed reactions. They may 
even achieve a comforting sense of accomplishment re- 
garding divo-ce, alcoholism, delinquency, or whatever it 
is that ci: .->s them, by attempting to abolish these 
forms of tcuuvior in films or radio. 

7) The profound long range effects which motion pic- 
tures and radio may have on children suggest that our 
efforts should be directed towards the exploration of the 
creative possibilities of these media in a democracy. This 
does not mean the production of more educational films, 
neutral in content and stripped of entertainment values. 
Before these possibilities may be realized, much careful 
research must be done, particularly on the relation of 
content of the film or radio presentation to the meaning 
it acquires for those exposed to it. And obviously, the 
full potential of these media will not be realized so long 
as negative and punitive attitudes towards them prevail. 

It is necessary to realize that for human communica- 
tion films and radio are probably the most important de- 
velopment since the invention of movable type. We 
properly may be shocked at the fumbling uses to which 
they are currently put. We may be shocked that their 
content is largely determined by advertisers and that they 
have become an adjunct to smart salesmanship, or that 
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too frequently their content has been rendered innocuous 
and socially meaningless under the guise of escapist en- 
tertainment. But I do not think we need be too much 
disturbed if Johnny sees a machine gun in action in a 
film or hears one on the radio and then appears ob- 
sessed with a desire to imitate the noises. After all there 
was a'war a little while ago, and Johnny probably has 
heard of that too. 
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The Community’s Responsibility for 
Children’s Motion Picture Entertainment 


RutuH B. HEDGEs 


State Chairman, Committee on Motion Pictures 
California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Secretary, Educational Film Research 
Institute, Los Angeles 


HE interest of the National Probation Association 

in the motion picture is encouraging to those of us 
who have given a large share of our time and interest 
over a period of years in trying to work out an intelligent, 
constructive program of action which will result in a 
larger contribution of motion pictures to cultural develop- 
ment and human progress. The motion picture is prob- 
ably the most powerful medium which influences attitudes 
and formulates ideas and opinion. 

A large segment of the motion picture audience has 
always been children. Not just the underprivileged child 
whom you know so well, who lives in crowded slum areas 
or in homes with neglectful parents, but everybody’s 
children—yours and mine. Most of these children, from 
ten years of age through their early teens, have had 
little guidance from either their parents or the school 
in helping them to select or evaluate the films they see. 
It has always astonished me, because I believe so strongly 
in education, that the film is as good as it is when the 
school has failed to exert its influence directly upon it, 
as it has upon literature, music and the other arts. 

So much needs to be said about the motion picture, 
and so much must be left unsaid as to be almost mislead- 
ing. One needs to understand the industry as a com- 
petitive, frankly commercial business. At one period in 
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my life 1 resented the fact that it was not first developed 
as a non-commercial enterprise controlled by educators, 
but now I realize that because the industry could make 
such huge profits it could pour vast sums into research 
and employ the finest engineers, chemists, craftsmen and 
artists available. Because of this expenditure of great 
sums it has made enormous strides technically, develop- 
ing from a crude toy to the thing it is today. We are 
all prone to think we could do a better job of running 
its business than the motion picture industry itself does. 
I confess I too love to tell it how it can do a better job, 
but I assure you, having been on the inside looking out 
and on the outside looking in, that this is a very compli- 
cated industry. 


Films and Literature 
By comparing the film with literature I have gained 
a broader understanding of the film and have found 
the answer to my question, ‘‘Why does the industry make 


the types of film it does?” The majority of films are 
pictorially dramatized fiction stories and may be com- 
pared to the novel from which so many of its stories 
are adapted. The newsreel may be compared to the 
newspaper, the documentary film to the non-fiction book 
or magazine article, and the instructional or educational 
film to the textbook. Later I shall point out to you uses 
which I see that you can make of each type of film in 
your own work. 

For the purpose of this discussion and because I want 
to propose a program of action to you I will divide the 
audience which goes to the movies into four groups: 
1) the young child under twelve years of age; 2) the 
teen-age youth; 3) the average adult who goes fre- 
quently to the movies; and 4) the thirty-five million who 
infrequently attend the movies—the so-called intelligent- 
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sia and those who think they are too busy to go. 

You and I are especially interested in the young 
audiences. Motion pictures are, if not their favorite, one 
of their favorite forms of entertainment. Too many 
parents take very small children to the movies because 
they have no one to leave them with at home. A little 
later these tiny tots begin to go with their slightly older 
brothers or sisters, and by the time they are ten years 
old they are going once a week or oftener, to see movies 
that are produced for adult audiences, often adapted 
from adult novels or stage plays. 

Children love movies for the same reason that adults 
like them—there the whole wonderful world about which 
they are so very curious is spread out before them, there 
they watch people, there they find adventure, excite- 
ment and drama. Their interest varies almost from 
year to year. Smaller children like stories about other 
children, animals, the outdoors or things within their 
actual experience or their imaginative experience. Each 
year many films are classified by the reviews published 
in the state and national parent-teacher magazines as 
suitable for children between eight and twelve years of 
age. One year fifty films were rated as suitable for 
children’s programs, but a great many more were classi- 
fied as suitable for the family, which means suitable 
for the child above eight years if accompanied by an 
adult who will discuss the film with him. Common 
sense tells us that children below the age of eight should 
not go to the movies. Certainly not without an adult. 

It is from these films which are suitable that we must 
plan children’s programs in every community, for chil- 
dren should not be too often projected into the con- 
flict of adult life before they have lived and gained a 
perspective. Many adult movies, like adult novels and 
stage plays. deal with the eternal triangle, with divorce, 
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crime and the tragedies of life. It is this repetition of 
the unusual dramatic conflicts which makes them seem 
to children to be the usual. Divorce may seem to be 
the easy solution to marital difficulties; drinking may 
seem to be sophisticated, smart or funny; crime may 
seem to be easy and the techniques of committing crime 
may be planted in a fertile young mind. 


Films for Children 

The Motion Picture Association, under the leadership 
of Eric Johnston, has taken the lead in establishing a 
children’s film library. Starting with twenty-eight sub- 
jects, they are re-issuing films which have been taken 
out of circulation and adding others as rapidly as pos- 
sible. This library is to become a permanent source 
for theater managers to draw upon through their film 
exchanges from which they regularly book their films. 
They are also being urged to use current films which 
have been rated as suitable for children’s programs by 
the thirteen national organizations previewing films, for 
children like the new pictures. However, no matter 
how many theaters exhibit these children’s films, the 
program is a failure unless it has its audience of chil- 
dren, and it is a failure if the children still go to the 
adult shows. 

Here is where the community must take over a large 
share of the responsibility. There must be a liaison 
committee functioning betwen the theater and the par- 
ents, educating parents and publicizing the special pro- 
grams. This is not an easy job since each show must be 
sold to its audience. The PTA, the school, the library, 
the church and children’s club leaders must work ever- 
lastingly at it if children are to have the programs 
which they deserve. And theater managers must do the 
thing they know so well how to do—build showmanship 
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into the program—because the child has a right to enjoy 
his own show and to have good fun. If an entertaining 
program is given him, the problem of attendance will 
take care of itself, especially if the manager learns how 
to handle children and they like him. We have too long 
neglected this job of ours of providing children with 
their very own motion picture programs. Every other 
agency which deals with children except the theater has 
a liaison group which functions between the agency and 
its patrons. The school has its board of education, the 
playground and library their commissions. The motion 
picture must have the interest and best efforts of 2 vol- 
unteer liaison commttee if it is to give its maximum 
value to its community. 


Teaching Evaluation 


The adolescent between the ages of twelve and six- 
teen selects his own screen entertainment. While the 
child should have guidance from the school in his film 
selection as soon as he begins to go to the movies, it is 
imperative that by the time he is eleven or twelve he 
be given a basis for evaluating his films. The school 
is the logical and proper place for this training, as 
teachers are trained to teach children to evaluate and 
discriminate. A few educators over a period of some 
fifteen years have experimented with this subject and have 
determined that children readily learn to discriminate 
and to evaluate films. The film, like the automobile and 
the airplane, is an integral part of the life of modern 
youth; thus they have a ready knowledge upon which 
to build. 

The most effective teaching technique it has been my 
privilege to observe has been carried on for five years 
at John Burroughs Junior High School in Los Angeles. 
A social studies and English teacher, Mary Alice Uphoff, 
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who has a great deal of initiative, determined to ex- 
periment. She discovered that although she did not have 
the time to see many films herself, the students, with 
her guidance, could become their own teachers. A stu- 
dent is appointed as chairman and he assigns the film to 
be discussed to a child who has already planned to see it. 
They discuss good, bad and indifferent films. The pupil 
must make a three minute report and is required to state 
the theme, the main plot of the story, from what source 
it was taken (a book, stage play or original story writ- 
ten for the screen), who directed it, who wrote the 
music and who played the leading characters. To these 
he adds his own recommendation as entertainment and 
designates what other groups he thinks will find it en- 
tertaining. This report is then supplemented by other 
students who may have seen the same film. Questions 
and discussion follow. 

The maturity of judgment of these young teen-agers 
and their analytical viewpoint are most gratifying. Their 
vocabulary is astonishing, for they search for words that 
will clearly convey their opinions. Their reviews are 
concise and clear, and best of all they begin very soon to 
reject the mediocre and to demand films of real value. 


Movies for Adults 


The average adult movie audience seems to select its 
films by the conventional methods,— by the stars who 
play in them and by studio publicity which of course is 
written to sell the product as every industry publicizes 
its product to make sales. All films are said by their 
producers to be exceptional, stupendous, and so forth. 
No film is advertised as fair, mediocre or stupid, although 
as a matter of fact a great many of them deserve these 
adjectives. Word of mouth publicity seems to be largely 
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responsible for bringing the average frequent movie at- 
tender into the theater to see a film. 

But there are thirty-five million infrequent movie pa- 
trons who need to be told by some reliable source of 
information about films they would enjoy if they knew 
about them, for there are many good films which would 
appeal to them if they could be drawn in to see them. 
It is important that this new audience be reached, for 
this is the audience the motion picture must attract if it 
is to produce films of higher artistic quality and more 
adult story content—films that deal with social, and yes, 
political problems. 

Those of us who want the screen to project the vital 
mature problems of life,-and are strongest in criticism 
of its failure to do so more frequently, have thereby 
defeated our other objective—that of obtaining a greater 
number of films suitable for children. Every time I see 
a film like The Lost Weekend my satisfaction that a 
grave social problem has been honestly presented to the 


people is turned immediately to frustration by the knowl- 
edge that thousands of children will be shocked and hor- 
rified by it. 

So you see there is no easy, simple solution to this 
motion picture problem. It is complex, with many rami- 
fications. The following things I am sure we can do im- 
mediately to move forward constructively in its use. 


Things to Do 

All organizations doing an educational job should 
make use of the documentary film to clarify and vitalize 
discussion. The job of adult education is too important 
and critical in this atomic age to use the old, slow method 
of the written and spoken word which may take hold of 
the mind but does little to motivate action because words 
often fail to stir the heart and emotions. We act be- 
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cause we feel emotionally on a subject. The classroom 
or text film must also be used. It is the modern teaching 
tool that we must make available to teachers. Every 
other profession has access to modern equipment with 
which to do a more effective job. Let us give teachers a 
more modern visual tool than the blackboard. 

Also let us make use of the films which we see in our 
theaters by discussing the things which people do on 
the screen as they live their daily lives. At least 50 per 
cent of the films contain situations which could motivate 
good conversation. The Yearling deals with parent-child 
relationship so vividly that a parent could project the 
whole problem of discipline into a calm, objective dis- 
cussion with his own child. Probation officers could cer- 
tainly use that film. 

It’s a Wonderful Life makes us realize the importance 
of the average man. Is that not a vital subject? Is not 
one of the causes of much juvenile delinquency the striv- 
ing of youth to obtain things and position which will 
make him feel like an important fellow? 

And this great problem of drink that is all about us. 
Yes, there is entirely too much drinking on the screen 
too, but where it is used legitimately in films let us take 
it as a basis for discussing and bringing this problem out 
into the open. In The Best Years of Our Lives was not 
the man who tried to escape from his self-consciousness 
in his family situation as definitely handicapped as the 
man without his hands? Does drink really bring escape 
or is the problem still there to be faced? 

Time won't permit further discussion of this subject, 
but I suggest that you begin to think through the films 
you see in the theater and see how you can make use of 
them. I venture to say that you will find vital things 
that will be very useful to you. It is so hard to break 
down barriers and get through to people with words, but 
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a film can open the door as no other medium I know can. 
Use it—make it your own weapon. 

I have tried to give you a definite line of action which 
I believe is constructive and workable. Will you think 
about it? 

1) Can we build and successfully maintain a motion 
picture program for children under twelve years of age 
in every community ? 

2) Will the school belatedly accept its responsibility 
by teaching the teen-age youth how to evaluate films and 
use discrimination in his selection? 

3) Can we get those thirty-five million infrequent pa- 
trons to make up a new screen audience so the screen can 
reach up as an art and become adult in subject matter? 

4) Shall we who are educators, whether in schools or 
in organizations, make the 16 mm. educational and the 
more serious entertainment film our own ally? 

If we do these four things, as participants in this great 
thing which is the motion picture, we shall influence it 
and help to make real and definite its potential contribu- 
tion to cultural development and to human progress. 





IV POLICE CHECKS ON 
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Police Function in Control of Community 
Conditions Contributing to Delinquency 


RoBERT W. BowLING 


Director, Delinquency Control Institute, Univer- 
sity of Southern California 


ANDOR bids me admit that any discussion of the 

function of the police in controlling community con- 
ditions creating delinquency is essentially academic. In 
many of our metropolitan centers the police maintain 
specialized juvenile units and work in close harmony 
with the youth-serving agencies. In some progressive 
smaller cities this same enviable situation exists. How- 
ever, this type of cooperative program is so rare as to 
make it newsworthy. 

Los Angeles county prides herself on her leadership 
in the juvenile field. A county youth committee coordi- 
nates the youth-serving activities of its extensive public 
agency membership. The group work agencies maintain 
an intensive crime prevention program in the areas of 
highest delinquency. The coordinating councils, estab- 
lished in 1932, assume a leadership role in community 
planning. The police juvenile officers have formed a 
county association with the objectives of improving per- 
sonnel selection and training, of standardizing reporting 
forms and methods, and of professionalizing the police 
juvenile service. Yet with all this seeming emphasis on 
the prevention and control of delinquency, twenty-six of 
the county’s forty-five law enforcement agencies have no 
form of juvenile specialization. Although she is no less 
progressive than other states it has been estimated that 
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no more than twenty-five per cent of California’s law 
enforcement agencies maintain any type of specialized 
juvenile unit. 

If the police are not accepting their proper share of 
the responsibility for preventing delinquency, to what 
may their inaction be attributed? Are they solely to 
blame, or may a part of the culpability be ascribed to 
other sources? The answer is complex. In California 
until recently there was no agency which attempted to 
coordinate the activities of the several agencies inter- 
ested in the welfare of youth, or which attempted to 
integrate the innumerable community youth programs. 
Each profession boasted an association with independent 
objectives. Probation and parole officers, district attor- 
neys, sheriffs, chiefs of police, county supervisors, teach- 
ers and a dozen other such groups went their exclusive 
ways. With the advent of the Youth Authority a co- 
hesive force was developed, which may in time reconcile 
the disparate interests of such associations. It may even 
provide the lure which will draw law enforcement from 
its retreat. If the police are to participate fully in com- 
munity planning they must be wooed. If they are to re- 
nounce their defensive isolationism they must be made 
to feel that they will be welcome at the planning table. 
There are many who think the police a questionable ad- 
dition to the fellowship of those who serve youth. Many 
social workers may believe that contacts of children with 
the police are detrimental to the children. I believe, 
however, that the police have a very real contribution to 
make in the fields of social planning, crime prevention and 
protection. 

If we handled a child who evinced the personality 
defects so common to law enforcement itself, a child 
who was on occasion sullen and unresponsive, and who 
was on occasion over-aggressive, we might reasonably 
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expect to find the causes in his social background. A 
very casual appraisal of the pressures which have in- 
duced law enforcement’s withdrawal from the group 
will explain if not wholly excuse its attitude. 


Law Enforcement Unwanted 


Law enforcement is like the unwanted, unloved child, 
who striving to please, who seeking some small evidence 
of recognition, receives little but rebuffs. She is ex- 
coriated by the press which spoils her investigations, 
interferes with her administration, impugns her honesty 
and at once fattens on the published results of her ef- 
forts. She is reviled by the racial minorities and the 
labor unions who loudly assert that she is the bastard 
child of the merchants and manufacturers. She is re- 
nounced by the taxpayer who believes her to be pam- 
pered and over-fed. She is courted only by the politician 
who hopes to seduce her. With these factors to condition 
her outlook is it remarkable that law enforcement should 
be maladjusted ? 

Perhaps we have accounted for the fact that the police 
have failed to respond more enthusiastically to the im- 
portuning of those who have wished them to establish 
specialized juvenile units. The chief has the alternatives 
of pulling his head into his shell thus remaining rela- 
tively impervious to all pressures; of giving lip service 
by assigning one or more men to a crime prevention 
unit; or of relinquishing the security of his isolation and 
accepting whole-heartedly the obligations inherent in par- 
ticipation in an integrated community program for de- 
linquency control. 

There is no justification for the adoption of half 
measures. I have little respect for the police administra- 
tor who temporizes, who assigns personnel to such a 
program as a matter of political expediency, then sits, 
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tongue in cheek, waiting for that eventual flagging 
of public interest which will warrant a change in 
policy. 

I believe I have more respect for the recalcitrant who 
asserts that such notions are the work of the devil and 
the social worker, places his faith in the night stick and 
adheres strictly to the concept that the police don’t 
belong in juvenile work. This attitude has been fostered 
in training schools and is reflected in the administrative 
policy of many departments. Some six months ago I had 
occasion to interview numbers of police officials through- 
out the state. I was told repeatedly that the police should 
interest themselves in apprehending criminals and leave 
the handling of juveniles to the social worker. 

These men may be right though many people don’t 
think so. In the past year the California Youth Author- 
ity has been invited to make surveys in many counties 
and cities. Where it has found police crime prevention 
programs to be non-existent it has consistently recom- 
mended their establishment. Where it has found them 
inadequate it has recommended that they be strength- 
ened. I am certain that no member of the Youth Author- 
ity staff believes that the police working alone can be an 
effective instrument for crime prevention, nor can they 
believe that probation or parole, the juvenile court, the 
group work or casework agencies, or any other youth- 
serving facility can alone prove efficacious in preventing 
or controlling delinquency. Although the value of co- 
ordination has been emphasized to the point where 
any reference is in danger of being trite, it is coordi- 
nation which the Youth Authority is attempting to 
attain. 

The training program of the Los Angeles county pro- 
bation department is an example of achievement through 
cooperation. The trainee probation officer is given an 
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opportunity to work with the juvenile police officer, to 
acquire a knowledge of the police officer’s problems and 
of his reasons for handling matters in a manner some- 
times foreign to the academic approach. I am certain 
that this is but the forerunner of other such training 
programs which should promote greater understanding 
among those of us who are assigned the responsibility 
for some phase of the total delinquency control program. 
Here lies a promise that coordination may become an 
actuality rather than an almost meaningless ideal. 


Police Function 


My remarks to this point have been no more than in- 
troductory. I have attempted to show: 1) that the 
police have a place in any well integrated program for 
delinquency control; 2) that they are not assuming their 
proper share of responsibility for making such a program 
a success; and 3) some of the more salient reasons for 
their reluctance to participate. 

I now purpose discussing the manner in which the 
police can prove most valuable in helping to control con- 
ditions inducing or tending to induce delinquency and 
the steps which law enforcement must take to implement 
its part of the program. 

It is difficult to define clearly the functions of a police 
juvenile agency. Ervis W. Lester, once a juvenile officer, 
now a member of the California Adult Authority, held 
them to be four in number: first, the discovery of de- 
linquents, potential delinquents and of conditions tending 
to create delinquency; second, investigation; third, the re- 
ferral of the child or the treatment of the child and his 
problem; and fourth, protection. There has been much 
controversy as to whether the police should maintain 
any type of formal treatment program, whether the 
cases over which they maintain voluntary supervision 
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should not properly be referred to some other agency. 
There is likewise a difference of opinion as to whether 
the police should engage in crime prevention activities. 
If we accept the precise definition that crime prevention 
consists in removing the desire to commit a deviant act, 
while repression consists in removing the opportunity, we 
must concede that the greater part of the activities of 
the police lie in the field of repression and that little is 
actually being done by them in preventing crime. That 
little takes the form of educational and group work pro- 
grams. Though there may be some doubt regarding the 
ultimate value of safety talks, traffic films and traffic 
schools in terms of improved driving habits, there is no 
question as to the propriety of their being conducted 
by the police. 

While these questions have aroused controversy, the 
participation of the police in group work programs has 
met active opposition. The group work agencies have 
resisted this encroachment of law enforcement in a field 
which they hold to be exclusively their own. There may 
be justification in group work’s contention that the police 
are relatively untrained and are exceeding the range of 
their legally constituted activities. There are however 
two or perhaps three reasons for the fact that the police 
have launched camping programs, athletic programs and 
junior police groups. The police believe this type of 
youth work to be a public relations medium; they believe 
that ultimately the youngster who participates will de- 
velop an appreciation of the problem of law enforcement 
and will augment the thin ranks of those citizens who 
speak an occasional kind word for the efforts of the 
police; and lastly, this is an expression of revolt against 
the too critical and often patronizing attitude of the 
recreational group. 


I will grant that the primary obligation for group 
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recreation rests with the public playground departments 
and the private group work agencies. Yet police partici- 
pation may prove of ultimate benefit to the entire play 
movement by stimulating the youth service agencies to 
a greater awareness of unserved groups and to a recog- 
nition that they must develop their programs to meet 
the needs of a rapidly changing society. 

There must always be varying degrees of duplication 
of activity where the structure of our federated agency 
program is at once so complex and so poorly integrated. 
Where duplication is totally absent, where each agency 
moves in its exclusive sphere, both the policies and pro- 
grams of the agencies tend to reflect the influence of 
monopolism. 

As we are concerned primarily with those community 
factors which may prove detrimental to youth, there 1s 
little virtue in a further discussion of these collateral 
issues. We shall examine the methods by which the police 
may best discharge their responsibility for discovery, in- 
vestigation and protection. 


Discovery of Hazards 


The police are ideally situated to discover antisocial 
gangs and street corner groups. In the Alpine district 
of Los Angeles two juvenile patrol officers gained the 
confidence of the Latin-American gang which centered 
its activities in the area. The officers interested the teen- 
age boys in forming a club and in attempting to locate 
suitable quarters for its meetings. At this point the ofh- 
cers asked the assistance of the Latin-American Coordi- 
nating Council in providing leadership. The Coordinating 
Council secured the assignment of a probation officer 
who spent two nights a week with the group. A psy- 
chiatrist who was a member of the Coordinating Council 
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volunteered to meet the boys one night a week for group 
counseling and guidance. This project was begun after 
the zoot-suit riots had focused attention on the Latin- 
American gangs. It served as a demonstration that 
agency interaction can be effective. 

No agency is better able than the police to discover 
environmental hazards. Liquor establishments and pool- 
rooms frequented by minors, off-sale liquor stores which 
sell bottled goods to youngsters, indecent shows, and 
vendors of pornographic literature can be located and 
dealt with by the police in cooperation with other agen- 
cies or Civic pressure groups. 

While the police may on occasion discover the per- 
petrator of some crime against children through patrol 
and observation, it is usual for such offenses to be brought 
to police attention through the reports of victims, par- 
ents, relatives, friends, neighbors or through other agen- 
cies. The number of cases reported is in direct proportion 
to the ability of the police department to gain the con- 
fidence of the community. If the police are able to build 
a reputation for integrity and efficiency they will have 
gone far toward increasing the willingness of parents to 
trust them with the future of their children. 

The police can inspire some of this much needed confi- 
dence through the manner of their investigation. It is 
a legal function of the police to investigate all reported 
crimes. It is their moral obligation to investigate situa- 
tions which may have no criminal implications yet be 
detrimental to youth. It is here that the trained juvenile 
officer can prove his worth. The officer usually meets the 
parents, relatives or friends of a juvenile victim when 
they are distraught. Tact and understanding coupled 
with a manifest desire to serve the child may dispel the 
reluctance of parents to permit their children to act as 
witnesses in criminal matters. It is accepted that every 
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contact with a delinquent child is a part of the treatment 
process. It is too often forgotten that every contact with 
a complainant is an opportunity for the investigator to 
sell his department’s juvenile program. 

The fourth function of a police juvenile unit is pro- 
tection. The police may achieve this objective through 
enforcement of the laws designed to protect children, 
through the regulation of places of commercialized 
amusement, and through patrol of the streets, parks 
and depots. 

Large departments may be warranted in establishing 
specialized details within the juvenile division to cope 
with these problems. Small departments must utilize the 
uniformed patrolman. 

A dancehall detail may supervise taxi-dancers, may in- 
spect dancehall lighting, observe and report the manner 
in which the halls are operated, and initiate action for 
the revocation of permits. A hotel detail may interview 
hotel clerks and managers in an attempt to secure their 
cooperation in reporting to the police, boys or girls who 
are without apparent adult supervision or those who reg- 
ister with an adult who does not appear to be a parent or 
guardian. This detail may give special attention to those 
hotels which fail to cooperate or which are reportedly 
houses of assignation. 

Although truancy is primarily a problem of the schools, 
it has been well established that habitual truancy may 
be the precursor of delinquency. Predicating their policy 
on this thesis, the police often cooperate with the schools 
in apprehending truants. 

In Los Angeles the board of education and the police 
department maintain a jointly operated truancy detail. 
The unit consists of two teams composed of a male and 
a female attendance officer, a policeman and a police 
woman. A station wagon and driver are provided by 
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the schools to handle the transportation of the child 
from the street to a school at which they are processed. 

The detail works in the downtown section of the city, 
patrolling the streets and depots and checking the shows. 
About 1000 children a month are picked up by these 
officers and returned to school. The schools assume the 
responsibility for notifying the parents. 

Street foot-patrols consisting of a man and a woman 
or on occasion two women have proved valuable in the 
large cities and in resort towns. The dancehall, hotel 
and truancy details as well as the foot-patrols can be 
instrumental in locating runaway children and in appre- 
hending delinquents who have escaped from correctional 
institutions. 


Curfew 


There are many arguments for and against curfew 
regulations. Some believe that the curfew law should be 
rigorously enforced and that no child should be on a 
public street after a certain hour unless accompanied by 
his parent or guardian. There are those who hold 
such legislation to be oppressive and who believe it to 
be an unnecessary invasion of the rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

It is probable that some middle doctrine is more ten- 
able than either extreme. The growing tendency is to 
prohibit loitering by youngsters under a certain age in 
public places after a certain hour of the night. Legisla- 
tion of this sort is more defensible and can be more 
readily enforced than can the older type of law. Even 
those who seek to preserve the right of a child to use 
the public streets freely at any hour of the day or night, 
find it difficult to justify his loitering at late and unusual 
hours. 

The enforceability of any repressive statute depends 
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upon the worth-whileness of its objective, upon its reason- 
ableness, and upon public acceptance. Three or four 
years ago a questionnaire was sent to police departments 
in California relative to curfew enactments and en- 
forcement. The survey disclosed that nearly all 
cities possessed some form of curfew law but that few 
police departments made any serious attempt at enfroce- 
ment. 

In Los Angeles county each municipality had a different 
curfew law with different provisions. A child might be 
familiar with the law in his community and find the re- 
strictions in a neighboring community to be quite dis- 
similar. 

To correct this situation, the Los Angeles County Juve- 
nile Officers Association recently prepared a uniform 
curfew ordinance. This ordinance provides that no per- 
son under eighteen years of age may loiter in any public 
place after ten o’clock at night. Today every one of the 
forty-five municipalities in the county has either adopted 
the ordinance or is in process of adopting it. The police 
obtained the approval of a number of civic groups before 
attempting to secure the adoption of this legislation. 
Armed with a reasonable law and public support there 
seems no reason why this curfew statute cannot be a val- 
uable instrument for delinquency control. 


Dancehall Regulations 


The need for uniformity of dancehall statutes seems 
manifest. The regulation of public dances usually 
falls within the province of the police who on occasion 
are required to enforce some uttterly ridiculous ordi- 
nance. 

It seems logical that law enforcement should work 
with organized civic groups in surveying the dancehall 
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situation and in determining whether existing laws are 
suitable to present youth needs. Youth wants to dance. 
Youth is going to dance. When repressive legislation 
denies adolescents the right to attend public dances, it 
merely drives them underground. They dance to a juke 
box in the back room of a malt-shop; they borrow an 
older friend’s identification and dance in the less strictly 
supervised and therefore less desirable dancehalls. They 
become conscious law violators, deliberately rebelling 
against that authority which they deem to have deprived 
them of a rightful activity. The repressive aspect of the 
law is evident to them; the reason for its enactment ob- 


scure. 

This picture may be somewhat overdrawn. Some ado- 
lescents have no desire to dance, some parents can 
afford to rent a ballroom and hire a name band, some 
homes are large enough for private dances, but thou- 
sands have a wish to dance without the means for law- 


ful fulfilment of their desires. 

It seems to many of us that if dancing is becoming 
for adults it should not be detrimental to adolescents 
if properly supervised. Many of us would prefer to have 
our children in attendance at a well conducted, well 
chaperoned dance, than dancing in some back room or 
spending their evening in the back seat of an auto. It 
is my opinion that we tend to under-regulate or over- 
regulate dancing and that there is a need here for con- 
structive thinking and intelligent planning. 

These are a few of the things which the police can do 
to correct or control conditions conducive to delinquency. 
To build such a program and to make it effective the 
police must first have laid a foundation. The corner- 
stone is agency interaction, the mortar is unity of pur- 
pose, No proper edifice can be constructed of lesser 
materials. 
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Community Attstudes 


I stated earlier that the police generally are failing to 
assume their just share in community planning for delin- 
quency control and gave what I conceived to be some of 
the reasons. I placed much of the onus for law enforce- 
ment’s attitude upon the community. While it may be 
true that the community’s attitude toward the police may 
directly or indirectly be responsible for law enforcement’s 
defensiveness, and while it may be necessary that the 
agencies place a welcome on their respective mats if they 
expect the police to ring their doorbells, there is an 
equal responsibility for the police either to engage in 
some critical self-analysis or to visit a competent psy- 
choanalyst. 

Police administrators as a group are dyed-in-the-wool 
reactionaries. That there has been any progress in police 
techniques is remarkable in the face of their insistence 
that what was good enough for father is good enough 
for me. Society is extremely tortunate to have had a few 
August Vollmers among its ranks. These few have in- 
itiated new procedures, tested them and found them 
good, and only then has the mass of police chiefs and 
sheriffs reluctantly and unenthusiastically followed in 
their footsteps. 

Society is very fortunate and receives much better than 
she justly deserves. It is truly remarkable that there are 
so few badly maladjusted youngsters. It is truly re- 
markable that our prisons, asylums and almshouses are 
not much fuller than they are. It is astonishing that 
police departments function as well as they do. 

The police need better administration, but good ad- 
ministration is seldom the outgrowth of the spoils sys- 
tem which still exists in thousands of political jurisdic- 
tions throughout this country today. The police need bet- 
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ter qualified men and better trained men but such men 
are seldom the product of a victorious political machine. 
The police need organizational esprit-de-corps, not the 
defensive unity of a minority faction. The police want 
community acceptance and need acceptability. 

Higher personnel standards, better methods of recruit- 
ment, improved and intensified in-service training, assured 
tenure, freedom from political pressures, and intelligent 
public relations can go far toward giving the police the 
self-respect which is requisite to a healthy attitude and 
a desire to serve. 

While the patrolman walking his beat may apprehend 
a delinquent child and the radio officer may arrest an 
occasional adult who is guilty of some offense against a 
child, this type of police activity realizes only a small 
part of the potential service inherent in a well integrated 
and coordinated community program for delinquency 
control. 

The police can never attain their full effectiveness 
working alone. Probation and parole can use the trained 
juvenile officer in enhancing their programs of super- 
vision. The schools can use the probation officer and 
the police officer in helping with their behavior problems. 
The private agencies can find a place for police assist- 
ance, just as the police can find the agencies a source 
of aid. 

In a few localities we are beginning to achieve the 
understanding and tolerance without which there can be 
no harmonious working together. Today this can be 
likened to little more than the impulse from a pebble 
dropped in a very large and restless pool. Though we 
can’t observe the reaction on the disturbed surface we 
can predict the physical effect. We know there are ever 
expanding ripples which ultimately will find their way to 
the farthest shore. 
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I believe sincerely that on some tomorrow we shall 
see the juvenile judge, the probation officer, the parole 
officer, the social worker and the policeman working hand 
in hand on a cooperative program to control those com- 
munity conditions which create delinquency. 
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The Police and the Delinquent Child 


LAWRENCE D. Morrison 


Director, Crime Prevention Division 
Police Department, Houston, Texas 


T is probable that no other subject related to the field 

of law enforcement has evoked more widespread pro- 
fessional and lay interest than the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. I believe that this great interest is due not 
only to the sense of public tragedy in which the child is 
involved, but to a deeper feeling, an unexpressed realiza- 
tion that the preservation of civilization is dependent 
upon the caliber of our youth of today. The alarming 
increase of delinquency during the war brought many of 
our citizens to a tardy realization of the magnitude of 
this problem. 

In the solution of this problem of delinquency municipal 
police are allied with probation officers, with the courts, 
with the penal institutions, with public and private wel- 
fare agencies, and with all right-thinking citizens in a 
many-sided, comprehensive program designed for the con- 
trol and prevention of delinquency and crime. 

We realize of course that much of the public thinking 
on this problem has been uninformed and has led to hys- 
terical and often ineffective attempts at cures, but there 
has come from this increase in public interest a very real 
contribution. The law enforcement officers have waked 
up to the fact that they must have the cooperation of 
the community, and the citizens have begun to realize 
that they must accept part of the responsibility, not only 
for the existence of delinquency, but for remedies through 
the establishment and continued support of a sound pro- 
gram. 
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We also realize that nothing we can do or say here 
today is likely to result in a major reduction of crime in 
our generation. As Tannenbaum has said,’ “Crime is 
eternal,” and we therefore do not seek “the impossible— 
the abolition of crime—but for some means of diminishing 
the volume and severity of it.” Nevertheless, I feel that 
we are making real progress and we are doing it by stress- 
ing the word “prevention.” The evolutionary process 
has been at work and today we can with justification talk 
about the “philosophy” of crime prevention, and we can 
and do look squarely at the relationship between certain 
social and economic conditions and the volume of crim- 
inal offenses. As a result the whole community is begin- 
ning to think in terms of causes and is no longer satisfied 
to hit back aimlessly at some of the effects. 


Economic and Social Causes 


In many of our communities the public is now ready 
to accept the thinking of men like Dr. Charles Gilleron, 
who said recently in an article in the Police Chief’s News- 
letter :* “There is no sense in punishing the criminal un- 
less the community strives to lessen the frequency of 
crimes by the creation of schools, the isolation of ab- 
normal cases, the improvement of the general standard 
of living, and the constant struggle against slums and 
poverty.” 

Fortunately the social scientists have given us a great 
deal of information about the etiology of crime and de- 
linquency. Society has begun to realize, and those of us 
in the law enforcement profession are convinced that the 
causes of criminal behavior are closely interwoven with 
our social and economic structure, so closely that any 


effective attack upon the basic causes of crime must in- 
1Barnes and Teeters New Horizons in Criminology Foreword by Frank Tan- 
nenbaum Prentice-Hall Inc. New York, 1943, 1945 


2Dr. Charles Gilleron, Chief of Police, Vaud County, France, in the Police Chief’s 
Newsletter July 1946 
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clude an attack upon some of the fundamental social and 
economic problems which underlie them. We all know 
that children who are the product of homes broken by 
divorce, disease, or immorality are often involved in de- 
linquency and crime; and we know that hasty and@ ill- 
considered marriages and low moral standards produce 
homes which engender fear, insecurity, and unhappiness— 
a very poor background for molding strong characters 
in growing children. 

We recognize the need for adequate protective services 
for the physically and mentally handicapped. We recog- 
nize the need for strengthening and broadening the ac- 
tivities of the public and private welfare agencies. We 
are interested in the educational standards in our com- 
munities, the outlook of the teacher in dealing with chil- 
dren affected by abnormal home conditions, or the so- 
called problem child. We daily see the connection be- 
tween spreading delinquency and the lack of adequate 
recreational facilities as a healthy outlet for the energies 
of growing boys and girls in our congested mid-city areas. 
We see the need for strengthening the spiritual resources 
of the community, and we urge our churches to accept a 
broader responsibility for the spiritual guidance and so- 
cial welfare of our children. 

The magnitude of these problems is tremendous, so 
tremendous in fact that the combined strength of the en- 
tire community is needed to cope with them. And yet the 
urgency of these problems should not deter us from an 
all-out attack upon the causes of crime. We are engaged 
in a warfare that has been going on since the beginning 
of time. We cannot, we must not throw in the sponge. 
Instead, being encouraged by the limited successes we 
have had, we must work on, continually critical of our 
own mistakes, striving always to improve our methods 
and organization, realizing that the work we are doing 
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is important to the welfare of society and deserves the 
best effort we can put into it. 


Primary Police Responsibilities 

Historically the immediate concern of the police has 
been with the control of crime through repressive activi- 
ties, including the investigation of criminal offenses and 
the apprehension of offenders. For a long time it was 
assumed that these repressive activities constituted, in 
connection with the deterrent effect of punishment, an 
automatic and completely satisfactory crime prevention 
program. Experience however has demonstrated that 
these activities of the police, necessary and helpful as they 
are, are not sufficient to bring about a real reduction in 
the total volume of crime. I would not argue that there 
is no room for improvement in the efficiency of our law 
enforcement agencies, and certainly we all know that 
there is plenty of room for improving the efficiency of 
the other elements in our machinery of justice, particu- 
larly the methods by which our criminal trials are con- 
ducted, and it is probable that some reduction in the vol- 
ume of crime could be achieved by improving the efficiency 
of thesesagencies. However, although it is an acknowl- 
edged fact that our law enforcement agencies in the 
United States today are far more efficient than they ever 
were before in our history, the Uniform Crime Reports 
published by the FBI indicate that major crime increased 
in the U. S. by 12.4 per cent in 1945 and by an additional 
7.4 per cent in 1946. These increases would seem to in- 
dicate that the methods which have been used in the past 
are inadequate 

Primary police responsibilities include detection of 
crime, apprehension of offenders, preservation of the 
peace, and the general safety of the public. The respon- 
sibility of the law enforcement agency for the prevention 
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of crime and delinquency flows naturally from its funda- 
mental obligation to protect the people and property of 
the entire community. This obligation to protect people 
and property from the depredations of the lawless has 
existed for law enforcement agencies from their earliest 
development as a specialized function. 

The concept of law enforcement function has gradually 
progressed from the solution of crimes already com- 
mitted and the apprehension of the criminals who perpe- 
trated them, to the repression of crimes in progress and 
crimes being contemplated, and finally to the prevention 
of crime by the development of new techniques for deal- 
ing with the offender during the earliest stages of his 
antisocial conduct, and by the development of methods 
for the control and elimination of those factors in com- 
munity life which tend to produce criminality. 

The responsibility of the law enforcement agency for 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency is increased by the 
strategic position of the police and the opportunities for 
preventive activity which result from this strategic posi- 
tion. As a twenty-four hour agency with representatives 
on watch throughout the entire community, the law en- 
forcement agency is usually the first to be notified that a 
criminal offense has been committed. If it develops that 
the offense was committed by a child, the agency is in a 
unique position to initiate the procedure which will aid 
in “straightening out” the individual delinquent child, re- 
directing his activity into socially acceptable channels, 
and thereby reducing the number of minor offenses and 
serious crimes committed. 

To keep the record straight, it should be noted that 
while the law enforcement agency has a unique oppor- 
tunity to initiate this procedure it does not and should 
not undertake to conduct the entire process (except in 
minor cases), but very properly refers the child to the 
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appropriate community agency for supervision and other 
remedial action. The police department acts as a first aid 
station for the delinquent child on the road to a treat- 
ment agency. As the first aider surveys the injury and 
places a temporary bandage on the wound, so the police 
department makes a preliminary diagnosis of the delin- 
quency case and seeks to promote a receptive attitude 
toward the rehabilitative process. 

Another responsibility of the police department for 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency is its routine pa- 
trol. It and it alone can promptly identify those com- 
munity conditions which breed juvenile delinquency. 
Many times the police department is able to take direct 
action resulting in the improvement of such conditions; 
in other cases the situation is called to the attention of 
the appropriate community agency. 

We can readily see, therefore, that the department has 
a heavy responsibility for the prevention of crime, that 
mere apprehension of offenders, important and necessary 
as it is, is not enough. The fundamental obligation of 
the police to protect people against crime carries with it 
the responsibility for the control and prevention of crime. 
Although the entire community is responsible for the 
conditions which produce crime, and the cooperation of 
the entire community is needed in control and prevention, 
the police department has its own unique and inescapable 
responsibility for leadership in community effort. 


Philosophical Basis for Crime 
Prevention Activities 
As we prepare to look into the functions of the police 
in relation to delinquent children, it might be well for us 
first to examine briefly the philosophical basis for the 
crime prevention activities of the police. Obviously the 
functions we undertake will depend to some extent upon 
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our philosophy regarding the causes of delinquency and 
the possibilities for its prevention and control. 

In recent years the criminologists by their researches 
have proved what policemen—and I might add, probation 
ofiicers—have known for a long time: that most criminal 
careers begin in childhood with minor offenses, and pro- 
gress at various rates, but usually by easy stages, to adult 
criminality. Other researches in the social sciences have 
led us to an understanding of the fact that our so-called 
‘problem children” are in reality “children with prob- 
lems’’—problems which they are not able to solve without 
help. The practical application of the social sciences by 
trained social workers has given us convincing evidence 
that delinquent children can be redirected and helped to 
achieve a normal adjustment, provided that they are dis- 
covered early enough, that is, early enough so that their 
behavior patterns have not become too firmly fixed. One 
of the principal functions of the police in relation to de- 
linquent children is the identification, as early in life as 
possible, of those who need help, and the referral of such 
children to the appropriate agencies. 

The social scientists have shown us that juvenile de- 
linquency is caused by a wide variety of factors, individ- 
ual, hereditary and environmental, but that society itself, 
rather than the individual boy or girl, is primarily re- 
sponsible for the economic and social conditions which 
loom so large in the causation of juvenile delinquency. 

In recognition of these facts our legislature in Texas, 
like the legislatures in many other states, revised our 
juvenile court law and changed the procedure from crim- 
inal action against the child to a civil guardianship insti- 
tuted in his behalf. Today our police and probation de- 
partments are guided by the philosophy expressed in this 
law, and must undertake to deal with delinquent children 
in conformity with its spirit, making every possible effort 
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to help those children who can be helped. We all know 
that we often deal with boys, and girls too, whose pat- 
terns or habits of delinquent behavior are so firmly fixed 
that we have no choice but to segregate them so that 
they will not contaminate or injure other children. This 
experience serves only to emphasize the more forcetuily 
how important it is to identify the child with delinquent 
tendencies as early in life as possible so that corrective 
treatment may be started before it is too late. 


Need for a Crime Prevention Division 


‘Lhe tield oi crime prevention is highly specialized. ii 
we are to remove the cause ot criminal behavior and re- 
mold character, if treatment and not punishment is to be 
stressed, and if this job is to be accomplished hand in 
hand with the appropriate community agencies, it is clear 
that a separate division of the police department must be 
set up. ‘Lhe advantages of specialization in this field are 
too well demonstrated to require evidence. Obviously the 
need for specially selected and trained personnel is most 
important. The development of a diiterent method of 
procedure and a more comprehensive philosophy demand 
a separate bureau or division. According to a recent 
survey there are seventy cities in the U. S. with a popu- 
lation of 100,000 or over which have created such spe- 
cialized divisions within their police departments. They 
have varying designations such as juvenile aid bureau, 
youth bureau, or crime prevention division. Our own 
division in Houston, set up in 1941, is called a crime 
prevention division. Hereafter I shall refer to these 
functions as pertaining to the crime prevention division. 
In my opinion creation of such a separate division is one 
of the greatest forward steps in law enforcement in the 
past one hundred years. 
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Organization of the Crime Prevention Division 


The time when a police department is big enough to 
justify a specialized bureau or crime prevention division 
cannot be arbitrarily set. I would say as soon as there is 
suficient community interest, available social agencies, 
both private and public, to handle cases referred to them 
by the division, and a sufficient number of cases, such 
specialization should be undertaken. I believe that every 
city of 50,000 or over has a juvenile problem of sufficient 
size to merit a special division, and it is certain that cities 
of 100,000 or over should develop such a separate divi- 
sion. To forestall the seemingly inevitable conflicts that 
arise because of the differences in philosophy and meth- 
ods of crime prevention as compared with the older phases 
of police responsibility, it is highly desirable that the 
new division be set up as one of the line divisions of 
the department, headed by an officer holding the same 
rank as the heads of other line divisions (patrol, detec- 
tive, traffic) and responsible directly to the chief or officer 
to whom such other division heads report. 


Functions of the Crime Prevention Division 


The principal functions of the crime prevention divi- 
sion are: 

1) Identification of the individual delinquent, recov- 
ery of property, referral of the delinquent child to some 
appropriate agency for treatment and if necessary for 
long-time planning and supervision. 

2) Identification of those community conditions which 
favor the spread of delinquency, such as dimly lighted 
dancehalls, honky tonks, taverns, beer joints and juke 
joints, unsupervised commercial amusement centers, and 
related activities such as policing those places, initiation 
of procedures for cancellation of licenses, investigations 
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of suspected locations, policing of bus and railroad depots. 

3) Interpretation of the crime prevention program to 
the community. The immediate objective should be the 
development and mobilization of public support for the 
program, and the long-term objective should be the de- 
velopment of public interest and activity in the solution 
of the fundamental or basic social problems with which 
crime and delinquency are so closely intertwined—such 
as housing, public health in low income groups, inequality 
of educational opportunities, inadequate recreational fa- 
cilities. 

4) In addition to the three major functions of the 
division, it should have responsibility for all criminal 
cases in which adults are charged with offenses against 
juveniles. 

5) Also, for administrative convenience, missing per- 
sons and welfare cases are usually assigned to this bureau. 

In order to carry out the interpretive function the 
crime prevention division must be staffed with people who 
are able to talk at civic clubs, churches and other public 
gatherings; and the police department is not likely to 
get public support so badly needed in crime prevention 
activities unless the program of the division is properly 
interpreted and explained by the staff itself. The inter- 
pretive function is vital to success and also affords the 
police department an excellent opportunity to improve 
public relations for the whole department. Naturally, 
intelligent people appreciate intelligent and progressive 
action in the field of juvenile delinquency after they un- 
derstand what is actually being done. The division thus 
makes friends for the entire department. 

Perhaps I could give you a better insight into the func- 
tions of the police in dealing with delinquent children by 
discussing with you some of the problems involved in 
establishing a crime prevention division and setting the 
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bounds of its authority and functions as related to the 
other divisions of the police department, the county pro- 
bation department (as we have it in Texas), and the 
other social welfare agencies of the community, both 
public and private. 

1) Selection of director After the chief of police has 
decided to organize a crime prevention division within 
his department the first major step in the procedure is 
the selection of the officer who is to head it. He should 
have intelligence, character, integrity, and capacity for 
leadership. He should have the ability to cooperate with 
a wide variety of people. He should have enough police 
experience to be thoroughly familiar with investigative 
procedures and with the operations and functions of all 
the other divisions in the department. In the study of his 
police experience, consideration should be given to his 
judgment and understanding in the handling of young peo- 
ple. He should have an education well above the average 
in police departments, inasmuch as he will have to secure 
the cooperation of the leading citizens of the community 
through personal interviews and public addresses. He 
should be a man with unusual tact, persistence and pa- 
tience. Consideration should also be given to his interest 
in this type of work and his adaptability to it. Only those 
who are seriously interested in crime prevention activity 
and the contribution it makes to the welfare of youth can 
do the job that should be done. Since it probably will 
not be possible to secure an officer who has had special- 
ized training for working with young people, it is desir- 
able to select a director who has sufficient basic education 
and intelligence to develop an understanding of modern 
methods of delinquency prevention through additional 
study and experience, and if possible, through training 
after appointment. 

The new director should be authorized to perform the 
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subsequent steps in setting up the division. He should be 
capable of developing policy and program within the 
framework of the department’s established policies, and 
should be given both responsibility and opportunity to 
do so. 

2) Survey As soon as the director is appointed he 
should make a survey of the extent of delinquency in his 
city. A study of the arrest or court records for the pre- 
ceding three to five years should give him some idea as 
to the number of cases he will have to handle and the 
personnel he will need. 

His survey should also include local resources, the 
churches, the schools, the social welfare agencies, the 
recreational agencies and all other organizations, both 
public and private, which contribute to the moral and 
physical welfare of the community. The crime preven- 
tion division is at all times a referral agency. Ordinarily 
it is not staffed with personnel and facilities for social 
casework. Therefore the individual delinquent must be 
referred either to his parents (in minor cases), or to the 
county probation department or to some other social 
agency for supervision and treatment. The division does 
not accept responsibility for long-time supervision and 
planning. 

3) Establishment of policies and procedures Waving 
determined the extent of the problem and the availability 
of resources, the next step for the director is to establish 
policies which will enable the division to fulfil its functions 
without overlapping those of other agencies. This in- 
cludes a determination of the types of cases which will 
be handled by the division, and some standardized ar- 
rangements for referral of cases to particular agencies. 
It is often desirable for the director to call a conference 
of representatives of the other social agencies with which 
the division must cooperate before it begins operations, 
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in order to work out definite agreements on referrals and 
related matters. 

The director must also work out policies regarding re- 
lations with other divisions of the police department; and 
he must set up working procedures which will enable the 
personnel of his division to stay inside the limits of, the 
policies which he has established. It is highly desirable 
for the director to write a manual for his division in 
which these policies and procedures are clearly set forth. 
When such a manual has been approved by the chief and 
put into effect, it serves as a guide to the division per- 
sonnel and also helps with those cases which affect other 
divisions of the police department. 

4) Selection and training of personnel The director 
should be given wide latitude in selection of his staff 
since he will be responsible for the success of the division. 
This applies even to stenographers and clerical help. 
Since they will be division receptionists it is particularly 
important that they be capable of meeting the public as 
well as demonstrating a kindly interest in the children 
who may visit the office. 

The crime prevention division should be staffed with 
men and women. If it is large enough, there should be a 
supervisor of policewomen who has all the personality 
traits recommended for the head of the division plus 
graduate training and preferably some experience in so- 
cial work. 

The policewomen should be of good character and re- 
finement, preferably well educated, capable of command- 
ing the respect of the business and professional women 
of the city, and other women who are interested in civic 
affairs. Women and girls should always be interviewed 
by policewomen rather than by men. Experience indi- 
cates that a woman is more capable of dealing with a 
female offender, whether adult or juvenile. In addition 
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to her work in the crime prevention division a police- 
woman may assist other divisions. 

Policemen who are assigned to this duty should be se- 
lected for their ability to gain and hold the confidence of 
children and deal with them without injuring their per- 
sonalities. The obsolete tactics of scaring children un- 
necessarily, or destroying their self-respect through name 
calling are responsible for much of the antagonism 
toward the police which we find among our adult popu- 
lation today. The crime prevention officer must do every- 
thing possible to bolster the child’s self-respect and to 
use it as a lever in the creation of a conscience which will 
be a satisfactory substitute for external control. Officers 
must be patient and tactful, but also forceful and persist- 
ent. They must be good investigators and skilful inter- 
viewers. | 

It is extremely important that all personnel be given 
special training for their duties which differ in many re- 
spects from the duties of other police personnel. Train- 
ing rust include criminal law and evidence, investigative 
procedures, psychology, sociology, a thorough familiar- 
ization with the welfare agencies of the community and 
their functions, and specific training in crime prevention 
division policies, records and procedures. The director 
should arrange, through the training division, for peri- 
odic in-service training courses for his personnel. In 
planning and conducting such training programs the di- 
rector should take advantage of the services of the trained 
social workers available in the community and the re- 
sources of the recognized educational institutions such as 
colleges and universities. The personnel of the division 
should be kept constantly informed of the findings of the 
social sciences applicable to their work. 

5) Records Records and forms should be designed 
to meet actual needs. These will include some sort of 
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complaint report with adequate space for the details of 
the case. For all serious offenses, such as rapes, moral 
perversions, molesting children, robberies, burglaries, ag- 
gravated assaults, thefts, possession of stolen property, 
carrying concealed weapons, officers should make out the 
regular police department offense report. Special forms 
should be provided for missing persons cases. A central 
file of cross-index cards should be established for rapid 
checking on individuals known to the division, on repeat- 
ers and also to record the disposition of cases. Report 
forms should also include a monthly report and an annual 
report showing the activities and accomplishments of the 
division. Police departments which have crime preven- 
tion divisions in operation will be glad to furnish sample 
copies of the report forms they use. A spot map is useful 
in locating high delinquency areas where intensive effort 
should be made to provide additional community services. 

6) Detention Detention should be used very carefully 
and should always be held to a minimum. Jt should 
never be used as a punishment for children. If suitable 
detention facilities are not available, the director should 
seek appropriate agencies in the community for the pro- 
vision of such facilities. In the meantime, if the city jail 
is the only place the community has provided for the 
detention of those children who must be held over night 
or longer, the children should be held as far from adult 
prisoners as possible. When necessary, the jail of course 
can be used, since the community cannot expect an officer 
to take the delinquent child home with him. However, it 
should be recognized that even the best detention facili- 
ties should not be used except for the absolute minimum 
time necessary. 


Relationships with Other Police Divisions 
While the crime prevention division has the primary 
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responsibility for the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
and crime, it is dependent on all the other divisions of the 
police department for cooperation in the enterprise. For 
example, the patrol division usually makes the actual 
arrest of the juvenile who is charged with some offense. 
The child is then turned over to the crime prevention 
division for specialized handling. Often the detective 
division starts to work on a case and gets pretty far along 
before they discover that a child is involved in the case. 
Sometimes children and other young people who are past 
the juvenile age are found to be acting together in the 
commission of a crime. These situations are examples of 
the fact that the crime prevention division must have the 
cooperation of the other divisions of the department. 
Conflicts, jurisdictional disputes, and friction will be 
minimized if the director will work out definite agreements 
on matters of policy and procedure in advance and incor- 
porate them in the manual of policies and procedures for 
his division. When the situation is covered by a clearly 
defined rule that has been approved by the chief, little is 
left to argue about. Naturally, it may not be possible to 
anticipate all areas of conflict and it may be necessary to 


work out agreements on new areas of conflict as occasion 
arises. 


Relationships with the Probation Department 

The responsibilities of the division and the probation 
department are so closely related that misunderstandings 
easily arise. Since it is exceedingly important to the suc- 
cess of the job that these agencies work in harmony, it is 
desirable to have a written agreement outlining their re- 
spective spheres of responsibility. 

The juvenile court law in Texas gives to the probation 
department and the juvenile court the legal responsibility 
for supervising delinquent children and preparing long- 
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time plans for them. The police department usually 
handles the delinquent child first, through referral or by 
arrest, and through the crime prevention division has the 
initial responsibility for diagnosing the case and determ- 
ining whether the seriousness of the offense, the previous 
record of the delinquent child, or other factors justify or 
require referral of the child to the probation department. 
In minor cases the police department should make an ad- 
justment by conference with the parent or guardian. It 
may be desirable for the division after its investigation 
and clearing of the case, to refer the child directly to 
some agency, other than the probation department. It 
should be understood that such procedure is permissible 
and within the scope of its authority. 

It should also be understood that the division is not a 
casework agency and therefore has no responsibility for 
continuing supervision of the child. The divi ion clears 
the case, makes its own records, and then releases the 
child to his parent or guardian, or refers the case to the 


appropriate agency for further handling. This ends the 
connection of the division with the case. 


Relationships with Welfare Agencies 


It is impossible to over-emphasize the importance of 
the welfare agencies in the community in the overall plan 
of crime prevention. Their services fill gaps that the 
crime prevention division could not fill without getting 
completely outside of the sphere of police activity. It is 
therefore exceedingly important that the division should 
do everything possible to stimulate the social agencies to 
meet the needs of the community, and should give them 
every possible assistance. It may be found that some wel- 
fare services are non-existent. If so, and if such services 
are badly needed by the crime prevention division in its 
overall plans for the reduction of crime and delinquency 
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in the community, the division should do everything pos- 
sible to stimulate civic leaders to provide the services 
needed. 

As police administrators look about them and see gaps 
in services to combat the spread of delinquency, it is 
natural, and to some extent laudable, that they should 
undertake to fill these gaps by utilizing their own re- 
sources of money and manpower. In my opinion, how- 
ever, there is a very real danger that some police depart- 
ments may be tempted to undertake some responsibilities 
which are foreign to the nature of the police function, and 
for which police officers are not especially trained. Sound 
administrative principles demand that a line be drawn 
somewhere to indicate where police functions end and 
the responsibilities of other agencies begin. The drawing 
of such a line is the more urgent because police depart- 
ments everywhere have had considerable difficulty in 
securing adequate appropriations to carry out legitimate 
responsibilities. We must accept the fact that crime pre- 
vention is a legitimate responsibility of the police, and 
yet it seems obvious that as the causes of delinquency are 
so diverse and the problems with which delinquency is 
associated are so broad and deep-rooted, no one could 
argue that the police should undertake through their own 
budget and personnel to carry on all the activities in the 
war against delinquency and crime. 

Apparently some police executives are convinced that 
boys clubs and recreational activities may properly be 
included in a police department crime prevention pro- 
gram, being persuaded no doubt that the public good will, 
and especially the good will of the children directly af- 
fected, is worth what these activities cost the department 
in terms of money and manpower. In their own local 
situations they may be correct; but it seems to me that 
such activities can be directed more efficiently by the 
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trained staff of the city recreation department, which in 
our city is combined with the parks department. 

In general, recreation and boys club work are activities 
for which the appropriate community agencies have 
trained leaders available. It seems to me that police de- 
partments would accomplish more for crime prevention 
in the long run by stimulating the appropriate community 
agencies to meet these needs. 

Of course it is not wrong when an individual policeman 
on his own time, as a hobby or otherwise, takes an active 
part in all sorts of community enterprises. The police 
department would have a great deal more influence in 
the community if policemen were serving on the boards 
of the churches, the YM‘CA, the Boy Scouts and the vari- 
ous civic organizations. Also if there is a council of social 
agencies in the city, the crime prevention division should 
be represented on it and should take an active part in 
its deliberations. The police department should assist its 
co-workers on the community chest which provides the 
funds for many of the private social agencies. 

In the course of its work the division may locate areas 
where more activity by such agencies as the Boy Scouts, 
or the YMCA is needed. In some cases the churches of 
the neighborhood can be stimulated to greater efforts 
toward meeting these needs. The division should make 
the fullest possible use of these allies in its fight against 
delinquency. 

In conclusion I would like to re-emphasize that the 
functions of the police in relation to delinquent children 
extend to participation in every facet of community life 
and planning. You have seen that in this field we must 
be interested, not only in apprehension of wrongdoers, 
return of property and punishment of the offender, but 
we must be concerned with the mental, physical and 
social health of the child involved in the crime. We must 
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seek out causes and remove them. Sometimes these causes 
seem too deeply rooted, too firmly implanted in the social 
life of the community for us to effect any change. There 
seems little to be done for the child living in a slum en- 
vironment that spreads over a vast area and colors his 
entire life. And yet I believe that working hand in hand 
with social agencies we can slowly, case by case, find some 
solution that affords some relief from the pressures of 
the present environment which lead to delinquency. I 
firmly believe that the majority of Americans are inter- 
ested in the social problems of their community and in 
their fellow men. 

Sound planning and direction are requisite in leading 
the citizen interest toward correction of such problems. 
When a separate division of the police department is 
established to handle the juvenile problem, it must in- 
spire citizen interest and be the compass for citizen action. 
It must be said again and again that social ills of the 
community do not stay within the confines of a neighbor- 
hood or a family. Slums are not islands of isolation. The 
disease, the filth and other social ills that breed in them 
permeate the entire community. Communicable diseases 
have a way of ignoring neighborhood restrictions, the 
influence of one child with ignored delinquent tendencies 
works in the same way as one rotten apple in the barrel. 

I believe that a well-organized crime prevention divi- 
sion will eventually improve the general community atti- 
tude toward the work of the police. It may be that com- 
munity cooperation with the police in behalf of delinquent 
children will eventually spread beyond the eighteen year 
limit. 

While deploring as all of us do what we learn from 
the cold statistics on crime, and the increase in juvenile 
delinquency, now happily leveled off since the end of the 
war, I believe that slowly we are making progress. 
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Every community in the country is on the alert, and I 
sincerely believe that an alerted America is a victorious 
America. The war against crime will not be won in our 
day, but a beachhead is being established and some of 
tomorrow’s children will be saved the tragedy of crim- 
inal life. 
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VER since Dr. William Healy demonstrated the re- 
lationship of some of the fundamental dynamics of 
human behavior to delinquency in children, psychiatry 
has been recognized as an important adjunct in any treat- 
ment program involving cases of antisocial activity in 
children. Nevertheless, the psychiatric clinic as an in- 
tegral part of the entire delinquency program is far 
from an accomplished or even completely accepted fact 
or need. This is especially true of the non-psychiatrically 
oriented group within the program. This group is not 
limited to the judge and his statt but extends to the legis- 
lators, commissioners, or any other legal administrative 
group that hold the pursestrings of the budget. To them 
psychiatrists and social workers are coddlers who frus- 
trate the emotional needs of the lay group. These needs 
occur especially in the area of expressing hostility to cover 
up their own unconscious fears and anxieties—these fears 
and anxieties that are a result of the reaction to guilt 
over some conflict around thinking or acting against the 
good and bad concepts of the social super-ego or con- 
science. 
Dr. G. B. Chisholm in “The Responsibility of Psy- 
chiatry’ pointed out the background of this collective 
social conscience as “‘a force which discourages the ability 


1 One of a series under the general title “The Re-establishment of Peace Time 
Society” Psychiatry February 1946 
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to see and acknowledge patent facts, which prevents the 
rational use of intelligence, which teaches or encourages 
the ability to dissociate and to believe contrary to and in 
spite of clear evidence, which produces inferiority, guilt 
and fear, which makes controlling other people’s per- 
sonal behavior emotionally necessary, which encourages 
prejudice and the inability to see, understand and sym- 
pathize with other people’s points of view. Is there any 
force so potent and so pervasive that it can do all these 
things in all civilizations? There is—just one. The only 
lowest common denominator of all civilizations and the 
only psychological force capable of producing these per- 
versions is morality, the concept of right and wrong, the 
poison long ago described and warned against as ‘the 
fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil.’ 

“In the old Hebrew story God warns the first man and 
woman to have nothing to do with good and evil. It is 
interesting to note that as long ago as that, ‘good’ is 
recognized as just as great a menace as ‘evil.’ They are 
the fruit of the one tree and are different aspects of the 
same thing.” 

Psychiatric clinics were established in children’s courts 
at least ten years before the first demonstration commun- 
ity child guidance clinic began functioning under the in- 
itiative of the Commonwealth Fund. Yet these guidance 
clinics are more than acceptable, actually indispensable, 
and have found their places in community organization, 
while clinics associated with courts are comparatively 
rare, and courts even without psychiatric consultation con- 
tinue to function as adequate courts. Alexander and 
Staub point out some of the factors that control this 
social and cultural lag in their book, The Criminal, the 
Judge, and the Public. Abrahamson in Crime and the 
Human Mind also attempts to show how society, which 
is composed of individuals, reacts as a projection of the 
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motivations and reactions of its individual components. 
In other words, the constructive and destructive actions 
of society are nothing more nor less than the projections 
of the strengths and weaknesses of the individuals that 
make up society. You and I. 


Community Vengeance 


Our entire criminal code, even though it is modified in 
the equity courts for children, is based on the necessity 
for the community or society as a whole to avenge a 
wrong. The judge becomes the just but punishing father. 
He is the authority who acts out the pressures and de- 
mands of our collective conscience or super-ego. The 
judge stands as our last bulwark of strength and metes 
out punishment to those who by their very acts have 
threatened the artificial security and tranquility of social 
orderliness as we know it. In this function the judge helps 
resolve our own guilt and satisfies our own hostility. It 
can be readily understood, therefore, that the concept of 
illness in cases of aggression against society is difficult to 
accept and swallow in its entirety. If we even think of 
accepting it, we are left frustrated because we have not 
fulfilled our hostile needs. We become restless, anxious 
and fearful because our unresolved guilt is held up in 
clear sunlight and we are forced to do something about 
this exposed feeling, that is, the bringing to the surface 
our own ambivalent feelings of the rationale of right and 
wrong and the accompanying guilt around our own strug- 
gle against authority. In other words, we have many 
repressed feelings of hostility and aggression which be- 
cause of our life experiences and relationships to other 
people are kept pretty well below the surface and in 
some cases completely “forgotten.” We have built up 
conscious defenses to protect us from these hostile feel- 
ings. This whole line of defense is disrupted by the 
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criminal who performs aggressive acts and causes our 
uncomfortable feelings because of the association with 
our own conflict. 


Now, the statement that it is we who are guilty or 
feeling guilty and not the delinquent or criminal is not 
very acceptable. Probably because it makes us uncom- 
fortable and we do not understand or like this new un- 
easy feeling, we then deny it and become angry. We 
become indignant. After all are we not the good and 
righteous ones, have we not been wronged? Have not 
they, the antisocial ones, have not they initiated this 
wrong by a wilful conscious act? Then to protect the 
community they should be prevented from repeating and 
should be punished. Is it as simple as all this Let us 
examine more closely what happens. 


A Child in the Clinic 


The following appeared to be, on the surface, a run 
of the mill case of a truant who also was accused of petty 
thievery. He was a fourteen year old Negro boy who 
was referred to the Seattle Guidance Clinic because he 
was not attending school, was accused of small thefts in 
the neighborhood and seemed to have some sort of tic 
or chorea-like jerking of the head and neck. Probably, 
if he had not had these physical symptoms, he would 
never have reached the clinic. 


He was slightly retarded in school and the public 
school psychology department knew this boy. The mother 
was seen by the psychiatric social worker before the boy 
came into the clinic. Both father and mother worked in 
a private club, the mother as a maid, the father as a 
waiter. The family moved to Seattle from Columbia, 
Missouri in October of 1945. Two older daughters who 
live with the family are both employed and a seventeen 
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year old daughter is still attending high school in Mis- 
souri. Even in Missouri the mother had continually 
worked, being a maid in a private family for fifteen 
years. It is apparent that in their present home, which 
seems to be somewhat outside the thickly populated col- 
ored district, there are few playmates for the boy. There 
is no one home during the day when he returns from 
school. Interspersed in this chronological family history, 
as the mother recited it, were her fears around the boy’s 
relationship to the teacher and his difficulty in school 
and her fear that something dreadful would happen to 
him. It was apparent also that she thought the clinic 
was a placement bureau for her son. She admitted that 
she thought perhaps the best plan would be to have him 
in a boarding school. There was evidence also that this 
woman was pushing this boy in his school work because 
education to her meant getting away from menial labor 
jobs. It is interesting to note also that in the mother’s 
description of her anxiety, she stated that every time the 
telephone rang while she was at work she was certain 
that the boy had met with some serious accident. One 
can surmise a guilt reaction in the mother based on her 
own hostility toward her son. 

The mother pointed out several times in her interviews 
that it was wonderful how much attention and interest 
in children there was in this part of the country. Al- 
though the mother in later interviews seemed to relate 
the boy’s tics and tensions and delinquencies to the en- 
tire emotional status of the home, she still felt all these 
interviews were preparation for placement in a boarding 
school, and finally at the last interview she admitted that 
there had always been difficulties with all her children. 
This was a change from her former attitude of projecting 
all difficulties on this boy. 

The boy was given a battery of psychological tests. 
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The main help in determining his intellectual capacity 
was with the Rorschach, and the use of this material 
definitely indicated that he was of at least average in- 
telligence. 

I saw the boy on the third of July. There was little 
evidence of tics or mannerisms. He seemed puzzled that 
the examiner did not ask myriad questions or tell him 
what to do. It was suggested that it was difficult talking 
or even doing anything when not directed to do so. He 
shrugged his shoulders, said that he was in trouble be- 
cause he hit his sister a couple of times. He also played 
hooky a good deal and did not study in school. Again 
he said nothing. It was suggested that he was pretty 
frightened in this new situation. He looked up and then 
laconically denied it. 

Finally he began talking a little bit about home. He 
said at home his mother and father are always “hollering 
at him” and telling him to do something or other. Or 
if he does something, they shout at him because he has 
done it. He did not want to elaborate but stated that 
even if he just goes out of the house and does not tell 
them where he is going and when he is coming back they 
shout and make a fuss about it. He wonders why they 
want to know everything that he does. 

After more hesitation he asked what the clinic was for. 
An explanation was given to him. He accepted this with 
a shrug and again there was a long period of silence. It 
was suggested finally that he believed that we were going 
to send him away to some school. He said that he had 
believed that before, but that the psychologist had told 
him that it was not so. It was suggested, however, that 
it was still hard to believe. He nodded that it was. 

Again after a period of silence, he stated that he would 
like his folks to be different. He does not know why they 
have to yell and cuss at him all the time. Near the end 
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of the hour he almost whispered that he wondered if his 
folks liked him at all. 

It was my feeling that in this boy fourteen years and 
six months of age we were dealing with more than a 
problem of a pubescent boy in a family in which both 
parents work. I felt that not only the boy but the family, 
too, were filled with tensions and anxieties that are part 
of the anxiety of Negroes in our white culture in the 
United States. This is a family of southern Negroes 
from a southern border state, who have always had men- 
ial servile positions and to whom the move going west 
and north was a revolution in itself; but once more in 
this new environment they find themselves again in ex- 
actly the same servile positions. The father is a waiter, 
the mother a maid, both daughters are working. There 
is little time at home when all the family is together. 
There are many hours when the boy is at home alone 
and mother and father are both working. They have 
been sold a house and a lot up. on a cliff, a place danger- 
ous and lonely with only a few neighbors. They have 
felt they have been lucky to get this. The lot is so small 
the boy is denied a pleasure he has known all his life— 
keeping a dog. The servility these parents must show in 
their work tends to create tensions and not entirely re- 
pressed hostilities. But expression of this hostility and 
aggression toward their employers or the people they 
serve would end disastrously and would lead to more 
economic insecurity, and so we find it expressed in en- 
dearing appreciation of the “attention given children up 
here”’ and finally more overtly in the projected hostilities 
within the family group. It was interesting that at no 
time did mother in her interviews talk about intra-family 
relationships and it is evident, not from the mother’s 
interview but from the child’s that the child is the target 
of most of the expressed hostility. 
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We then find this child mixed up. A boy in his fifteenth 
year confused as to his individuality and his need for 
some dependency, struggling harder than other fourteen 
year olds because of the lack of affection and understand- 
ing in the home situation, and finally acting out his rising 
guilt because of his feeling of distrust, and his disap- 
pointment in his parents. The mother gave lip service to 
cooperating with any plan the clinic had to offer but 
could think of no plan except placement of this child. 

A conference has been held with the family society and 
an attempt is being made to help this family in their gen- 
eral distrust of white men and women, and to help them 
express some of this repressed hostility which is only 
revealed in the safety of their own argumentative inter- 
personal relations. In this case the mother more than 
society is asking for punishment for this boy whose acts 
have brought to the surface her own guilt centered around 
struggling against an otherwise accepted but despised 
authority—white culture. 

The case demonstrates, among other things, that be- 
cause of emotional conflicts within himself, sometimes 
exaggerated by social and economic frustrations, the de- 
linquent acts out against society the hostile and angry 
feelings that the community and individuals in society 
experience too; but the emotional and environmental 
pressures for most of us have allowed for other than 
antisocial aggression, as can be shown even in the mother. 
The vast majority of us have accepted acculturation and 
have learned to satisfy these aggressive needs—reactions 
to anxiety and frustration—in much more acceptable 
ways. We hunt or fish, or dig in the earth, or just mow 
the lawn. We may get satisfaction out of driving a sharp 
bargain in the green market or on the stock exchange. 
We drive our automobile—especially over the speed 
limit, or drive a golf ball. When we have to compensate 
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for our own inadequacies we strive for dominance and 
justification of our own status. We hate government 
bureaucracies or big business. We are prejudiced against 
minorities or foreign countries, or we just make our 
wives miserable. 

In the case of the adult criminal this community reac- 
tion is quite obvious. However, children and the 
younger adolescent group are in a much more fortunate 
position. Our reaction to their delinquency has tended 
toward a sort of recognizable surface guilt. These are 
children, still if though partially, dependent upon us. In 
most cases we do not see in them ourselves acting out our 
own frustrations or bringing our guilt to the surface by 
their aggressions. We have recognized them as children 
and the guilt we feel is not because of personal identity 
but because of identity with our children. We are be- 
ginning to see delinquency as a failure of ours. When 
that becomes apparent, additional punishment only covers 
up for our confusion but solves nothing. 


Finding the Cause 


We already have the stimulus to find the cause, eradi- 
cate it, and institute a cure. The philosophy of the juve- 
nile court has been accepted, yet we are constantly chal- 
lenged by the need to make it effective. Sitting by and 
pointing with pride is suicidal in a rapidly changing and 
increasingly complicated world in which we must con- 
tinue and never stop viewing with alarm. However, the 
development of the legality and constitutionality of the 
court of equity for juveniles; the emphasis on planned 
treatment; the de-emphasis on punitive measures, but the 
therapeutic value of the retention of the strength of 
authority; the expansion of a probation and investigation 
system with trained personnel; the function of a strong 
but warm and understanding judge; the gradual change 
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from penal institutions to homes, schools, and resident 
treatment units, have all become an established part of 
an adequate juvenile system, while the psychiatrist and 
the psychiatric team of psychiatrist, psychologist and so- 
cial worker have definitely lagged in acceptance by the 
court. 

In the past fifty years, with the development of dynamic 
psychology stemming from Freud and his co-workers, the 
entire concept of medical psychology has undergone a 
tremendous change. As you know, classification is not 
sufficient. The psychiatrist is no longer an alienist who 
decides whether an individual is competent on the wit- 
ness stand or as a citizen. The psychiatrist dealing with 
delinquents avoids any attempt to slip the toga of moral- 
ist about his shoulders. He knows that outside of the 
several religious philosophies, moral judgment is beyond 
the present scientific knowledge of man except as it per- 
tains to the happiness of the majority of any group. But 
the medical psychologist is emerging as a physician who, 
while beginning to understand the dynamics of human 
behavior, can help the court, probation officers, correc- 
tional officers, parents and parent persons and the child 
himself to understand the particular emotional problems 
involved and to institute a rational treatment program. 


Working as a Team 

Further, psychiatry has expanded functionally. The 
relationship between the psychiatrist and the child is 
not sufficient. The deficiencies in such a meager isolated 
relationship are too great to assure an efficient and com- 
plete psychiatric survey and treatment possibilities. Dur- 
‘ing the past quarter of a century the psychiatric or clinic 
team has grown and matured. The added definitive effect 
of psychiatrist, psychiatric social worker and psychologist 
working together around a case has proved so valuable 
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that a psychiatrist working alone always feels the job is 
not quite finished. 

The individual members of this psychiatric team have 
their own different functions, yet there is such inter- 
dependency that each complements the other in com- 
pleting the total picture of each individual case, and this 
integration is continued in the treatment process. Briefly, 
an explanation of the differences in function can be out- 
lined although there are many variations. The psy- 
chologist by objective testing can help get an impression 
of the intellectual capabilities of the patient plus a fairly 
accurate picture of the deeper problems involved. This 
probing is accomplished by means of the so-called pro- 
jective techniques (Rorschach, Thematic Apperception 
test, etc.) in which the patient expresses feelings and 
symptoms of emotional conflict. An idea of the factors 
behind the total personality structure of any case can be 
then presented with fair accuracy early in diagnostic 
procedure. 

The psychiatric social worker —and in the juvenile 
court it is to be hoped the probation officers will even- 
tually all have social work training and psychiatric 
orientation — the social worker makes a survey of the 
social and emotional tensions involved and a picture of 
the total situation. Her interests and sources of infor- 
mation and observation are primarily the parents. It is 
hoped that the social worker is an integrated person 
who can prevent her own feelings from influencing her 
attitudes. She must have had casework experience so 
that she can be aware of the feelings of her clients and 
not get lost in their verbalization. She must have the 
ability also to do intensive casework therapy either with 
a child or with a parent in combined treatment of parent 
and child. 

Finally, the psychiatrist must be able to adequately 
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observe and interview a child, he must have sufficient un- 
derstanding so he can evaluate the findings of the psy- 
chologist, social worker, somatic physician and others, 
and then interpret those findings to the probation officer 
and the judge. It is assumed that he must have experi- 
enced some psychotherapeutic discipline, preferably with 
children, so that he is in a position to assume his role also 
as therapist and therapeutic consultant. 

In view of this one would think that the psychiatric 
team should be considered coordinate with the judge and 
probation officers. Perhaps some judges are timid or 
block medical psychological aid for fear of losing their 
own position of importance. The false notion is still 
maintained in many courts that the psychiatrist will as- 
sume final decision. In many cases local budgets will not 
stand the necessarily heavy pull of a psychiatric setup; 
yet it is my feeling that many reasons for the lag in con- 
comitant psychiatric activity within the court can be 
found in the psychiatric profession itself. 

Many times a well meaning but non-dynamically 
oriented psychiatrist is of little help when his emphasis 
is nihilistic so far as treatment is concerned and symp- 
tomatic so far as diagnosis goes. For example, repeated 
diagnoses of “psychopathic personality—nothing can be 
done for him” or “‘this child is not insane, not commit- 
table, and not treatable” are of little help and the court 
begins to think of the psychiatrist not as a constructive 
aid but only as a classifier. 

On the other hand, a psychiatrist who makes a good 
dynamic diagnosis and interpretation of the child’s be- 
havior may remain in an ivory tower and lose his effec- 
tiveness because he has less knowledge of cultural and 
social stresses than members of the court and therefore 
limited insight into any practical, workable treatment 
program. 
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But the most frequently erring psychiatrist is the one 
who ignores the real work of the probation officers, who 
does not recognize in them the functioning field case- 
workers, the ones who carry the real burden of a success- 
ful or weak treatment program. They must be helped in 
acting more efficiently. Consultation and case aid to pro- 
bation officers is probably the greatest single role of the 
psychiatrist in a treatment setup for delinquents. An 
adequate probation officer must be aware of the working, 
vulnerable, and re-educational factors involved in each 
of his cases. He must have a full grasp of all of this in 
understandable, usable terms, not fine-sounding but 
functionless words. He must feel secure in this under- 
standing so that he can help make interpretations to the 
judge. The psychiatrist and the probation officers must 
work together in helping the judge become aware of the 
emotional and social factors at work in every case—but 
he must be made aware in such a way that he can use the 
information to make the final decisions in every instance 
himself. The judge cannot hope to remain effective if he 
only rubber stamps conclusions arrived at by his staff no 
matter how great their efficiency. 


Helping the Judge 

Regardless of the fact that, because of our community 
emotional needs, we place judges on a peculiar authorita- 
tive parental pedestal, they remain human beings. In 
spite of their status in society there is nothing in the 
political or civic rules that demands they be well inte- 
grated men and women. Accordingly it is also the psy- 
chiatrist’s job, in relation to the total judicial attitude 
toward juvenile offenders, to help relieve the anxieties 
of the judge. One must remember that every relation- 
ship between two people is a counseling or treatment 
relationship, as a result of which one of the individuals 
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improves. The improvement depends on the low degree 
of anxiety in the other, and it is hoped that the one who 
is less anxious in this relationship is the counselor or 
therapist. The judge must be helped directly in the 
alleviation of his anxieties especially in cases of sex of- 
fenders. He must be helped in understanding the rela- 
tionship, for example, of serious physical aggression to 
sex play between an adolescent boy and a very young 
female child—regardless of how good the boy’s reputa- 
tion and family are. On the other hand, the judge must be 
aided in understanding normal psychological growth 
changes in sex behavior, as for example accepted homo- 
sexual activity and the significance of prepubescent boy 
gangs. The acceptance of the judge’s anxieties, most of 
which are based on not knowing, and the relief of these 
fears by adequate handling must be considered a definite 
function of the psychiatrist as an indirect handling of the 
delinquent child. The less anxious the judge, the more 
psychologically and sociologically aware he is, the more 


adequate his use of the authority of the court. 


Treatment Possibilities 


In the last part of this paper an attempt will be made 
to outline the defects and the positive factors in psy- 
chiatric treatment of the delinquent child. It is quite 
frightening today to find physicians, teachers, scientists, 
politicians, and the population at large repeating in all 
sincerity that the answer to all or most of everyone’s 
personal problems and the ills of society is to develop 
more well trained psychiatrists. This is not the total 
answer since the psychiatrists too are still groping and 
in the main can live up to only one particularly defined 
job—helping directly or indirectly anyone who needs and 
wants help in living a more full, constructive, satisfying 
life in our culture. 
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This is true also in psychiatric treatment of the de- 
linquent child. The psychiatric team is an important part 
of any and every treatment program but it is not the 
whole or final word. Shunting problems to the psychia- 
trist and then sitting back complacently, feeling every- 
thing has been done that can be done, is false security. 
It has already been hinted that some psychiatrists are at 
a loss how to function after a diagnostic interview is 
completed. But even if great skill in every therapeutic 
technique with children and adolescents has been de- 
veloped, there are so many limitations to these techniques 
when applied to delinquents that it becomes imperative 
that not only the psychiatric team but the whole team 
of court, probation system, and psychiatric program be 
put into the game together. All of these groups have 
different and individual functions but it is their working 
together and inter-dependency that make for a func- 
tional, constructive juvenile court system or a makeshift 
one. 

Whether we like to think so or not, we, judges, pro- 
bation officers, and police included, are working with sick 
children, not bad, wilful, amoral, or incorrigible, but emo- 
tionally ill children. Antisocial behavior, or delinquency, 
is nothing more than the acting out in or against society 
of unresolved emotional problems or conflicts. Some chil- 
dren develop behavior problems such as bedwetting or 
stammering, others neuroses such as loss of appetite, 
nightmares, or phobias. In delinquents the anxiety or 
fear related to these unconscious emotional conflicts is 
converted into aggression and acted out. Of course there 
are some delinquents in whom all of this is near the sur- 
face, but those are readily recognized and seldom reach 
the psychiatrist’s office. 

I am not going to add another classification to all of 
those in the literature which have been found lacking in 
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so many respects. Each case is an individual problem and 
must be seen as such. What is necessary for proper 
handling is an overall understanding of how children 
may react to tensions and pressures which result in the 
production of conflicts. In other words, for purposes of 
discussion we can eliminate the mental deficients, the epi- 
leptics, those with organic brain diseases such as en- 
cephalitis, and concentrate on the child who is the major 
problem —the adequately intellectually endowed child 
who has experienced emotional and social insecurity. 
This child does not consciously wish to be antisocial but 
in his fear of being lost, losing identity, and having no 
sense of being wanted or being part of a family group 
or being able to depend on his parents for any real af- 
fection or interest, attempts to compensate by aggressive 
behavior. In the adolescent the added confusion that 
goes with new and growing sexual feeling aggravates the 
problem. 

In treatment the child must undergo an emotional ex- 
perience, not an intellectual re-education. Through this 
experience he can find himself in relation to an adult or 
adults who are able to stand up against his testing and 
who prove reliable, well integrated, and accepting of him. 
He must also find himself in relation to other children. 
One must not forget in any treatment program for de- 
linquents that external punishment such as probation, in- 
stitutionalization and use of the authority of the court 
are in most cases a necessary adjunct because of the 
child’s feeling about right and wrong and the confusion 
that would result if he were accepted without some form 
of external punitive limitations. 


Location of the Clinic 


One must think of how to go about this psychiatric 
program. The question always arises as to whether a 
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psychiatric clinic should be a part of the court itself or 
whether the court should use community psychiatric child 
guidance clinics. In large cities the demand for psy- 
chiatric diagnosis is so great that a full or part time 
clinic must be set up within the court itself. However, 
when one thinks of a treatment program, the size of the 
city or the case load within the court does not come into 
consideration. 

Let us think of the clinic within the court. There are 
many positive aspects. The psychiatric team within the 
court gives ample opportunity for the probation officers 
and the judge and even liaison police officers in many 
cases to contact members of the psychiatric staff over 
acute or even small or minor problems that they would 
hesitate to bring to the clinic if it was in another part of 
town and dissociated from the court. Many times just a 
word of explanation as to the process involved in an in- 
dividual case will do a great deal toward helping the 
oficer or judge make a more constructive decision as to 
his role. Just a word over the telephone in many cases is 
enough to relieve many anxieties brought on by doubts 
or mixed up personal feelings. 

On the other hand, however, the expense of maintain- 
ing a psychiatric clinic may be such a load on the budget 
of the court that the whole program may become unbal- 
anced because the probation officer caseworkers will 
have to handle larger case loads. Other administrative 
problems aiso may come into the picture due to the fact 
that the number of cases seen by the psychiatric staff will 
be relatively small compared to those coming to the 
other court staff members. 

Finally, it is difficult to carry out treatment with a child 
when the therapist, regardless of what he tells the child, 
still remains part of the authority of the court. It has 
been my experience that the child has always looked upon 
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the psychiatrist within the court as a court physician, and 
a real therapeutic relationship is virtually impossible. 

When the clinic is outside of the court the therapeutic 
possibilities of course are not interfered with by the court 
building and the bogey of authority. The clinic is a gen- 
eral clinic for children who have emotional problems. It 
is no longer a place “where bad boys and girls go.” Re-« 
gardless of how much certain judges would like to have 
their juvenile court buildings a place where children can 
go for help, the odium of being bad accompanies the 
child to the courthouse in our present culture. Further, 
the court can certainly help share the expense of the 
budget of the community clinic so that more workers can 
be employed to carry the added burden of the court cases. 
However, it is important also for the court to remember 
that the clinic is not set up to take on a percentage of 
court cases balancing the percentage of the budget main- 
tained by the court. This can lead into all kinds of diffi- 
culties and hard feelings. It is important for the judge 
and the court as a whole to recognize that a community 
clinic means not only a clinic where children from the 
court can be examined and treated, but also one which is 
an important bulwark in the whole delinquency preven- 
tive program in the community and in emotional prob- 
lems of public health. 

As already stated, the clinic within the community has 
its drawbacks for the court. The distance and the for- 
mality caused by distance eliminate the small intimacy 
of the clinic within the court. Also it is important for the 
court to recognize that service will take longer because 
of the waiting list, as the court has to share the time of 
the clinic. 

Defining Function 

Finally, let us examine exactly the function of the psy- 

chiatric clinic and what can be suggested as an ideal goal 
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within our present concept of psychotherapy. First of 
all it is imperative that the psychiatric team be a diag- 
nostic team to help in understanding the dynamics and 
the emotional reaction within the child whose case is 
being studied. Sometimes the type of delinquency so 
frightens the community and creates so much anxiety in 
the parents, teachers, and parents of fellow school 
children that the entire attitude of the community can 
be negative and destructive if not straightened out. This 
is true especially in cases of sex delinquency. I recall the 
case of a child who was caught in some minor sex de- 
linquency and was returning to school and even being 
accepted by her classmates, but the teachers and the group 
of parents were all so anxious that plans were still afoot 
to have her placed in a boarding school. After these 
cases are studied and the dynamics involved are under- 
stood and the teachers and parents help in understand- 
ing the child, much of this anxiety is alleviated and the 
children have been helped to regain their acceptance 
within their community. 

In some cases true hysterical amnesia has been diag- 
nosed and the child has been helped to regain his memory 
under chemical hypnosis. These are some of the more 
dramatic instances of diagnostic procedure, but the rou- 
tine run of the mine diagnostic surveys that help the 
worker and the court understand the dynamics and emo- 
tional principles involved do much toward a positive, in- 
telligent decision by the court and good sociological 
planning for treatment in spite of the fact that many of 
these cases are not suitable for or in need of psycho- 
therapy. 

Secondly, the psychiatric clinic acts as a consultation 
agency for the juvenile court. It may not be necessary 
to run certain cases through a complete diagnostic sur- 
vey, but after the case is reviewed a discussion may be 
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held between members of the staff of the court and the 
psychiatric agency, and many of the snarls straightened 
out. Consultation with no study of the child may be 
helpful as in one case in which a boy, known to many 
agencies and about whose family there was a great deal 
of sociological data, came to the court after killing his 
father during an argument. This father had been pre- 
viously in a state hospital suffering from a psychosis. The 
boy had a great many fears that now he, the boy, would 
be considered insane also. It was decided that because 
so much data were available the boy was to be placed in 
an institution for some time and because a psychiatric 
survey in a guidance clinic would only help make him 
feel more and more as if something was wrong with him, 
it would be much more constructive for the subsequent 
treatment of the child to just have a consultation with 
members of the juvenile court staff. This was done and 
some recommendations were made as to the dynamics in- 
volved in this aggressive act. 

Lastly, the most direct function of the clinic is of 
course psychotherapy with the child involved. There. are 
three kinds of psychotherapy that the clinic can be active 
in. First of all, the direct treatment of the child and the 
parent, usually the mother. However, in cases of delin- 
quency, there are many times when a parent is not avail- 
able. I have successfully treated a child, and at the same 
time helped the caseworker understand her better and 
make a positive foster home placement. However, treat- 
ing delinquents who act out their conflicts rather than 
turn them within themselves as neuroses can lead to many 
complications. This is especially true if the child again 
begins to act out his problems during the emotional tur- 
moil involved in treatment. One must also remember 
that psychotherapy has been designed primarily for the 
treatment of those individuals who have repressed emo- 
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tional conflicts and show some anxiety or converted anx- 
iety around these conflicts. If the child is not anxious 
and the symptoms are confined to acting out, then psy- 
chotherapy in an out-patient clinic is certainly not in- 
dicated. 

Secondly, there are possibilities of group therapy with 
a small group of delinquents of the same sex and around 
the same age group and who more or less have the same 
sort of delinquent acting-out of the problem. For ex- 
ample, certain adolescent girls confused about their sex- 
ual feelings, or a group of adolescent boys whose primary 
symptom is stealing automobiles. However, working with 
this kind of group again leads to the complication of their 
acting out their conflicts during therapy. 

Finally the clinic can help by frequent psychiatric con- 
sultation with a caseworker on the probationary staff of 
the court who is doing intensive casework therapy with a 
delinquent on probation. 

In conclusion may I make the following suggestions 
for the best possible relationship between a psychiatric 
agency and the juvenile court. 

1) Psychiatric consultation should be available to all 
juvenile courts whether the psychiatrist comes as a con- 
sultant to the court or the court utilizes the entire psy- 
chiatric team as an agency consultant. 

2) Psychiatric clinics should be available for diag- 
nosis and for aid to the court in disposition of seriously 
disturbed children and for the treatment of those chil- 
dren who can be treated in out-patient clinics. As men- 
tioned before, it is important that the treatment clinic be 
dissociated from the court. 

3) Itis important that we begin to establish psychiatric 
consultation to institutions for juvenile delinquents. Per- 
haps in this setup an occasional patient would be seen for 
diagnostic purposes, but on the whole this psychiatric con- 
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sultation could be used with a caseworker doing intensive 
casework within the institution, or with trained group 
workers who would be working with groups within the 
institution. Regardless of the bogey of the authority of 
the therapist, group therapy within an institution would 
be the most efficient way of treating the greatest number 
of delinquent children. In this way they would get help 
working with each other under the supervision of a 
trained group therapist and would also be protected 
from acting out their delinquencies in society during 
treatment. 

4) Finally it is imperative that the probation officer 
be a trained caseworker with a good understanding of 
the dynamics of human growth and emotional develop- 
ment. It is important that these caseworkers be well in- 
tegrated people themselves so they do not react in a 
personal way to the acting out aggressiveness of the 
delinquent child. We cannot wait until all probation 
officers are trained graduate social workers. The need is 
now—so the psychiatric clinic and the psychiatrist him- 
self can help in orienting those individuals who are going 
to have intimate relationships with the children (and 
this includes the judge) by orientation seminars in the 
principles of psycho-dynamics. 
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ROBATION and parole workers face on every one 
of their workdays the same thing I face most of the 
time in my work: namely, human aggression. At first 
glance, the difference is only that you call it crime, delin- 
quency, while we call it aggression. That something which 
we call aggression is one of the major forces that underlie 
not only all malady and unhappiness psychiatrists and 
psychologists deal with, but all antisocial acts as well. 
The common ground of your profession and mine is 
broad indeed. My profession is engaged in exploring 
the rules of operation of this aggression, and in invent- 
ing and applying methods of treatment by which the sway 
aggression holds on man can be diminished. Your pro- 
fession is engaged in administering the law designed to 
curb the aggressions of those who already have revealed 
that aggression holds sway over them. Besides curbing 
aggression you are engaged in applying preventive meas- 
ures, such as re-education to forestall the recurrence of 
aggressive acts. The difference is only that while you are 
that organ of society which is designed primarily to pro- 
tect society, we are the organ of society primarily directed 
to protect the individual. Obviously the distinction is not 
so sharp as I have put it. The law too protects the in- 
dividual’s rights, and the psychiatrist and psychologist in 
many ways protect society. Yet when it comes to a show- 
down the primary responsibility of the law is to society, 
ours to the individual. 
Now law which is your tool, and science which is our 
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tool, are developing, changing systems. In a society like 
ours changes are not imposed from above but come 
through the grass roots. Thus an exchange of ideas be- 
tween those who apply the law and those who apply the 
science of psychology seems eminently called for. I am 
sure that those who apply the law have frequently been 
unhappy with psychology and psychiatry, and conversely. 
But these are dissatisfactions on which progress thrives. 

Our profession often feels that the law and its ad- 
ministration do not take account of the human suffering 
and maladjustment that underlie crime and that the law’s 
method of curbing crime often fathers new crime. Not 
infrequently psychiatrists and psychologists feel that the 
law let a man go free who is dangerous to himself and 
to society unless he is given psychiatric treatment. Con- 
versely, officers of the law often feel that psychologists 
and psychiatrists, who reduce human actions to their 
causes, hold up these causes as an excuse for crime; the 
protest then is that thus, earlier or later, no crime will 
be punishable and no curbing feasible. It is true that 
psychology and psychiatry endeavor to find the motives 
of all human action, even of crime. It is true that very 
often these motives are unconscious and the perpetrator 
of the crime has no understanding and even no control 
over the aggressions that drive him to crime. However, 
I am sure that at present in only a minority of adult 
criminal cases would psychiatrists and psychologists feel 
that therapy could help the man onto the “right track.” 
You may rest assured that psychologists and psychiatrists 
in general do not advocate that to understand the mo- 
tives of human behavior in general, and crime in par- 
ticular, is to excuse crime. Therefore it would be fool- 
hardy not to want the law to curb crime with its present 
means—until such a time comes when it will adopt new 
discoveries. Such discoveries, ranging from new means 
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for curbing crime to preventing it, may issue from a 
closer contact of our professions. There is one exception 
to this. With delinquent children and adolescents the 
situation is different. We have important demonstrations 
that without using punishment they can be restored to 
socially useful existence. But this is not my topic today 
and I shall dwell on it only long enough to say that a 
reform of our training school system is urgently needed. 
Cooperation of administrators of the law with psychol- 
ogists and psychiatrists to change the character of the 
training school is an inevitable necessity. 

Laws adapt themselves to changing conditions. And 
I want to express the hope that the trend will continue 
which led officers of the law to become interested in psy- 
chology, and that the collaboration of the two profes- 
sions will ease the adjustment of the law to the present 
changed conditions. Here as in other walks of life the 
contributions of psychiatry and psychology loom greater 
than ever before. 

I made these points merely to indicate the many com- 
mon problems we have. I wanted to point up that our 
professions need to get more closely acquainted. Such 
acquaintance can be initiated by listening to each other 
carefully, but it will not be realized until we are working 
together in your various institutions. To know about 
each other is good, to have disagreements is human, but 
we learn to appreciate each other only when we really 
see that we are mutually helpful. 

Part of how the psychologist will be helpful to you 
lies in his tools and skills of personality testing, and this 
is my real topic for today. 


What is Personality? 


For a person in your profession there is an easy way 
of grasping the idea of modern personality testing. You 
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are acquainted with the working methods of the detec- 
tive. He comes to the scene of the crime, surveys it for 
certain minute details, interviews the people of the en- 
vironment, forms an idea about the kind of man likely 
to have committed the crime, and then sees to whom his 
clues and inferences lead. The situation in personality 
testing is quite similar. The perpetrator of all the events 
of a human being’s life is that abstract something called 
“personality.” He is a very elusive fellow, really a straw- 
man whom we psychologists and psychiatrists have set up 
to take the blame for all that a man does. Actually, per- 
- sonality is a principle that manifests itself in the actions 
and in the course of the life history of a person. The 
»people who live with the person know only segments of 
his actions and life history and thus they can know only 
various aspects and segments of his personality. Even 
the person himself is aware only of certain aspects of his 
personality. The phrase “unconscious motivation” means 
that a person doesn’t know many facets of his own per- 
sonality, even though this personality of his manifests it- 
self in all his actions. Thus, personality is like the culprit 
the detective tries to find. The culprit’s identity is wrapped 
up in the scene of the crime—it is the detective’s job to 
decipher it from the marks left. The personality of a 
subject leaves its mark on everything he does, says, or 
thinks. The personality tester’s job is to decipher it. The 
culprit tries to make it a perfect crime. He will try to 
leave no identifying trace. He will try to appear to have 
been elsewhere. He may even try to make it appear that 
absolutely nothing happened there. 

You may ask with astonishment: Can there be any- 
thing about personality which resembles this? As a mat- 
ter of fact you know that there is. We all try to act as 
social conformists. We wear the same type of clothes, 
we use or avoid the same kind of language and topics— 
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and so on. We all manage more or less successfully to 
conform and to hide thereby our uniqueness. What is 
true for these gross matters of life is true for our think- 
ing and actions. Human beings of our civilization—and 
possibly of all civilizations—strive for conformity. This 
conformity is the automatic concealer of personality. It 
is just as effective in some respects and as ineffective in 
others as is the culprit in concealing his crime or his 
identity. 

How then can personality be recognized? A case his- 
tory obtained from the subject, family and acquaintances 
by interviewing and observation is the time-honored 
method of psychiatry. However, just as in the detective’s 
questioning, these approaches presuppose that the people 
to be interviewed are available, that they can answer ques- 
tions, that they do not distort the truth wilfully, and 
finally, that memory can be trusted—and we know it 
cannot. Crime detection developed laboratory methods 
to cope with its difficulties. The laboratory methods of 
personality study are the personality tests. 


How Personality Manifests Itself 

Within the confines of the skin of an individual is his 
personality. In spite of the social concealment, it mani- 
fests itself in his actions, talk and thought. Personality 
tests create standardized situations in which few conceal- 
ments are possible. As we all well know from everyday 
life, what a person says is often more concealing than re- 
vealing of his personality. This is so partly because even 
if he would want to reveal it, the person does not know 
a great deal about his personality; moreover, social pro- 
priety prevents the communication of many things, and 
finally, some things people do consciously conceal. But 
how a person does something, how he says something, 
will usually be self-revealing. How we act and how we 
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talk is something of which we are as little aware as we 
are of our personality. Therefore, how we say some- 
thing is not amenable to concealment as much as what 
we say. Thus, to eliminate concealment, personality tests 
seek to establish the how rather than the what of our 
actions. To achieve this the modern personality test 
usually confronts the patient with situations in which he 
does not know which reaction is proper and which im- 
proper; where he can not tell which reaction is innocuous 
and which revealing. Situations like these are called “un- 
structured” situations. —To summarize, modern person- 
ality testing is based on the recognition that everything 
a person does is characteristic of him, that the way he 
does it rather than what he does is revealing of his per- 
sonality, and that the more unsurveyable, unfamiliar, un- 
structured a situation is for him, the more clearly will his 
reactions outline his personality. 

One recognition—that everything a person does is 
characteristic of him—leads to another: that any situa- 
tion can be used to infer a certain subject’s personality, 
provided that one can “read” his performance. A stand- 
ardized test situation is one which has been used on many 
people until we know just what kind of reactions can be 
expected from various personalities. In reading the sub- 
ject’s personality from his performance, we have to sift 
out carefully what is mere social conformity. Proper 
precautions must be taken to divide what is personally 
significant from what is social conformity in these test re- 
sponses or performances. " 

All this means that we have to create a testing situa- 
tion which is unstructured, which elicits from the subject 
a sample of his behavior, which can be easily recorded, 
which is amenable to scoring, that is to say, expression in 
numerical terms, so that comparisons can be made be- 
tween individuals’ test behavior. 
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Tests in Use 


So far I have attempted to give you a bird’s eye view 
of modern personality testing. Now I would like to talk 
about some of the most important tests used at present. 

Let me start with your old acquaintance, the intel- 
ligence test. It may surprise you to hear that it is also 
used as a test of personality. Since you are acquainted 
with intelligence tests, I will talk only about the most 
recent one. It is the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. This scale 
consists of eleven item groups, or as we usually call them, 
subtests. One subtest consists of arithmetical questions; 
another, questions of information; another, copying block 
designs, etc. The subject obtains a score for his perform- 
ance on each of these subtests. The test as a whole yields 
an IQ. Now the subject is aware that he is expected to 
do his best, and he does. But there are things of which 
he is unaware. He is unaware that if he is a very anxious 
person he will do much worse on certain subtests than he 
does on others. He doesn’t know that if he is prone to 
be depressed or is actually depressed he will do much 
worse on certain subtests than on the rest. He doesn’t 
even know that his performance is closely related to his 
personality and to any maladjustment he may have. As 
you see, what we want is not just his IQ, but rather the 
relationship between his subtest scores, the how of his 
performance. 

I want to give you a few examples. Delinquent chil- 
dren and psychopathic personalities often excel in that 
subtest which involves planning and social insight, while 
they do comparatively poorly on other subtests. Certain 
subtests will be likely to show that their verbal develop- 
ment is retarded while other subtests will be likely to 
show that their visual-motor skills are well developed. 

This type of analysis of intelligence tests is called pat- 
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tern or scatter analysis and is one of the potent aids in 
personality diagnosis. Good practice however never re- 
lies on one avenue in evaluating a test, nor on one test 
alone in evaluating a person. 

Another avenue for evaluating intelligence tests is the 
“analysis of verbalization.” For example: the manner in 
which a delinquent adolescent or a psychopathic person- 
ality will respond to vocabulary questions is different 
from the average person’s responses. They are inclined 
to guessing, to missing the point just by a mite. Thus, to 
the question, “what is a proselyte?” one answered, “‘it is 
a bad woman,” and to the question, “what is ballast ?”’, 
“it is a dance.” 

We know also however that not all delinquents and 
not all psychopathic personalities will show this pattern 
of achievements and this type of verbal response. Those 
who show these patterns and verbalizations are those de- 
linquent adolescents and psychopathic personalities who 
from the psychiatric-psychological point of view have 
just those disorders—delinquency and psychopathy. But 
there are others classed as delinquents or psychopaths for 
whom delinquency or psychopathic behavior is merely a 
symptom, an expression of underlying and more signifi- 
cant psychiatric disorder. In the tests of these people we 
find other patterns. Regrettably, no large-scale investi- 
gation throughout all our penal institutions has been car- 
ried out as yet to establish the general validity of these 
findings which hold for delinquents and law-breaking psy- 
chopathic personalities seen in psychiatric institutions. 
There is no doubt that such a large scale investigation 
would discover new patterns not usually seen in psychi- 
atric and psychological clinics, and would go far to en- 
rich our knowledge of the psychology of the criminal. 

Let me now turn to the most frequently used person- 
ality test of our day, the Rorschach test. The Rorshach 
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test consists of ten ink-blots. The ink-blots do not repre- 
sent—in the customary sense of the word—anything. 
Different people may see a great variety of different 
things in each ink-blot. There are virtually hundreds of 
responses that may be justifiably given and an infinite 
number which may unjustifiably be given to each one of 
these blots. Experience and statistics have established 
what are so-called “normal” responses to these blots and 
what are deviant, unusual responses. 

What the person sees in these blots is not so important 
as how he sees it and how he words what he saw. The 
responses are therefore classified as to what portion of 
the blot was seen by a person as a certain object: the 
whole blot, a large part of it, or tiny spots of it. A 
subject may say: “it looks like an animal skin,” and point 
to the entire picture; or he may say: “this here looks 
like a cat’s head,” and point to a spot on the blot. The 
responses are also classified according to content: was 
it human, animal, landscape? Also they are classified into 
common and deviant responses, sharply seen and blurred 
responses. Then they are classified as to whether form, 
color, shading, movement figured in the objects seen. The 
subject is altogether unaware of these classification pos- 
sibilities which do not refer really to what he saw but 
rather to how he saw. It is these classifications of the 
responses of the person and their relationships that show 
his personality and type of maladjustment—if any. Thus 
the bulk of juvenile delinquents are prone to see things 
in parts of these ink-blots rather than in the whole ink- 
blot. They are prone to see animals rather than a variety 
of things. They are inclined to give a limited number of 
responses rather than many. They are inclined to react 
to the form of the ink-blot and sometimes to its colors 
rather than to any movement impressions the blot may 
suggest. This is a very crude description of the Rorschach 
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reactions of the most common type of juvenile delinquent 
who comes to our clinics. Even of this type it gives a 
picture only of the garden variety and not of the many 
variants. A wide exploration of other types of delin- 
quency and psychopathy has never yet been systematically 
undertaken in any of our penal institutions. 

I cannot go here into even a perfunctory description 
of other personality tests. I would like only to mention 
that we have learned to reconstruct the. personality of 
people by showing them certain photographs in which 
people are acting out something. Then we ask them to 
make up a story about each picture. This is Murray’s 
Thematic Apperception test. The stories so obtained are 
revealing of the problems and conflicts of the subject’s 
personality. For example, one picture shows a man in 
darkness standing in front of a lighted window. One 
subject will tell the story of a man about to commit sui- 
cide, another subject of a man meditating about the uni- 
verse, a third, of a youngster climbing out the window, 
going to see his sweetheart, etc. We learn about person- 
ality by association tests: we call out words to people, 
asking them to say very quickly the first word that comes 
to their minds. We learn about personality from the sub- 
ject’s handwriting, from drawings he makes when told, 
“draw a man,” “draw a woman,” “draw a picture of 
yourself.” Still another means of reconstructing a sub- 
ject’s personality is the Szondi test. Photographs of peo- 
ple with various types of maladjustment are shown to 
him, and he is asked to choose which he likes most and 
which he dislikes most. Out of the tendency of choices 
_ that emerges, it has proved possible to reconstruct cer- 
tain aspects of personality. Besides these here-mentioned 
modern personality tests, there are many other standard- 
ized situations in which the reactions of the subject can 
be numerically expressed and directly compared with those 
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of other subjects, and which are useful in diagnosing 
personality. 


Utilizing Tests 


Before concluding I would like to discuss the question: 
Of what use can personality testing be to your profes- 
sion? You will remember that I called your attention to 
the fact that, from the psychiatric point of view, there 
are two kinds of psychopathy and delinquency. Roughly 
speaking, one is a personality of this type, the other a 
symptom of a quite different psychiatric disorder. You 
are familiar with the amiable swindler, this prototype of 
a parasite; and with the tortured, driven kleptomaniac 
who has to steal even though he may not need what he 
steals. You are all familiar with the vagrant adolescent 
who never had a home, or one that left a “problem 
home,” to coin a phrase, which was a home none the less; 
then you are familiar with the torn and desperate wan- 
derer escaped from a home which was a veritable torture 
chamber. The amiable swindler may not be amenable to 
psychiatric help for social readjustment by the methods 
now at our disposal. The kleptomaniac certainly is. To 
curb our amiable swindler by the power of the law may 
be the only solution for the time being. To lock up the 
kleptomaniac is a sure way to prevent forever his recov- 
ery to a socially useful existence. Not only that: the pos- 
sibility for his recovery is within the scope of our present 
psychological techniques. It is in spotting these two major 
types of cases, the confirmed criminal and the involuntary 
criminal, that personality testing can be of most obvious 
help to you in your work. 

Your profession has brought you into intimate contact 
with many people; and your psychological sense and un- 
derstanding is sharpened far beyond that of the average 
person. May I nevertheless hazard the guess that, in 
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spite of this sharpened psychological understanding, you 
again and again professionally encounter people and sit- 
uations which confront you with a psychological puzzle. 
For instance, a defendant who refuses to communicate 
anything, or a convicted man whose handling is a prob- 
lem. In these cases also, personality tests and the skilful 
psychologist may be of considerable help to you. 

Beyond all this I wish to point to an urgent and im- 
perative task: to find out what makes a criminal. This 
would call for the careful psychological exploration by 
means of personality tests of that segment of the popu- 
lation which becomes your wards. Only the thorough 
knowledge of their psychology can carry us a step further 
in the development of that remarkable system of curbing 
crime and re-educating criminals that your profession has 
built. 

We are living in an age where science in general and 
psychology in particular has made a considerable con- 
tribution to progress. Many a practical problem in agri- 
culture, industry, communication, has found solution 
through scientific discoveries. Your profession carries a 
heavy responsibility for one of the most painful prob- 
lems of our society. I am sure that none of us can fore- 
see just which of the discoveries that psychology has 
made will help simplify your heavy responsibilities and 
solve some of your problems. A period in which pro- 
bation officers work with psychologists would produce 
the answer to this. At the same time this would afford 
the psychologist an opportunity to explore a new area. 
While contributing to the solution of your problems, he 
will also encounter a new realm of human phenomena, a 
new variety of human beings within the scope of psy- 
chological exploration. 

We have to learn much about human beings before we 
can help humanity to control aggressions and so do away 
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with antisocial behavior. You and your profession are in 
a key position to speed up or to retard this endeavor. I 
firmly trust that in the near future you will facilitate and 
speed up greatly such development to the betterment of 
our penal system as well as to the increase of our knowl- 
edge about those who commit crimes. Both will lead to 
betterment of society. 
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Group Study and Treatment of Children 
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Ryther Child Center, Seattle, Washington 


HOSE of us who have been entrusted with respon- 
sibility for the care of the child who, because of his 
conduct and behavior has been separated from the com- 
munity and placed in a group more or less segregated 
from normal life activity, are confronted with a strange 
contradiction. By the very process of placing him in our 
care society has said of this child that he is different, so 
different that society considers it unwise for him to live 
in touch with its free institutions. Yet once he is in our 
care people seem to imply that he is exactly like other 
children and to demand that our relationship to him 
be that of the normal parent to the normal child. 
The man who has raised four children of his own, the 
PTA member, the legislator who has been twice a grand- 
father, the public school official whose institution refuses 
to permit such children to attend, the butcher, the baker, 
and the candlestick maker, speaking independently and 
congregately, tell us just how this job should be done. 
To a certain extent this attitude is valid. To a much 
greater extent than is recognized it is naive and unreal. 
It is true of course that a child admitted to an insti- 
tution for whatever reason wants basically what all 
human beings want. He wants to love and to be loved. 
He wants to belong and to participate in the give and 
take of living. He wants to be productive in terms of 
the gifts and capacities with which nature has endowed 
him. Certainly we should never for a moment forget 
that. But we must also help the public to realize that 
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by the time many of these children come to the attention 
of law enforcement bodies, or to the specialized services 
set up for them, these basic needs have frequently been 
so deeply repressed or have become so distorted and per- 
verted in their expression as to be almost unrecognizable. 

Any alert, honest, institutional worker reporting that 
which he observes instead of that which he would like 
to observe, will tell you that many of the individuals 
admitted for custodial care or treatment services often 
function in a way which would seem to be a direct denial 
of this basic life pattern. Instead of responding to af- 
fection when exposed to it, they frequently attack, and 
they sometimes vent their strongest animosity against 
the individuals who have attempted to be most gentle. 
They must either have nothing at all to do with a group, 
must completely control it, or must function within it 
for the purpose of making trouble or causing confusion. 
Life energy given them for purposes of production seems 
to be consistently and vigorously utilized for the sole 
and only purpose of destruction. And even when they 
go along quietly from day to day seeming to conform, 
they may suddenly and unpredictably display deep hatred, 
withdrawal, or attack. Years of persistent effort to re- 
train, redirect, persuade, and encourage may be wiped 
out in a moment of frustration and the child reassumes 
the old pattern from which we thought we had so care- 
fully weaned him. 

Certain children of course coming to the attention of 
law enforcement bodies present nothing more than situa- 
tional maladjustment, i.e., they are normal children with 
a background of normal experience suddenly exposed to 
an abnormal situation. If placed in a favorable environ- 
ment they immediately function like adequate human 
beings. It is certainly to be hoped that this group is 
quickly recognized by an alert juvenile court staff which 
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utilizes the services set up for the normal child, or that 
if such a child does find his way into a treatment service 
or correctional institution, that procedures are flexible 
enough to permit his immediate discharge without the 
necessity of his remaining under care for some fixed 
period. The tragedy and waste of these children when 
they are given unnecessary, expensive, and often destruc- 
tive institutional care cannot be over-emphasized. 

However, if we are realistic, we must face the fact that 
(particularly as the standard of juvenile court function- 
ing improves) the greater percentage of children finally 
released for institutional care are a long way from nor- 
mal. Over a ten-year period I have become familiar 
with the histories of many children who enter our state 
training schools from the Seattle area, and with few 
exceptions they are youngsters potentially dangerous to 
community life and potentially very troublesome to in- 
stitutional administrators. 


Sick, Not Bad 


The thing that we must constantly interpret about 
these children however is not that they are “bad,” but 
that they are sick. We know that it is no more illogical 
for such a child to refuse love when it is offered or to 
attack the person offering it than for a physically sick 
child to be unable to eat or to vomit that which he does 
eat. The love he has known has been so mixed up with 
the poison of hatred and rejection that he will have to 
be fed carefully for a long time only such portion of 
selected relationship as he can be expected to assimilate— 
and the hurling back, the violent vomiting, may recur 
again and again, as it does with the man recovering from 
ptomaine. 

To review his life history is to see clearly why he 
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fears and distrusts the group—why he must defend him- 
self from it by refusing to be a part of it or by violent 
attack upon it. A boy I knew who went the inevitable 
way from training school to reformatory to peniten- 
tiary, had from the age of two been forced to eat and 
sleep in an outhouse away from the family group com- 
posed of his parents and brothers and sisters, because 
his father questioned his paternity. Never in all his life 
had he been able to do anything without adults telling 
him that that was not the way to do it. Is it not natural 
enough that he dared not love or trust anyone, that he 
could not believe that any group would really accept 
him, that he gave up trying to create, and that he settled 
for the perverse pleasure of destroying? We aren’t 
going to get anywhere in meeting this problem of human 
maladjustment until the public accepts that charactero- 
logical illnesses are as deep lying and as highly individ- 
ualized and often as difficult to cure as physical illnesses, 
and that they require the same expert care. 

Many people who are very sympathetic with the child 
who made trouble in a situation where he was mistreated, 
completely fail to understand why he persists in that 
pattern when he is placed in a new group with kindly 
adults. What we must recognize and interpret is that 
all people tend to relive their life situation, to project 
into all subsequent patterns of response the initial pat- 
terns of response. Dr. David Rapaport and others have 
shown how the utilization of this basic truth applied in 
the field of projective testing has produced a system of 
extremely reliable diagnostic procedures, which we should 
be the first to respect and to utilize. The fact that is 
sometimes overlooked, however, is that the child tends 
to project his basic feelings, emotions, and attitudes, not 
only into a phantasy situation which may be created in 
the testing medium, but projects it also into all living 
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experience. There is no Rorschach card half so pro- 
vocative as life. 

All of us in some degree tend to respond to women, 
or at least certain women, as if they were mothers or 
mother persons likely to treat us as our mothers treated 
us. We tend to carry over also the father pattern in 
regard to men, or sibling responses in regard to per- 
sons who may represent brothers or sisters. With most 
of us, however, the initial responses set up by parent 
figures, or brother and sister figures, are not so sharp 
and so overwhelming that we are unable to differentiate 
between the individual who treats us in a certain way 
and therefore is entitled to a certain type of response, 
and other individuals who may be very different and to 
whom there is owing a different response. To the de- 
gree to which we are able to differentiate we are normal 
persons. No one of us achieves it completely. With the 
deeply disturbed children who come to our attention 
something in the color or character or intensity of their 
early relationships to parents or parent surrogates has 
had such sharpness, such incisiveness, such an all-pervad- 
ing quality of one kind or another, that the child has 
lost his capacity to differentiate between the attitudes of 
these parents and of other persons. 

Unless society can recognize this, that the child’s at- 
tack upon it, upon the world of law and order, upon 
judges and school principals and policemen, is inevitably 
a projection of the pattern of his initial relationships, 
then we are failing completely to understand the basic 
structure of human response. And of course it is not 
just when the pattern is stern and domineering that there 
is a carry-over. If the pattern is predominantly in- 
dulgent or seductive or any of a hundred other possi- 
bilities, it may create this undifferentiated response in 
the child, this overwhelming need to deal with all life 
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as if it were the initial battleground. And out of the 
initial response may come a hundred subsequent re- 
sponses—guilt and anxiety taking again almost unrecog- 
nizable forms of expression. With the emotionally sick, 
as with the physically sick, normal functions cease to 
function normally. 

What does this all mean in terms of the responsibility 
those of us administering institutional services for such 
children have undertaken—unlike as these responsibili- 
ties may be and varied as they may be from one institu- 
tion to another, or one type of population to another. 
Granted all this internal combustive force of rebellion 
and hatred which swings the child beyond any free will 
of his own, unrelated to present reality, into acts of 
aggression and attack, we have him under care now. 
What are we going to do about it? 

Ideally, of course, every child who finds it impossible 
to make a basic community adjustment should be given 
individual therapy set up through such psychiatric, psy- 
chological, and social work skills as will meet his basic 
needs. It is costly care, but it is not half so costly as 
failure, and several services throughout the United States 
which have been able to render such individualized 
treatment can offer valid proof of the productiveness of 
the method. Such wide education is taking place regard- 
ing the values of specialized service that the problem is 
rapidly ceasing to be one of available finance and has 
become one almost entirely of available personnel. 
Whereas the chief task used to be that of trying to per- 
suade administrative heads to employ people with spe- 
cialized skills, the problem today is largely that of 
consoling people who are convinced of the value of 
specialized staff persons, have fought for a budget with 
which to employ them, and find none available for em- 
ployment. A greatly accelerated training job must be 
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done, and it is a responsibility which the professions of 
psychiatry, psychology, and social work are honestly at- 
tempting to confront. 


The Child in the Institution 


But whether or not such individualized services are 
available, the basic day-by-day job of living with the 
child in the institutional situation goes on. It is easier, 
can be operated with less strain and greater flexibility, 
in what I believe to be a sounder direction, if it is inte- 
grated with individual therapy. But nothing, it seems to 
me, is more invalid than the comparisons which are fre- 
quently made between the administrative procedures of 
the small unit able to select its intake and able to utilize 
individual therapy, with that of the large congregate 
group forced to take whoever comes into it, and without 
diagnostic or treatment facilities. The former has the ad- 
vantage of knowing what it is dealing with. The second, 
not knowing what it may be dealing with, has to be pre- 
pared for anything. 

But whether or not we do have resources for indi- 
vidual therapy, there are some common factors in sound 
administration anywhere to which I would like to direct 
the remainder of this paper. What are we, living with 
the child in the institution, responsible for his education, 
his living habits, his protection, the protection of the 
community from him, going to do about it? The first, 
it seems to me, is to recognize for ourselves and to teach 
our staff to recognize the special problems of the emo- 
tionally disturbed child so that we are not unprepared 
for his responses and do not get confused in our own 
responses toward him. Again and again, in the training 
of any new staff person, or in the continued supervision 
of an old one, you will have him in your office saying 
that he simply cannot understand why a certain child 
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continues to act as if he were abusing and mistreating 
him when he had gone out of his way to be kind to him. 
With a kind of “this is where I came in” response, you 
will start over again, just as long as you function, trying 
to point out to the worker this strange phenomenon of 
projected emotion. 

From an observation standpoint, it will become quickly 
apparent what was his initial life experience. Where 
do his responses seem to have the least relationship to 
reality? Admitted to the institution, did he hate on sight 
a kindly old gardener? Perhaps a grandfather he once 
loved deserted him. Does he have to make slurring re- 
marks about every woman? One would be interested in 
his feeling about the virtue of his mother. Is he unbe- 
lievably docile with a man in the room and make trouble 
the minute he leaves? By whom do you think he has 
been dominated? Does he cry “cheat” and “‘gyp”’ when- 
ever a younger boy is given recognition? Do you sup- 
pose someone at home loved a younger brother more? 
Does he bluster and bully and then go craven at the 
moderate pain of a vaccination or an inoculation? Ob- 
viously he fears deeply some physical or psychological 
danger—fears it so deeply that he goes all day denying 
it. Sometimes these observations tally with the case his- 
tory and sometimes not—sometimes they reveal material 
more significant, more obscure, than any factual review 
could show. We must be alert to these responses and we 
must respect the fact that they come out of his life ex- 
perience, are partially beyond his control, and show 
clearly his desperate need for help. 

Secondly, for exactly the same reason that the therapist 
working with the individual accepts it (quite apart from 
all the community’s pressures in connection with it) the 
institutional administrator must assume responsibility 
for keeping the situation sufficiently steady at all times 
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so that neither the child nor the staff gets caught in 
undue release of hostility and aggression, with its sub- 
sequent guilt and anxiety. The better the skill of the 
individual therapist and the better the skill of the ad- 
ministrative head, the more subtly this can be achieved. 

All of us who have ever operated institutions know 
that situation caused when the timorous insecure worker 
comes on duty and the whole house tempo begins to 
swing a little wide, with misconduct outreaching previous 
misconduct, and the children testing the inadequate adult 
further and further until finally there is nothing left 
except for the staff person to beat a hasty retreat or to 
move in on disciplinary retaliation. Likewise we have 
all seen those periods when a strong, adequate adult 
comes on duty, and a strange kind of peace settles over 
the entire household, because the children know that 
nothing is going to be permitted to happen which can 
mount and mount into one of those frenzies where ‘“‘some- 
thing has to be done about it.” 


Unrealistic Administration 

One of the things which is cutting severely into the 
efficiency of institutional administration is the unrealistic 
recommendations of educators, social workers, and others, 
who do not realize that deeply disturbed children will 
go into violent rages or anxiety states at slight provoca- 
tion and need controls which must be very steady and 
very consistent. Nothing is sadder to observe than the 
cyclical tendency within state institutions to push toward 
more and more liberal programs without any realistic 
appraisal of whether or not the children can take them, 
only to have the situation get out of hand and culminate 
in whippings and straight-jackets. The cycle also takes 
place in terms of appointment, an over-liberal educator 
alternating with a tough-guy law enforcement officer, 
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both in turn being put out by a public opinion that doesn’t 
understand at all what is really wrong. 

By control of course is meant an entirely different 
thing from retaliation. Neither am I talking about co- 
ercive, repressive measures or of regimentation. I am 
talking about a psychological steadiness which arises out 
of the personality strength and adequacy of the adults in 
charge, an intuitive awareness of when the individual or 
the group needs to be checked and an ability to establish 
these checks without brutality. But even strong-arm 
methods are infinitely preferable to that form of admin- 
istration in which the adult is so reluctant to use physical 
force that he stands by helplessly while one child vic- 
timizes another. At the worst I doubt if adults are ever 
as cruel to children as an emotionally disturbed child 
can be to another child. 

Such overall control in regard to a few basic issues 
need be no denial of the small individual freedoms 
and responses which the child actually enjoys more greatly 
if the overall controls are known to be secure. Some- 
times we spend more time seeing that the child never 
talks back, that he keeps himself clean and writes no 
objectionable words on the walls, that he does not break 
or scuff furniture, than we do trying to see that one 
child is not mutilating another. It is this balance of 
basic control plus leniency which permits the Ryther 
Center to assume responsibility for a child who has been 
running away, injuring other children and setting fires. 
A month after admission you may find him unclean and 
disgruntled, messy with his food, stalling on all assign- 
ments, mildly insolent when spoken to, but living in an 
unlocked building, presenting no immediate threat of 
danger to children or property, partly because he is per- 
mitted diffuse release of his negative feelings. He has 
these feelings and you can’t dam them up. 
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The next most important step in institutional admin- 
istration is to help the child free himself from the need 
to project upon you and therefore upon the world re- 
sponses which relate not to you but to the people with 
whom he confuses you. By doing it you will help him 
in his first groping steps to a more honest appraisal of 
reality. It means of course that you’re going to have to 
be a different kind of person from the adults who have 
mistreated him, that you can’t fall into the error of de- 
ciding that if he’s going to constantly accuse you of par- 
tiality, that you might as well be partial, or getting so 
annoyed at being charged with being brutal that you do 
get brutal. Painstakingly, patiently, you must make it 
apparent to the child out of the way you respond that 
you are a different kind of person, that you are a person 
he can trust and love, and therefore the continuation of 
his distrust and hatred toward you is not realistic. I am 
not talking so much about any effort to try to tell the 
child this, as I am about the ability to show it. An oc- 
casional worker can verbalize this concept without get- 
ting clumsy and in a way which gives it meaning to the 
child, but generally, talking about it is meaningless. 

Next, help the child to objectify his situation, setting 
him an example in the ability to inquire into how a cer- 
tain event happened, why it happened, and what else 
might have been done about it instead of the thing which 
was done, whether it was done by you, by him, or by 
somebody else. If a child comes to you screaming that 
another staff person has just done something which he 
considers absolutely unfair, an easy, interested, sympa- 
thetic inquiry which neither attacks nor defends the staff 
person, but only helps the child to try to explore a little 
into the basic feelings and purposes behind the act, may 
suddenly bring from the child a generous, ‘‘Gee, skip it, 
I guess I was the guy that got mixed up.” Often the 
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child who cannot see clearly at all his own maladjust- 
ment can begin thinking about some generic problem of 
conflict or confusion within the institution, and suddenly 
make an application to himself with astonishing insight. 

Some people may think it is unnecessary to warn in- 
stitutional staff not to over-identify with the child’s feel- 
ing of grief, anger, and hatred, but workers do this 
sometimes, just as some workers seem not to understand 
at all what the child’s emotions are about. It is possible 
to sympathize with his emotions so much as to actually 
reinforce them. This tends to wall the child off into a 
little relationship with you, a kind of ‘“‘you and I know” 
which accentuates his withdrawal from reality and in- 
tensifies his feeling that the rest of the world does not 
understand. You may actually be making him a sicker 
child. 

Help him to sublimate. About half of us are getting 
along in the world because we have learned to express 
socially unacceptable emotions in socially acceptable 
forms. Athletic activities permit a form of aggressive 
competition which is allowed nowhere else. Handcraft 
may let a child, completely despondent over his inability 
to be creative and wishing more to destroy than to create, 
balance off the two emotions until he is free to make 
something. A youngster who feels totally different, with 
no awareness of any facet of himself through which he 
could belong to any other person, may suddenly discover 
a congeniality of interest with some other child, through 
bug collections or what not. Recognize however that it 
is possible to be just as controlling in the art class or 
the playground or the workshop as it is in any other 
phase of administration, and it is here where repressed 
feelings can and should find release without danger to 
anyone. Here is the area in which the institution can be 
lenient without fearing riots or runaways. Yet the “do 
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it this way,” “be neat,” “make what I assign,” may carry 
on until the child has to run. 


Equipment for Use 

Too much institutional equipment is expensive, highly 
perishable, and limited in use. Inexpensive articles which 
are easily replaceable, which can take quite a beating 
before they have to be replaced and which are usable by 
a good many children are ideal for institutional use. In 
this regard I am dismayed at how many institutions have 
invested in printing presses. Printing is an activity which 
requires an almost neurotic need for conformance, for 
having everything in its place, and only a few children 
can work in the shop at any given time. Likewise it gives 
practically no opportunity for release of negative feel- 
ings without extremely expensive replacement. What 
the child needs is activity in which he can participate 
without too much adaptation to other people and with 
the situation free enough so that he will have an op- 
portunity to experiment with his own creative forces. 
Give him, for instance, cheap drawing paper. He may 
at first start to draw only ugly faces which he promptly 
conceals or demolishes. He may have to start construct- 
ing something only to destroy it half way. The genius 
of the staff person’s relationship in such activities is to 
be able to hold the line between those individual free- 
doms which will give the child diffuse release of emotion 
and those overall controls which will keep the child from 
becoming a danger to himself or to others. 

Recognize honestly with the child that you cannot 
make him into something he does not want to be, that 
unless he wishes to be a socially acceptable individual, he 
probably isn’t going to become one, that only within 
very small limits which you are able to enforce ex- 
ternally have you any real control over him, and that 
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only for a certain prescribed period. The whole concept, 
honestly stated between a child and an administrative 
official, is so freeing to the child’s ego, so emancipating 
in terms of his own productive wishes, that in and of 
itself it may be almost enough to create an entirely new 
attitude on the part of the child towards you. 

In conclusion I wish to reiterate the two basic con- 
cepts which I have tried to set up. The first is that there 
is no cruelty so great as the failure to recognize the in- 
ability (not just the unwillingness but the inability) of 
many a maladjusted child to use normal freedom be- 
cause the burden of hatred and aggression which he 
carries is too great. This places upon us the responsi- 
bility for giving him on the one hand that overall control 
which can protect him and society from this aggression 
while at the same time helping him to express it in 
socially acceptable ways and making it possible for him 
to find new forms of emotional response. And secondly, 
I want to reiterate that we must not forget for one 
moment that underlying the hatred and the anxiety of 
the maladjusted there survives in every youngster, dis- 
torted, inaccessible, all but exterminated, the basic human 
desire to be loved, to belong, and to produce. It exists, 
a reservoir of potential strength and energy, which may 
at any time assert itself. In each child these vital forces 
are eternally at war with the patterns which a cruel and 
devastating life experience has superimposed upon him. 
It is the job of institutional administration, as it is the 
job of individual therapy, to help the child free himself 
from the coercive force of these superimposed responses 
and to release his own latent vitality. 
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If a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, that will not 
obey the voice of his father, or the voice of his mother, and 
though they chasten him, will not hearken unto them; then 
shall his father and his mother lay hold on him, and bring 
him out unto the elders of his city, and unto the gate of his 
place; and they shall say unto the elders of his city, “This 
our son is stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our voice; 
he is a glutton and a drunkard.’ And all of the men of his 
city shall stone him to death with stones. 


HIS is the law as laid down by Moses a few thou- 

sand years ago in Deuteronomy XXI, 18-21. It is 
one of the first, if not the very first recorded pronounce- 
ment on the handling of the juvenile delinquent. Maybe 
the elders of the city constituted the original juvenile 
court. And this doctrine, with some modification of its 
severity, has largely prevailed down to comparatively 
modern times, when at the turn of the present century 
children were taken out of the adult criminal court and 
turned over to the juvenile court as we know it. 

‘“‘“As we know it.” But do we know it? I often feel 
the juvenile court is the least understood and most mis- 
understood of all our legal institutions. This is hardly 
strange considering that our ordinary civil and criminal 
courts have been established for centuries in substan- 
tially their present forms and have become somewhat 
familiar to us, if not by personal experience as litigant, 
witness, juror or spectator, at least through the drama, 
movies, literature and the press. On the other hand, the 
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juvenile court has barely shed its swaddling clothes and 
is just emerging into the growing pain stage. 

But after ten years’ experience as a juvenile court 
judge, I find myself still the victim of a legal heresy: 
realistically and essentially the juvenile court (except to 
a limited degree) is not a court in the sense commonly 
accepted by both laymen and lawyers. 

Just what is a court? The man on the street would 
probably tell us it is a place where people go (or are 
taken!) to get justice; an agency for the administration 
of justice. And he would be fundamentally right. That 
is what most of our courts are doing, most of the time. 
But that is not what the juvenile court does. It is not an 
agency for the administration of justice to children. I 
don’t mean that the juvenile court is not just to children. 
It is more than just to them! 

Then what is justice? Our prevailing concept of jus- 
tice is barely two centuries old. Before that time the 
courts didn’t always administer justice as we know it 


today. If a man accused of crime happened to be 
wealthy or of the upper classes, he was apt to be let off 
with a figurative slap on the wrist. If on the other hand 
he happened to be a peasant or a poor man, he was apt 
to be punished with undue severity. 


The Scales of Justice 


So when about two centuries ago the idea was pro- 
pounded by Beccaria, among others, that all persons 
always should be treated alike, whether rich or poor, 
nobleman or peasant, it was hailed as a great step for- 
ward. The court must treat everybody alike. Justice 
must be even-handed. The court must no longer look at 
the individual. It must look only at the offense. It must 
be blind to the individual. 


This concept is recognized in the conventional symbol 
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of justice. You have seen her hundreds of times, a 
statuesque female figure with arm extended, holding in 
her hand a balance. Into one scale goes the crime, into the 
other the punishment. When the two balance evenly 
then even-handed justice is done. And just so the lady 
won’t be subjected to temptation, or be influenced by the 
wealth or poverty or other attributes of the individual 
affected, she is kept blindfolded. She is blind to the indi- 
vidual. 

A new concept of justice has been rapidly gaining ac- 
ceptance in recent decades. It is sometimes called “‘indi- 
vidualized justice.”! It strips the blindfold from the lady. 
It not only permits her to see the individual, it bids her 
scrutinize him. It transfers much of the emphasis from 
what has he done to why has he done it; from what 
should we do to him to what should we do for him. 

The very first court to write into its statute this new 
concept was the juvenile court. It broke away from the 
traditional idea of administering even-handed justice. 


The quintessence of its modern philosophy is expressed 
in another scriptural quotation, somewhat more modern 
than the Mosaic law previously quoted, Matthew XVIII, 
12-13: 


How think ye? If a man have an hundred sheep and one 
of them be gone astray, doth he not leave the ninety and nine 
and goeth into the mountains and seeketh that which is gone 
astray? And if so be that he find it, verily I say unto you, he 
rejoiceth more over that sheep than over the ninety and nine 
which went not astray. 


A Court but Not a Court 


Thus the juvenile court was not designed to be and 
has never become a court as the man in the street thinks 
of a court, to wit, an agency for the administration of 

1Roscoe Pound, Dean Emeritus of Harvard Law School, has written extensively 


on this subject. Three of his simpler and more recent essays are in the 1942, 1944, 
and 1946 Yearbooks of the National Probation Association. 
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justice. Now, how about the juristic conception of a 
court? Here is a simple dictionary definition: “‘a tribunal 
for the judicial investigation and determination of con- 
troversies;” or more simply still: “‘a place where issues 
of law and fact are decided and the law applied to the 
facts found.” 

I have visited most of the major juvenile courts from 
Maine to California, from Texas to British Columbia. 
In studying their operations it was very seldom indeed 
that I ran across anything that even remotely resembled 
a court by either of the above definitions. (Of course I 
am speaking only of the juvenile court in its exercise of 
jurisdiction over delinquency.) 

The investigations are not judicial. They are social. 
They do not emphasize the details of the offense or of- 
fenses committed. They do emphasize the child’s biologi- 
cal and environmental background and constitute a so- 
cial history of his life to date. They are not made in 
court, but in the field. They are not made by a judge, 
not even by a lawyer, but by a specially trained type of 
professional person called a probation officer or coun- 
sellor.1_ They are not legal, not judicial. While they 
may invoke the ultimate exercise of judgment, they are 
not judgmental. 

Controversies over judicial determination are rare. 
They arise for the most part when the child and his 
parents plead that he be “given another chance” and the 
judge is of the opinion some other disposition would be 
for the child’s best interest. (Incidentally, the infre- 
quency with which such controversies occur is a fair 
gauge of the efficiency of the preliminary casework on 
child and parents. ) 

Issues of law in the experience of all juvenile court 


1In a well-ordered community, investigations of the overt offenses are conducted 
by the police, school and other authorities rather than by any juvenile court officer. 
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judges are rare. Issues of fact are almost equally rare 
and what is “applied to the facts found” does not re- 
semble the law as we ordinarily conceive of it, although 
always within the law and authorized by law. For ex- 
ample, a statute reads: “‘Whoever commits burglary 
shall be imprisoned for ten years.’ The issue of fact is, 
did he commit the burglary? If that is decided in the 
negative the law is applied to the fact so found and the 
accused is set free. If decided in the affirmative, the law 
is applied to the fact so found and he is sent to prison 
for ten years. But when in the juvenile court a child is 
found delinquent, there is no fixed law to be applied to 
the fact found. On the contrary, the court is given ex- 
ceedingly broad authority; it may do one or more of a 
number of things; it may even employ the trial and error 
method until it hits upon the right plan. (And consider- 
ing the breadth of its authority, it is astonishing how 
extraordinarily seldom any court is accused of abus- 
ing it.) 

For these reasons it appears to me, at least, that the 
juvenile court is not a court according to juristic defini- 
tion any more than according to the concept of the man 
in the street. Then what is it? 


The Court Is Like a Hospital 


As I have said elsewhere,! the answer is best derived 
from an analogy. The court operates more like a hos- 
pital or a clinic than anything else. There are nearly 
thirty respects in which the analogy between the two ap- 
pears valid. To mention a few: 

If a person’s bodily functions deviate so far from the 
normal that he cannot be properly treated in his home, 
he is ordered to a hospital. If a child’s conduct deviates 


so far from the normal that it cannot be successfully 
1Yearbook National Probation Association 1941 
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corrected in the home, he is ordered to juvenile court. 

The hospital gets the patient after he is sick. The 
court gets the child after he is delinquent. The hospital’s 
function is to cure the patient and prevent him from 
becoming a chronic invalid; the court’s, to correct the 
child and prevent him from becoming a chronic criminal. 

The hospital’s primary concern is the individual pa- 
tient; it serves society, first by curing the patient and 
restoring him to society as an able-bodied citizen; second, 
through research, developing techniques, disseminating 
knowledge, preventive medicine, and by quarantining the 
occasional dangerous patient. The court’s primary con- 
cern is the individual child; it serves society, first by re- 
claiming the future citizen; second, through research, de- 
veloping techniques, disseminating knowledge, leader- 
ship in preventing delinquency and crime, and by quaran- 
tining the occasional dangerous child. 

Generally speaking, the hospital doesn’t have to find 
out whether the patient is sick, but why. Just so, the 
court doesn’t have to find out whether the child is delin- 
quent, but why. To digress a moment, this usually comes 
as something of a shock to laymen, lawyers, and most 
trial and appellate judges, and even to a new juvenile 
judge. What is either unknown or overlooked is the 
thoroughly established fact that children, unlike adults, 
almost always confess their offenses before they appear 
before the judge finally. In my own experience with over 
12,000 delinquency cases, barely one in a thousand chil- 
dren has failed or refused to confess the offense charged. 
Even in the larger cities where some of the youngsters 
come from the heart of gangland and might be expected 
to have been schooled not to “talk,” I am assured that 
confessions are received in 99 out of 100 cases. This is 
the experience of juvenile court judges throughout the 
country. Usually the arresting officer has a confession 
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before we meet the child. If not, the probation officer 
or psychologist in the course of his efforts to win the 
child’s confidence is nearly always presented with a con- 
fession, often covering offenses police or teacher or 
parent never dreamed of. 

To resume the analogy, the patient describes his symp- 
toms; the child discloses his delinquent acts, his symptoms. 
Just as a full description of symptoms by the patient 
facilitates accurate diagnosis, so the child’s disclosure 
facilitates the court’s diagnosis—and more. It is an in- 
dispensable prerequisite to successful treatment. Psycho- 
logically speaking, it fulfils the office of catharsis. Theo- 
logically speaking, it fulfils the office of confession, the 
basis of the sinner’s forgiveness and redemption. Unless 
and until the child makes his confession, the court is 
powerless to help him more than superficially. It would 
be trying to help him build his future life on a founda- 
tion of falsehood, like building his house on sand, not 
rock. 

After diagnosis, medical science prescribes the proper 
treatment for the patient; after diagnosis, the court does 
the same thing for the child. The hospital doesn’t treat 
symptoms. It doesn’t try to cure the fever patient by 
locking him in a refrigerator. No more does the court 
treat symptoms. It doesn’t try to cure the truant by 
locking him in a schoolroom. 

The hospital sometimes inflicts pain upon the patient, 
but to cure or protect—never to get even. If the court 
finds it necessary to hurt the child, it is always done for 
the purpose of disciplining or teaching him—never for 
the purpose of punishing or getting even with him, 
Juvenile courts do not punish. To punish means 
literally “to inflict pain.” The words “pain,” “punch,” 


and “penalty” are derived from the same root as 
“punish.” 
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Punishment Does Not Work 


To digress again, the four main reasons commonly ad- 
vanced for punishing adults are: 1) to deter; 2) to pro- 
tect society; 3) to reform; 4) to avenge society. It has 
been proved time and again that as a deterrent punish- 
ment is no great success, though obviously there are cases 
where vicious and dangerous individuals must be quaran- 
tined for the general security. As a reformative, im- 
prisonment has been pretty much a failure, but the social 
and scientific facilities slowly but steadily being provided 
in our institutions lead one to expect continued improve- 
ment in this respect. 

By all odds the most prevalent motive for punishing 
people is revenge—to get even with them. The individ- 
ual has hurt society; therefore society hurts the indi- 
vidual; that evens the score. This “retributive justice” 
appears partly a hangover from the ancient /ex talionis, 
the law of retaliation, an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth. If you question the prevalence of this attitude, 
the next time a particularly heinous crime is committed 
in your community, read the editorials, talk to people 
on the street and see what they think ought to be done 
to the guilty party. Instances can be cited by the dozen 
showing that the average citizen and even many of our 
supposedly enlightened citizens still think that the punish- 
ment should fit the crime. They want the offender to 
get “his due,” get “what is coming to him,” get “speedy 
justice.” Most of them rationalize their primitive, puni- 
tive-vindictive impulses by extolling punishment as a deter- 
rent, despite all the evidence to the contrary. Not so 
many speak of protecting society and almost none men- 
tion reformation. 

Back to our analogy once more, the hospital does not 
employ amateurs, no matter how enthusiastic or well 
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meaning, but professionally trained technicians. The 
same is true of the progressive court. 

The successful hospital does not appoint its staff mem- 
bers with a view to their ability to get business or en- 
hance the hospital’s popularity. The modern court does 
not appoint its staff members with a view to their ability 
to get votes or enhance the judge’s popularity (although 
a court that consistently disregarded public sentiment 
would soon come to grief both financially and politically). 


The Curative Agent 


A patient has a fever: the doctor uses a clinical ther- 
mometer, a microscope to examine the sputum, and takes 
an x-ray of the patient’s lung. His diagnoses the case as 
tuberculosis. The patient’s history shows he had a tuber- 
culous ancestor; that he has been living in squalor, ill-fed, 
ill-clothed, ill-housed. The doctor orders him to a sani- 
tarium. There he gets cleanliness, a warm, comfortable 
bed, plenty of rest, nourishing diet. Eventually he is dis- 
charged and pronounced cured. 

Who cured that patient? Was it the doctor with his 
thermometer, microscope, x-ray? Was it his placing the 
patient in a better environment? Was it the janitor at 
the sanitarium who kept the place clean? The nurse who 
kept him warm and comfortable and saw that he got his 
rest? The dietitian or cook who provided the nourishing 
food? Was it any one or all of these? Never yet have 
I found a doctor who had the temerity to suggest that 
medical science cured that patient. Doctors know better. 

All the time that patient was lying in bed there was 
being formed around the diseased spot in his lung an 
enclosure of calcium, a stone wall. Eventually that stone 
wall literally imprisoned the tubercle bacilli and rendered 
them harmless. It was then that the patient was pro- 
nounced cured. 
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Who built that wall? The doctors have a name for 
it—vis medicatrix naturae, the healing power of nature. 
Call it God if you wish. That patient was cured by a 
supernal power, something above and beyond medical 
science or anything human. All that science could do was 
to remove the patient from the environment that was the 
source of his infection, place him in a wholesome en- 
vironment, and give this higher power a chance to do 
its work. Doctors rely on it constantly. No doctor mends 
a broken bone. He simply brings the ends together so 
nature can do the mending. He removes obstacles in the 
way and sets the stage for this power; gives it a chance. 

The same thing is true with the delinquent child. 
Reformation or rehabilitation or good conduct cannot 
be imposed upon him by force. You cannot make a child 
go straight. He has got to want to go straight. It has 
got to come from within. All that social science, psycho- 
logical science, or the utmost skill in human endeavor 
can do is to remove as many obstacles as possible in the 
way of the operation of this supernal power so it can 
get in its work within the child; and through constancy 
of skilled, beneficent contact, subtly induce and help the 
child to change his attitude so as to give this power a 
chance. 

Just to be realistic, I might cite one respect in which 
our analogy falls down. Most patients want to get well. 
Most delinquents do mot want to go straight (which 
doesn’t make the court’s job any easier). 

Now, if the juvenile court be so much more like a 
hospital or clinic than like the conventional conception 
of a court, if its application of the principles of social 
science appear to be more in keeping with the practice 
of medical science than of legal science, then why bother 
to have a judge? Where, if any place, does the judge 
fit into the picture? 
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The Judge 


Let me make it perfectly clear that a legally trained 
judicial officer is an utterly indispensable part of the 
picture. In those rare instances where an issue of fact 
develops, there must be a judge to decide it, to determine 
whether the child did commit the offense. Who but a 
judge could decide the occasional issues of law, e.g., de- 
termine questions of jurisdiction of persons or of subject 
matter, questions of procedure, service, interpretation of 
statutes, etc.; pass upon the validity of pleadings, entries, 
and other countless details of practice? 

Always there is need of a judge to safeguard the con- 
stitutional guaranties of our federal and state bills of 
rights; to make sure no child is deprived of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law; that no parent 
is deprived of the custody of his child without due pro- 
cess; that every child and necessary adult party has his 
day in court. 

In case records as well as in hearings it takes a judge 
to detect and discount, or better, eliminate incompetent 
evidence, hearsay, rumor, suspicion, the testimony of in- 
competent witnesses; to guard against subjective as dis- 
tinguished from objective attitudes on the part of officers 
and referees; to see that facts prevail over fancies; that 
science does not overstep the bounds of law or common 
sense in administering treatment. 

There must be a judge to weigh such seeming impon- 
derables as the child’s best interests over against the 
natural and legal rights of the parent; as the child’s best 
interests over against the general security or protection 
of society; a judge to act as arbiter when scientists can’t 
agree; to serve as a check and balance upon the legalistic 
demands of the attorneys on the one hand, and the ideal- 
istic demands of the theorists on the other. 
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No court can be expected to rise above its judge. 
Therefore nothing transcends in importance the quality 
of the judge. He is both foundation and keystone of the 
court. The best of laws, the best of buildings, even the 
best of personnel will not make a good court if the judge 
is not qualified for his particular job. Conversely, a prop- 
erly qualified judge can contrive a fairly good court 
despite various handicaps. 

Now, as to what constitute the proper qualifications of 
a juvenile court judge, I am going to be heretical again, 
and part company with those who write and speak on 
the subject. Of course we’ve got to start with a good 
lawyer. That he should possess the highest degree of 
integrity, intelligence, industry, independence, patience, 
hard common sense, goes without saying. These are 
fundamental prerequisites of any judge in any court. But 
running a juvenile court is the job of a specialist. It de- 
mands special qualifications above and beyond those re- 
quired of others. 

Almost invariably, the first special qualification men- 
tioned is “love of children.” Here’s my heresy: I think 
that is a mistake. It might even be dangerous. In our 
court, persons who prate of their love of children are 
suspect. The more loudly they protest, the more apt they 
are to be covering up some sort of rejection or personal 
inadequacy. Even if they keep quiet about their love for 
children, we have seen too many fond parents and others 
who love them not wisely but too well. One of the banes 
of our efforts to do constructive casework is the over- 
protective parent or relative or third person. 

To revert again to our medical analogy, the best sur- 
geon is not necessarily the one who loves his patients the 
most. The most skilful diagnostician or practitioner in 
any area of medical science is not necessarily the greatest 
humanitarian. The best executive or administrator is not 
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necessarily one who is known for his love of humanity, 
singly or in the mass. I said that to make love of children 
the primary requisite might even be dangerous. It might 
lead to outright sentimentality. It might lead to handling 
the children’s cases on an emotional basis. I have wit- 
nessed instances where that has occurred. I hope no one 
will get the idea I am so foolish as to hold that love of 
children or of humanity or a humanitarian attitude is not 
a valuable asset. As I shall indicate a little later, no man 
who is not blessed with an exceptional degree of altruism 
should ever aspire to become or be permitted to become 
a juvenile court judge (for his own sake as well as the 
people’s!). The point I am making is that something 
else should come first. 

That first prerequisite of a juvenile court judge (be- 
yond those standard qualifications required of all judges) 
should, in my opinion, be eagerness to learn. This is be- 
cause he is entering upon a special field of activity for 
which he is not yet fitted. Observe I do not say unfitted. 
It is simply that his previous education, training and ex- 
perience were not calculated to fit him for this particular 
type of job. He certainly didn’t learn anything of con- 
sequence about juvenile courts in college; I know of no 
law school that gives any courses in handling juvenile 
delinquents or in juvenile court philosophy; and chances 
are a hundred to one he never learned anything of con- 
sequence about the juvenile court in his law practice. The 
painful fact is that with exceedingly few exceptions every 
lawyer who ascends the juvenile court bench must go in 
green as grass. 

A very great majority of juvenile court judges preside 
at the same time in other courts, which usually occupy 
much more of their time. For these other duties they 
have been specially prepared in law school, experienced 
in law practice. For example, the judge of a trial court 
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must be expert in rules of evidence. He had opportunity 
to acquire the fundamentals through his schooling and 
practice. But obviously he has had no opportunity to 
become expert— which etymologically means “experi- 
enced” — in the juvenile court field. No more has he 
had opportunity to become a specialist in that field. 

That the job is one requiring a high degree of spe- 
cialization is steadily gaining recognition. This is be- 
cause the work of the court is so much more social than 
legal, and ramifies into quite a number of fields of learn- 
ing and disciplines, and sciences such as the main social 
sciences, including social casework, group work, a little 
pedagogy, counseling, diagnosis and therapy, several 
branches of psychology (especially so-called abnormal 
psychology), penology, criminology, the basic principles 
of psychiatry, medical casework, community organiza- 
tion, child and family welfare and some others. Of course 
the judge is hardly expected to become an expert prac- 
titioner in any of these fields, but the degree to which 
he masters their fundamentals will determine the degree 
to which he can succeed in eliminating the guesswork in 
handling his cases. Verily he goeth into the mountains in 
seeking that which is gone astray! 

Thus he can become truly fitted for his job only by a 
continuous intensive process of self-education; and even 
after years of this some of us are just coming to the 
point where we know how much we don’t know. 

Next to this sine qua non and as a corollary of it, | 
would place genuine humility. The judge must be a man 
who is willing to admit that even though he has had a 
successful law practice and is popular and energetic and 
clever enough to have won an election or an appoint- 
ment, he still doesn’t know all the answers; that his elec- 
tion or appointment has not suddenly endowed him with 
any new attributes or special knowledge. He must be 
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willing to acknowledge that he needs guidance, advice, 
counsel, in that vast field so new to him. 

Another prerequisite commonly overlooked or at least 
not stressed is that if he is to preside in a court of any 
size, he must be both a good executive and a good admin-_ 
istrator (and many successful lawyers and judges of 
other courts do not qualify in this respect). This is be- 
cause he is not solely a judge, but the head of an organ- 
ization. As a matter of cold fact, in many cities he must 
spend more of his time discharging his administrative 
functions, largely outside regular hours, than his judicial 
functions, and the success of his court depends consider- 
ably upon his ability to organize, to select qualified per- 
sonnel, to secure adequate finances, to frame sound poli- 
cies and procedures and see that they are properly carried 
out. 

A few years ago at the funeral of a judicial colleague 
of mine, the minister, in the course of his eulogy, had 
this to say: 

“Sometimes one is tempted to deride the legal profes- 
sion when its members reach the honorable post of judge- 
ship for having what is known as the ‘judicial mind.’ 
This mind, as I understand it, is neither hot nor cold; 
neither for nor against, but like the church of Laodicea, 
is professionally lukewarm on all subjects that might 
spell progress. It is impartial, balanced, unenthusiastic, 
ponderous, chained by precedent.” 

If judges get that way—and I’m afraid plenty of us 
do—perhaps it is not solely because our whole system of 
jurisprudence is based upon the doctrine of stare decisis 
—to stand by the decisions. Maybe there is another 
reason. It seems to me the nature of our judicial work 
makes us peculiarly susceptible to the temptation to rely 
upon our individual experience—especially after we have 
been on the bench any length of time. I am hardly so 
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foolish as to belittle the value of experience; the trouble 
is, too many of us have had too much experience doing 
things the wrong way. 


Values in Experience 


A number of psychological studies have been made to 
measure scientifically the extent to which a person’s ef- 
fectiveness increases with experience. The findings indi- 
cate that it increases only up to a certain point. For 
example, in the teaching profession the teacher’s effec- 
tiveness steadily increases up to about five years, after 
which it levels off and toward the end of a long career 
tends to diminish. If handling the child in court be any- 
thing like handling the child in the classroom, it would 
appear that the maximum of our judicial effectiveness 
was reached about five years after we mounted the bench, 
and has remained stationary ever since, and may be ex- 
pected to diminish as we grow full of years and ripen 
with experience. 

But these same studies have shown that the teachers 
who do not rely solely upon their original training and 
their experiences, but who strive constantly to keep 
abreast of the latest developments in pedagogy, who at- 
tend summer schools and in-service training courses, who 
study professional periodicals and books and attend lec- 
tures—those teachers continue to increase in effectiveness 
almost without limit. Why shouldn’t the same thing be 
true of us judges? 

From the foregoing it would hardly appear that a 
juvenile judgeship offers an alluring prospect. First, the 
new judge is faced with the alternative of this strenuous 
self-educative regime or of muddling through and trying 
to gain experience as he goes along (with inevitable dire 
consequences to children and families). 
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Second, the position, with few exceptions, is seriously 
underpaid and hence not likely to attract the right kind 
of candidates; for that matter, this is true of most judi- 
cial positions. If he’s able enough to make a good juve- 
nile court judge, he’s able enough to make a great deal 
more money in law practice and make it with a fraction 
of the worry and effort. 

Third, believe it or not, it is a much harder job than 
most ordinary judgeships. When confronted with a 
baffling problem of child behavior, the judge cannot re- 
pair to the law library, run down the indexes and pull 
out a case in point that will give him the solution. The 
judge does not have any jury to whom he may pass the 
buck of deciding difficult questions. His problems are 
often far more subtle and intangible and call for the 
exercise of broader comprehension, keener insight and 
more skilful ingenuity than legal questions. Intricate 
though the law be, human behavior is more intricate still. 

Fourth, except perhaps in some smaller communities, 
the job involves a larger volume of work and requires the 
judge to put in many more hours in court or at his desk. 
In the larger cities the judge of the juvenile court com- 
monly works in court, at his desk, and in essential extra- 
curricular activities, two or three times as many hours as 
the judges of other courts. This is especially true where 
he presides over another court in addition to his juvenile 
work. Not only does he work longer hours; the volume 
of cases coupled with all the administrative details keeps 
him working under unrelenting pressure. (While this 
may be bad for his blood pressure it is worse for his 
clients who are entitled to an unhurried hearing before 
an unhurried judge.) 

And fifth, the job carries with it a minimum of prestige. 
Lawyers and laymen alike shrug their shoulders and say: 
‘You don’t have to know any law to be a juvenile or 
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family court judge.”’ In many places it is regarded as a 
sort of necessary evil, appended to the trial or probate 
judgeship. (Witness the insistence of so many trial judges 
upon rotating the juvenile job—a device whereby each 
limits his servitude on the juvenile bench to six months 
or a year or two.) With few exceptions, his court is rele- 
gated to the most cramped, the dingiest and least desir- 
able quarters. Because he is one of the few judges with 
any considerable patronage at his disposal, he is beset by 
job-seekers and politicians; and for the same reason he 
has all the headaches that go with appointing a staff, ad- 
justing salaries, making replacements, keeping the organ- 
ization happy and functioning smoothly; and he has the 
highly important and equally unpleasant task of battling 
for sufficient budgets, considered by most judges their 
worst single headache. 

Yet despite all these drawbacks, the court that handles 
children’s and family problems is in many respects the 
most important of all the courts. While it is less spec- 
tacular in that it does not transfer large sums of money 
from one person’s pocket to another’s, or handle sensa- 
tional criminal trials, nevertheless, in the number of indi- 
viduals affected and in the effect upon the sum total of 
human happiness and the welfare of future citizens of 
the state, it far surpasses the ordinary civil or criminal 
court in importance. 

Obviously, it is a job that has got to be done, and it 
has to be done right; and it can be done right only by a 
judge who is willing to train himself to do it right. After 
all, none of the boys who flew B-29s over Europe or Asia 
wanted to do that job. But they knew it was a job that 
had to be done and had to be done right; and that they 
had to fit themselves to do it right. 

So, in addition to emphasizing that the job requires a 
man who is eager to learn, we may as well be frank about 
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it and emphasize that no man should become a juvenile 
judge unless he is able and willing to make serious finan- 
cial and personal sacrifices. In other words, he must be 
blessed (or cursed, depending upon the point of view) 
with an unusually high degree of altruism. And since, no 
matter how brilliant or industrious he may be, it will take 
him so many years to become anything resembling an ex- 
pert, he should be in position to sacrifice all other am- 
bitions and make this his life career. Above all he must 
never consider using his juvenile judgeship as a mcre 
stepping-stone to some more lucrative and less difficult 
judicial position! 

Now just in case you are beginning to wonder if all 
this elaboration on the need for a “specialist” judge is 
just some social worker’s dream or just starry-eyed ideal- 
ism, let me quote from the most hard-boiled and realistic 
source I know of, a newspaper editor. Here is what was 
said recently by F. Perry Olds of the Milwaukee Journal: 


The personality of even a small child is far more compli- 
cated in its details than the most complicated contract, the most 
involved dispute at law or the most controverted question in 
ethics. Men who are learned in law are rarely trained in the 
niceties of human relations. They are not necessarily gifted 
either with social foresight, which they would have to be to 
proceed successfully in these delicate matters without previous 
training. 

As time goes on, and we begin really to appreciate the power 
of the juvenile judge for good or ill, we will want to dissociate 
the juvenile court from the courts of law. We will want to 
set up a separate tribunal, devoted to solving problems in human 
relations... 

. .» We will want to have candidates for judge of the court 
to run assuch.... 

. .. The foundation of the whole structure . . . must be an 
adequate juvenile court—equipped to diagnose and to dictate 
treatment presided over by a ‘specialist’ judge who joins train- 
ing and understanding.! 


1Probation December 1946 National Probation Association 
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The Responsibility of the Juvenile Court and 
the Public Welfare Agency in the 
Child Welfare Program’ 


Auice Scotr Nutt 


Director of Special Services 
Social Service Division 
Children’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency 


EFORE we can consider the responsibility of the 

juvenile court and the public welfare agency in the 
child welfare program and their relation to each other, 
we must understand how each reached its present status. 
The historical development of these two agencies is the 
backdrop against which all of our discussion must move. 
Only against this background can we hope to understand 
the present—and anticipate the future. What is the 
principle basic to our juvenile court laws? It is that chil- 
dren under the jurisdiction of the court are wards of the 
state, subject to its discipline and entitled to its protec- 
tion. The state may intervene to safeguard them from 
neglect or injury and to enforce legal obligations due 
them. Therefore the attention of the court is directed 
primarily toward understanding and meeting the child’s 
needs. 

Although the first juvenile court law was not passed 
until 1899 these principles have roots deep in the past. 
They derive from two sources in the English common 
law: first, the jurisdiction of the courts of equity or 
chancery exercised to protect those unable to care for 
themselves; and second, extension of the common law 
rule that children under seven years of age are incapable 
of committing crime. 


2Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1947. 
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Undoubtedly the founders of the first juvenile courts 
did not foresee their development as children’s agencies 
responsible for a variety of administrative and treatment 
as well as judicial functions. To carry out its task of 
helping and protecting rather than punishing the child, 
the new court had to develop new court procedures. 
Because community resources were either lacking or in- 
adequate, the court also had to sponsor the develop- 
ment of services and resources for the study and treat- 
ment of children’s problems. Among these were case- 
work service, detention care, and clinical service. 

Shortly after the first juvenile courts were established, 
measures were enacted which provided for care of chil- 
dren in their own homes at public expense. These re- 
quired social services for their effective administration. 
Because they were the only public agencies directly re- 
sponsible for the protection and care of dependent chil- 
dren, and because they had their own social services, the 
juvenile courts were called upon to administer these new 
measures. 

There was perhaps even less logic in the juvenile 
court’s assumption of other responsibilities, although 
here too the lack of resources was a major factor. Sharply 
aware of community conditions prejudicial to the well- 
being of children, and of the limited resources for meet- 
ing their needs; looked to by the community as the agency 
responsible for all children needing care, protection and 
treatment, the court extended its activities — activities 
varying from making social adjustments in cases of be- 
havior and neglect when the need is not for judicial action 
but for casework service, and placing children in foster 
family homes, to giving leadership in organizing the 
community for the prevention of juvenile delinquency 


and even in some instances for broader aspects of child 
welfare. 
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Legislative Developments 


In all the states, territories, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, legislation now provides either for separate juve- 
nile courts, or for specialized jurisdiction and procedure 
in children’s cases in existing courts. The development of 
the public welfare agency came much later than that of 
the juvenile court. But the concept of public administra- 
tive agencies providing care and social services for chil- 
dren was not new. Even before the first juvenile courts 
were established, a few states enacted legislation author- 
izing care of dependent and neglected children in county 
children’s homes or state schools for dependent children, 
or through lay boards of children’s guardians. By 1932 
twelve states had permissive or mandatory legislation 
authorizing counties to create local welfare agencies with 
broad responsibilities for children. A few New England 
states had authorized such agencies on a town or city 
basis. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 made possible the de- 
velopment of public child welfare services in every state. 
This act authorized federal funds for public assistance to 
various groups of dependent persons, including children, 
and for assistance to state public welfare agencies “in 
establishing, extending and strengthening, especially in 
predominantly rural areas, public welfare services for 
the protection and care of homeless, dependent, and 
neglected children, and children in danger of becoming 
delinquent.” Now every state and territory and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has recognized in law its responsibility 
for the welfare and protection of children. Every state 
has established a state public welfare agency, or a sep- 
arate division or bureau of welfare in some other state 
department, to carry out welfare functions, including 
those of child welfare. In at least half the states there 
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are now county welfare agencies. In most of these states 
these agencies have broad responsibilities for services to 
children who are dependent, neglected, or handicapped. 

While all of this development of the juvenile court and 
the public welfare agency was going on, our concept of 
what constitutes a comprehensive child welfare program 
was forming. Ideally, the needs of children in our way 
of life are met first of all by their families, then they are 
met by resources and services furnished for all children 
in the community. Because of home conditions, indi- 
vidual difficulties or handicaps, some children need care 
or special service beyond that which their families can 
give or which can be provided by the community. These 
include children living in their own homes who require 
guidance for themselves and their families if problems 
of behavior or neglect or unwholesome conditions are not 
to force them into serious delinquency or other malad- 
justment; children who need treatment or special ser- 
vices because of physical, mental or personality difficul- 
ties or handicaps; and children who require care outside 
of their own homes. 

Services must be available to children where they are 
or where they can have reasonable access to them. There- 
fore these services must be found in every community, 
urban and rural alike. They should be available to all 
agencies whose work deals directly with delinquency, de- 
pendency, and neglect. They are also needed by agencies 
and programs presenting an opportunity for dealing with 
or treating behavior and situations before they become 
critical. 

Similarly an adequate child welfare program must in- 
clude provision for care of children outside of their own 
homes, either in foster family homes or institutions. It 
may be temporary care; for example, detention pending 
court action or shelter during a family emergency, or 
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care pending study and observation; or it may be place- 
ment on a more or less permanent basis. 

No program for meeting children’s needs is complete 
without child guidance service for the study and treat- 
ment of children with special problems of personality 
and behavior; group work and recreational programs 
that afford children opportunity to develop as social 
beings; and comprehensive community programs, both 
institutional and other, for the care and training of the 
mentally defective. 

Basic to any program of social services for children 
are adequate community resources. These must include 
adequate programs of public assistance, health service 
and medical care, as well as other programs designed to 
conserve family life and to maintain wholesome com- 
munity conditions. 

Community organization is an important aspect of any 
child welfare program. Exploration of the nature and 
extent of children’s needs, evaluation of the resources for 
meeting them, and discovery of the gaps in resources are 
basic to sound community planning. 

Few if any communities have a child welfare program 
of this breadth and with all of these elements. The de- 
gree of development varies from place to place. Treat- 
ment services and facilities in many places are in- 
adequate, unevenly distributed, and sometimes entirely 
lacking. One type of service, for example, casework 
treatment for children in their own homes, may be less 
available than another service, such as foster home place- 
ment. Nevertheless, we must chart our course toward a 
program of varied resources and services that comple- 
ment and supplement each other. This is essential if we 
are to meet problems whose causes are multiple and 
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Functions and Relationships 


What, then, are the implications of the way in which 
the juvenile court and the public welfare agency have 
grown? What is their responsibility in a comprehensive 
child welfare program? What is to be their function 
and their future development? What should their re- 
lationship to each other be? 

In defining the functions of the court and the public 
welfare agency let us consider what is appropriate to 
their legal base and organizational structure rather than 
what they are now doing or equipped to do. Let us 
recognize that some courts are performing many func- 
tions, judicial and non-judicial, while others are operating 
within a limited area and according to clearly defined 
policies of relationships with other agencies. Let us 
recognize also that some courts are poorly staffed and 
ill equipped, whereas other courts have personnel and 
facilities that bear comparison with the best social agen- 
cies. Let us admit that although some public welfare 
agencies have accepted broad responsibility for the care 
and protection of children, others have confined their 
activities to very specific programs, for example to foster 
care of dependent and neglected children. Let us recog- 
nize also that federal, state and local funds are as yet 
inadequate to provide services to the extent needed. Let 
us admit that lack of trained personnel, especially during 
the war years with their great demands upon the social 
work field, has held back the development of programs 
both quantitatively and qualitatively. 

Having faced all of these facts, let us proceed on the 
premise that every social institution has a specific function 
which it is peculiarly fitted or equipped to perform and 
that it has areas within which it can operate most effec- 
tively. Acceptance of the limitations imposed by the 
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recognition of these functions and areas makes for effec- 
tive operation and furnishes the basis for cooperative re- 
lationships between agencies. 

In function, structure, and procedure the juvenile court 
is first and foremost a court. Its legal responsibility with 
respect to children, and to adults who have obligations 
toward them, is established specifically by law in terms 
of the behavior or conditions which bring individual 
adults and children within the jurisdiction of the court. 
It has authority and power to make far-reaching deci- 
sions in regard to the legal status of a child. It can 
terminate or suspend parental rights when the interests 
of the child or the community require it. It can enforce 
obligations to and from individuals. 

The way in which individuals come to its attention dif- 
fers markedly from the way in which social agencies re- 
ceive their clients. Seldom do they come voluntarily. 
Certain procedures must be followed which, although 
socialized, are still court procedures. The relationship 
of the head of the court to individuals dealt with differs 
markedly from that of the head of the administrative 
agency. The judge not only directs a staff working 
with individuals in a treatment capacity, but himself 
deals directly with these individuals in a judicial ca- 
pacity. 

The public welfare agency is an administrative and 
social agency. Its legal responsibility for children is 
generally described in a broad statement of duties author- 
izing it to administer child welfare activities, to promote 
the enforcement of laws for the protection of specified 
groups of children, or to take the initiative in matters 
involving the interests of children. It cannot act to im- 
pose obligations upon individuals or to enforce orders. 
It cannot exercise the rights of parents or guardians 
with respect to children unless these are given to it under 
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legal procedure. Its authority, if that term should be 
used, is inherent in the professional knowledge and skills 
of its staff. Its legal responsibility and structure are 
such that it can use this knowledge and these skills to 
develop, extend, and strengthen social services to indi- 
vidual children and to conserve and strengthen family 
life through adequate programs of assistance imple- 
mented by social services for working out special prob- 
lems. It can do this by making basic social services avail- 
able to children within its own organization; by making 
such services available to other community agencies; and 
by stimulating the development of services in appropriate 
public and private agencies. 

We, therefore, see the juvenile court exercising func- 
tions primarily judicial and law enforcement in nature. 
These include making decisions affecting the legal status 
of a child, as in guardianship, adoption, and granting of 
custody; decisions in controversies regarding custody, 
and decisions affecting or intervening in parental rights 
when the child’s behavior, or the conditions or circum- 
stances under which he lives appear to be such that 
organized society as represented by the court has to 
step in. 

We, therefore, see the public welfare agency exercis- 
ing functions primarily administrative in nature. This 
means providing social services for children, who by 
reason of personality problems or the circumstances under 
which they live, need help in order to develop into well- 
adjusted adults. Specifically, it includes making social 
studies, planning for the care of children, and carrying 
on treatment; placing children in foster family care and 
for adoption; developing resources for care and treat- 
ment, administering group care facilities; and furnish- 
ing leadership in community organization for child wel- 
fare. 
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Changes in the Future 


Once these definitions of the functions of the juvenile 
court and of the public welfare agency are accepted, what 
are the implications for the future development of each 
and for their relationship to each other? 

Concentration of the juvenile court upon judicial func- 
tions would make possible the realization of its poten- 
tialities as a socialized court. It would make possible 
still further development along socialized lines of the 
procedures which are an inherent part of the court pro- 
cess, but which the juvenile court has done much to 
modify and adapt in the light of its understanding and 
concern for children and families. 

This division of function between the court and public 
welfare agency would be reflected in the types of cases 
with which they would deal and in the nature of their 
responsibility in certain of these. Children would not be 
accepted by the court—using that term in the broad 
sense to include the probation ofice—solely for the pur- 
pose of giving them casework service. The court would 
no longer carry cases unofficially, serving and supervising 
children over considerable periods of time without legal 
action ever being taken, as is frequently true now. Here 
we distinguish between the carrying of cases unofficially 
and the disposition of cases by the intake department of 
the court. The adjustment of minor problems at the 
point of intake and the referral to social agencies of 
cases requiring service but not court action are a part of 
the intake process. As the court, police and social agen- 
cies jointly develop policies of intake and working reia- 
tionships, and interpret their respective functions to the 
community, many of these cases would go immediately to 
the appropriate social agencies. 

Of particular interest at present is the handling of 
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cases involving “protective work,’”—social services 
through which society expresses its concern for children 
who are abused or cruelly treated, neglected, or in moral 
danger. This is one of the oldest of specialized ser- 
vices in behalf of children, having been initiated by the 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children in 1875. The early protective agencies empha- 
sized law enforcement and the prosecution of the adults 
responsible for the ill-treatment or neglect of children. 

With the passage of the years has come a greater un- 
derstanding of the needs and behavior of individuals— 
both children and adults—and a greater mastery of the 
skills required to help individuals to change behavior. 
As a result emphasis has shifted from prosecution to use 
of the casework approach—an approach which seeks 
both to protect the child and to help parents with their 
problems. Relatively few parents really want to harm 
or neglect their children. Despite their actions some may 
actually be deeply concerned about them. Others are 
unable to meet their responsibilities because of physical 
or mental incapacity or because of emotional disturbance 
and conflict. The use of casework lessens the need for 
authoritative action. It also makes less sharp the dis- 
tinction between protective agencies and other child- 
caring agencies. 

These changes in the character of protective services 
are responsible for the re-examination which they are 
now receiving. Is there a need for a private agency to 
function primarily for the purpose of invoking legal 
authority for the protection of children? As the protec- 
tive aspects of all social services to children are recog- 
nized and as the use of casework skills replaces reliance 
upon protection, there is little need for designating cer- 
tain services as “protective” or for a separate agency to 
perform them. 
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Certainly, every community should have a place to 
which those seeking protection for a child may go. Be- 
cause of its broad responsibility for children, the public 
welfare agency has the main responsibility for accepting 
complaints about the neglect and abuse of children. This 
does not mean, however, that other public or private 
social agencies have no obligations for the protection of 
children. Any agency which has accepted a child or fam- 
ily for service has an obligation to take the steps neces- 
sary to protect the child, even if it means court action. 

Here an understanding as to the differences between 
the responsibility of the court and of the agency is espe- 
cially important. Although both court and public welfare 
agency have a legal base for their operation, the latter 
agency and the community must distinguish between its 
responsibility for inquiring into such situations and offer- 
ing social services and the authority exercised by the court 
if children have to be removed or if orders have to be 
placed upon the parents or other action taken with re- 
spect to them. 

Frequently there has been confusion on the part of 
social agencies regarding the role of the court. Some- 
times when an agency is unable to achieve results by case- 
work methods it may feel that the court should order the 
family to do what the agency thinks it should do. Some- 
times agencies fail to understand what constitutes evi- 
dence on which a court can act. 

Both the nature and use of evidence, and the respon- 
sibility of the court for acting in a judicial capacity, with 
concern for the rights of all involved in the light of the 
facts, must be clearly understood. Courts and agencies 
need to get together to prevent such misunderstandings. 
Each has a specific responsibility: the court to review 
objectively and impartially situations involving questions 
of custody and of controversy, and to safeguard equally 
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the rights of the community, the agency and the indi- 
vidual; the agency to render specialized and professional 
service in its field and make this service available to the 
court as one of the resources of the community. Each 
performs a specific function and renders the service ap- 
propriate to this function. 

Responsibility for the care of dependent children needs 
to be considered in the light of our definition of functions. 
Most state laws give the juvenile court jurisdiction in 
cases of dependent children and authorize it to place 
orders on local public funds for their care outside of 
their own homes. Under such provisions children are 
referred to court for commitment to public welfare agen- 
cies, as well as to private agencies even when no question 
of change of custody or guardianship is involved. This 
procedure dates back to the time when the court was the 
only public agency caring for children and had to pass 
upon the expenditure of public funds. But the public 
welfare department is also a public agency responsible 
for the expenditure of public funds. Newer public wel- 
fare legislation recognizes this. Public welfare agencies 
are authorized to accept, without court commitment, 
children who need care away from their own homes and 
to expend public money in their behalf. Such provisions 
should be in the public welfare legislation of every state. 
If need for action with regard to custody or guardian- 
ship arises in the case of a child cared for under such 
provisions, the agency can take the case into court for 
action even while it continues to carry responsibility for 
providing care and service. 


Responsibility for Detention Care 


Division of judicial and administrative functions be- 
tween the juvenile court and public welfare agency has 
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implications for the allocation of responsibility for de- 
tention care. I am distinguishing here between detention 
care pending action by the police or juvenile court and 
other types of temporary care. Sometimes, of course, 
children are referred to the juvenile court for temporary 
care merely because the court operates the detention 
facility. But in true detention care there is the element 
of restraint or protective custody and the ordering of it 
intervenes in parental rights. 

In the past, detention care has been generally accepted 
as a function of the juvenile court. Undoubtedly the 
decision to place a child in detention or to release him 
from this type of care is a matter for court action. But 
the management and operation of a detention facility, 
whether an institution or a boarding home program, are 
administrative functions and as such are appropriately 
performed by the public welfare agency. This point of 
view is beginning to be recognized. There is good ground 
for this. 

Review of legislation relating to detention care reveals 
that, although provisions relating to such care generally 
appear in juvenile court laws, the actual responsibility 
for maintaining the facility usually is given to the local 
government, that is, to the county commissioners or cor- 
responding officials. Specific responsibility given the court 
for detention care, other than for admission and release, 
generally concerns the appointment and supervision of 
staff. In some instances, however, the local governing 
body is to make the appointment. In others the respon- 
sibility of the juvenile court for administration is not 
clear. 

Prior to the development of local public welfare agen- 
cies, town supervisors, township trustees, county commis- 
sioners, and similar bodies performed many functions 
related to the welfare of people including relief, care of 
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the aged, the needy sick and the like. The local welfare 
agency now performs many of these functions as the 
agent of local government. It seems logical, therefore, 
that it should also administer the detention facility. Re- 
sponsibility for admission and release should remain with 
the court. There should be close cooperation between 
the two. 


Probation Services 


Another area for which division of functions has major 
implications is the use of casework skills in services to 
children who, after the application of the intake policies 
which we have discussed, properly come before the juve- 
nile court. These services, generally called “probation 
services,’ include preliminary investigation to determine 
whether the child can safely remain in his own home 
pending further study and court action; if the court 
orders detention care, or if other temporary care is 
needed, arranging for it; social study of the child's situa- 
tion for the aid of the judge in deciding what action to 
take; and if the child is placed on probation or under 
supervision by the court, helping the child and his family 
to understand and face the situation and to take the 
steps necessary to arrive at a solution of the problem, 
or to modify or change the behavior or conditions which 
were responsible for bringing the child to the attention 
of the court. 

Perhaps at some time in the future the court may have 
caseworkers on its staff to handle intake and to make 
social investigations, which may be regarded as part of 
the judicial process prior to court disposition, but may 
turn over the job of treatment to administrative social 
agencies. Under such a division of work children need- 
ing casework treatment in their own or other family 
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homes would be referred by the court to such agencies 
just as children needing group care in a controlled en- 
vironment now are committed by it to institutions. 

This concept has not, however, been generally accepted 
and J should like to limit our consideration to the present 
situation. State laws authorize appointment of probation 
workers for practically all juvenile courts, either to the 
staff of the court or to a separate probation department 
serving one or more courts in a specific area. A few 
states provide for service through a state agency. Others 
make the local public welfare agency responsible for fur- 
nishing service. Nevertheless, many juvenile courts are 
without such service, or have inadequate service. This is 
especially true of the courts in_rural areas. Often the 
number of cases in such courts is too small to require full 
time service and it is difficult to employ professionally 
qualified staff on a part time basis. 

Child welfare workers, generally attached to the local 
public welfare agency, have been giving service to the 
juvenile courts in many rural communities. They have 
been making social studies prior to court action. They 
have been doing casework with children placed on pro- 
bation. This trend may be expected to continue. For the 
present, it will probably be chiefly in rural areas, al- 
though there is no fundamental reason why it could not 
occur in more populous areas. 

If the results of such an arrangement are to be mu- 
tually satisfactory, sound principles and clear-cut policies 
must govern the relationship. What some of these should 
be may be suggested now. Many of them will have to be 
worked out through joint experimentation. 

The judge of the juvenile court and the administrator 
of the public welfare agency to whose staff the child 
welfare worker is attached, should take responsibility for 
agreeing upon the nature, extent, and amount of service 
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to be made available, and the administrative arrange- 
ments under which it will be furnished. Once the obliga- 
tion is assumed by the welfare agency, the quality and 
amount of service furnished should be adequate to dis- 
charge it. 

It should be decided specifically whether the worker 
will handle all cases coming to the court or only some of 
them, and in the latter event which cases; whether the 
worker will give full time or part time; what the respon- 
sibilities and duties of the worker will be with respect to 
the intake of cases from the police and others, and with 
respect to detention care. To whom the worker will be 
administratively responsible and from whom he or she 
will receive technical supervision will have to be decided 
also. The way in which special problems can be met, 
for example, work with older adolescent boys when the 
child welfare worker is a woman, will need to be consid- 
ered. Other questions to be answered relate to the status 
of the worker and to the maintenance of case records. 
Should the worker be appointed as an officer of the court 
or retain identity as a children’s worker from the public 
welfare agency? Should the social records kept by the 
worker be regarded as court or agency records and who 
should have access to them? 

Clearly we do not have the answers to many of these 
questions. Some of these questions also have been faced 
by probation departments organized as independent of 
the courts. Others are similar to those faced by any 
caseworker operating within the framework of an agency 
whose function is not primarily casework. Solutions to 
these problems present a challenge to both court and 


agency. It calls for mutual understanding, forbearance, 
and good will. 
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Gradual Growth 


Achievement of a well-rounded child welfare program 
and the growth of the court and the public welfare agency 
within the framework described here must come grad- 
ually. Of course, objectives cannot be reached imme- 
diately or entirely. But if we see these goals clearly we 
can move steadily toward them. No goal is ever reached 
actually. It forever moves ahead. Can we see further 
into the future—to see goals beyond these immediate 
goals? 

We can view the possibility of combining in a single 
court jurisdiction all types of children’s cases and all 
cases involving family relationships. In most states 
these cases are now divided among several courts. This 
centralization of jurisdiction, especially if it is accom- 
panied by an allocation of present treatment functions 
of the court to social agencies, has many potentialities. 
Broader application of the social procedures which the 
juvenile court has developed would be possible. The 
ideal of the family court—dealing with the family as a 
unit—would be realized. Judges would be selected on 
the basis of special qualifications for the task. Still look- 
ing ahead to the future we can see the emergence of a 
broad concept of public responsibility for the wellbeing 
of all the people, and the acceptance by the public wel- 
fare agency of responsibility for laying the groundwork 
of a sound system of community social services. In such 
a system programs of economic aid to the needy and of 
child welfare services would be essential and integral 
parts, but only parts. Social services would be available 
regardless of economic need, not only to children but to 
all others who needed them. 

The words of James Russell Lowell seem to me to be 
particularly important for us today, not just for the sub- 
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ject of this discussion but for all the problems 
face us: 


New occasions teach new duties; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still, and onward, 


Who would keep abreast of Truth. 





-— 
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HE present social picture in local areas is an evolv- 
ing pattern of development of the juvenile court 
and the public welfare agency, certain functions appro- 
priate to each, and the implications which the acceptance 
of these. functions would have for the future progress of 
these agencies and for their relationships to each other. 
In a city there may be a court with a trained social 
service staff using community resources of a child guid- 
ance clinic, a private family agency, statewide adoption 
agencies, group work and recreational programs, and a 
public agency foster care program. Legal and adminis- 
trative responsibilities are quite clearly defined among 
the agencies. 

In a neighboring small county there may be a judge 
who is father confessor to all the community, and be- 
cause of his knowledge of the people with whom he lives, 
his legal training, his natural ability to understand human 
relationships, he is able to “fix” most of the troubles 
which come to him. Is there not a fairly close analogy 
between the contribution of this judge to the treatment 
of the whole child within his family and community and 
the contribution of the old family physician to the prac- 
tice of psychosomatic medicine? 

Again we have known a county with one judge who 
heard all cases involving children’s problems and family 


lPaper given at the National Conference of Social Work, 1947. 
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relationships. The prosecuting attorney filed the com- 
plaints and investigated the legal aspects of the situation 
while the child welfare worker made a report on the 
social and emotional factors in the family problem and 
possible treatment plans. The responsibilities of a con- 
sultant in divorce cases where custody of children was 
involved and for adoption reports were hers. She was 
also the link between this court and the treatment re- 
sources of metropolitan areas within the state. Consider- 
ing this, and the thinking that is going on in a few urban 
centers regarding a single court jurisdiction for children 
and family relationship cases, do we not have some ele- 
ments of the idea of a family court? 

Recently I asked a juvenile court judge in a small urban 
community what he thought the functions of the chil- 
dren’s unit in a public welfare agency were in reference 
to work of the juvenile court. He replied in substance 
that planning for and care of dependent children were 
the responsibility of the welfare agency except where 
matters of custody or other legal questions needed to be 
adjudicated. Delinquents were the court’s primary re- 
sponsibility. However, in the cases of delinquents he 
found useful as part of the social investigation made by 
his probation staff, a report from the children’s unit if 
they had information regarding the child’s background, 
as for example results of psychological studies; and if 
they could advise about local resources for treatment, this 
too was helpful. 

In actual practice the children’s services of the welfare 
office are frequently used at the discretion of the court 
for foster home placements and casework treatment for 
these so-called delinquent children in their own homes. 
But the relationship in these cases is somewhat different 
from that in dependency cases, since the court maintains 
its jurisdiction over them much more closely and the 
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welfare agency considers much more frequent conferences 
with court workers and written reports to the court as a 
part of its job. In that state, Washington, by a supreme 
court decision records can be subpoenaed by the juvenile 
court judge. However, each agency does keep in mind 
both its own primary function and the joint cooperative 
purpose of the two agencies in these situations. 


The judge to whom I referred also commented that 
the differences in function were not always clear cut. For 
example, in cases of neglect the child is a dependent but 
the parents need to be dealt with by the court. Then there 
is always that borderland between dependency and de- 
linquency. Here agencies need to have mutual confidence 
and an experimental attitude regarding the day by day 
problems encountered, for out of the work done in this 
area especially can grow a better understanding for both 
parties of the separate functions of each agency. 


Points of Friction 


For the sake of better understanding we may consider 
some of the points where friction occasionally develops 
between these two agencies. Both are sincerely interested 
in the well-being of the child before the court. It is 
vitally important to this child that the emotional factors 
involved be given due consideration and it is only human 
that there will be differences in thinking on these points 
because the two agencies are going to start from different 
viewpoints. That is no indication, however, that they 
cannot arrive at a common conclusion. 


But on the way to this the social worker should give 
more thought to the kind of report to be made to the 
court. Too often it is couched in technical language or 
simplified to the point of inanity. It may miss completely 
the information which the judge wants. What facts does 
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the judge want to know? We could ask him this ques- 
tion more often than we do. But usually his answer is, 
‘‘a concrete, factual description of the boy, the home, and 
his companions at the time the delinquency occurred.” 
In this the social worker has the best opportunity pos- 
sible to name and illustrate the emotional factors, but 
they must be fitted into the factual picture which the judge 
is viewing. Frequently also he asks for recommendations. 
And the worker needs to be objective enough to accept 
in as good part a decision contrary to the recommendation 
made by her agency as a decision based on it. 

Differences between agencies and variations within the 
agency due to immediate situations arising in a case alter 
the tempo of the work. A change in this is not always 
understandable to the other agency and frictions develop 
in this area more often probably than any other. A case 
comes into court at a time when the community is clam- 
oring for action and the court may have difficulty in se- 
curing the cooperation and patience of these interested 
persons who want to see an immediate change made in a 
situation. Or the public welfare agency may suddenly 
have to face a crisis needing more authority to deal with 
it than this agency possesses. At other times the emphasis 
can be for either or both agencies on long time planning. 
It is at these times of crisis that tolerance and under- 
standing can be of special help to each agency in order 
that long range thinking can have a chance to be effective. 

The legal aspects of a case are too often not a part of 
the thinking of a public welfare agency when working 
with a child in whom the court is also interested. Schools 
of social work are doing more now to help in this field 
by offering some courses in the concepts of law and law 
practice to their students. It is to be hoped too that 
some person trained both in law and casework will do 


for us in this area what Dr. Richard C. Cabot did in his 
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A Layman’s Handbook of Medicine for the better under- 
standing of medical social workers. 

Authority is a necessary part of the court structure. 
The way in which a social worker meets this with the 
child is vitally important to his future. And as case- 
workers we need to do much more realistic thinking in 
this area. In my experience I have never known a juve- 
nile court judge who was not sincerely interested in the 
welfare of children. Differences in philosophy and ideas 
regarding ways in which this is safeguarded are inevit- 
able, but with good will and tolerance on both sides the 
differences can be resolved. 


Growth of Services 
Children’s services in a public welfare agency since 
the enactment of the Social Security Act in 1935 seem to 
have “growed” like Topsy. In some states there has been 
planning and strong supportive backing by a state de- 
partment. In other places workers have been encouraged 


and guided in doing a pioneering job, and procedures and 
policies have grown through inductive processes. Thus 
the starting point might have been the request of a school 
superintendent or a principal who asked for those ser- 
vices to children in his district or school that the welfare 
agency’s staff was equipped to give. In others the focus 
was on services requested by a juvenile court or a judge 
responsible for children’s cases. Gradually too have 
come more and more frequent requests from parents 
and relatives for help on children’s problems as com- 
munities are becoming aware of services available. 

Out of experiences such as these some of us have come 
to the belief that our first responsibility is to develop and 
refine our skills and techniques for the protection of the 
child in his own home. Could we call it child-centered 
family casework? In it we want emphasized the impor- 
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tance to the child that the parents grow into some mea- 
sure of security and happiness within themselves in order 
that they can give to the child the acceptance and guid- 
ance he needs. In our concern for the child we wish not 
to forget that fathers and mothers are persons too, with 
needs and strong emotional drives of their own. In some 
instances the satisfactions of parents are in direct conflict 
with the welfare of their children. We believe that in 
this area lies a most important job for children’s work- 
ers. Included in it should be counseling with parents 
where family breakdown that might end in divorce is 
imminent. How far we can go in this area should be 
carefully considered and would depend on the training 
and skills of the worker and the resources in the com- 
munity for psychiatric help. We have little to guide us 
in experience and should make our way slowly and 
thoughtfully. But the time has come to face this need 
when we consider that prevention of delinquency is speci- 
fied in the law under which children’s workers function, 
and that homes broken by quarreling and divorce are a 
contributing factor in a considerable percentage of delin- 
quency cases. 

If the case comes into a family court and custody of 
the child is to be decided between the parents, the chil- 
dren’s worker for the agency should be able to present 
thoughtful recommendations. Emotional relationships so 
fundamental to the child’s well-being are very difficult to 
present as legal evidence, but some attorneys, judges, and 
children’s workers have been interested in giving con- 
sideration to pioneering in this area. 

A second responsibility for children’s services under 
the law which says these services are for the protection 
of homeless, neglected, and dependent children is, of 
course, the development of a good foster home program. 
Then if the situation reaches the point where the major 
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operation of removing the child from his home must be 
performed, either by request of the parents or by court 
action, there can be provided the best substitute possible 
for the child’s own home of which he has been deprived. 
Let us never lose sight of the fact, however, that his own 
parents to him are very important people and if we 
attempt to build him up without regard for this fact we 
are tearing at the very roots of his self-respect. In foster 
home placements, as distinguished from adoptive place- 
ments, a worker has responsibility in the majority of 
cases for work not only with the child and the foster 
parents, but with the own parents as well. To repeat, all 
the parent persons in his life have great importance for 
the child. Here as well as for children in their own 
homes we can agree with the statement that relatively 
few parents really want to harm or neglect their children. 
As an illustration, a mother who had been deprived of 
her two young children because of intolerable neglect 
would hitch-hike about twice a year to the town where 
they were in a foster home and demand to see them. The 
foster mother resented this person exceedingly, but she 
continued to come. After several years, the mother said 
to the worker one day, “My children are happy now 
without me. They used to cry when I came. You will 
never see me again. But I had to be sure they would be 
all right.” 

Questions of custody and court referrals by a public 
welfare agency probably occur more often in connection 
with children placed or to be placed in foster homes than 
in other areas. Should an administrative agency have the 
legal right to take custody from parents without court 
action? A primary consideration here would be the right 
of individuals to ask for or to refuse to accept service 
from a social agency. When should a case be referred to 
a juvenile court? We must consider this as part of the 
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responsibility of any social agency to the community and 
to the client. 

Detention facilities as an administrative responsibility 
offer an interesting future goal for a public agency. Some 
experimentation is already being done where foster homes 
are provided to the court for placement of children await- 
ing court action. Responsibility for admission and release 
must remain with the court and there must be close co- 
operation between the two agencies. Some questions 
which arise in these arrangements are: What children is 
the foster home equipped to take, young children or teen- 
agers, or both? What are the skills that these foster 
parents have in every-day living which make it possible 
for them to get along with these youngsters who are 
going through such a serious operation as removal from 
their parents, or facing the results of their own irrespon- 
sible actions? How many of these children can a foster 
home deal with at one time? It would seem that there 
are more weaknesses than strengths in this plan for de- 
tention care in foster homes, considering the number of 
such homes available which can even approximate present 
standards. 

Here, as in every area we have discussed, in growing 
toward our goal let us keep our standards ever in mind. 
We need also to keep our feet firmly on the ground of 
procedures and practices that have been tried and found 
sound, and not to be afraid of new demonstrations and 
experiments. 
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ITH a slight tinge of irony it is noted that we 

are increasingly learning that there are in fact a 
great variety of learning situations: formal and in- 
formal, group and individual, systematic and fragmen- 
tary. Up to the beginning of World War II there was, 
however, an over-emphasis on one type of learning 
situation, namely what might be termed formal educa- 
tion. This type was exemplified by our secondary schools, 
our colleges and universities, including their graduate 
professional divisions. 

Also present in our concept of formal education, espe- 
cially as it pertained to the higher levels of learning, that 
is, high school and university education, was an attitude 
which might be expressed by the phrase ‘“‘once and for 
all time.” In other words, a certain disjointedness or 
compartmentalization existed in our approach to adult 
life. To put it simply, you were a learner and then you 
were a doer, and one might add, “‘never the twain shall 
meet.” 4 

Today, due in part to the recent war experience which 
both necessitated change in thinking and gave us some 
valuable experience in new ways of learning and teach- 
ing, our attitude is somewhat different. There is still a 
wholesome acceptance of formal education, a faith in it 


as evidenced by recent college registration and enroll- 
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ment figures. This has been added: a growing recog- 
nition that equal attention and consideration should be 
given to other ways of learning. In both public and 
private administration, this new factor is taking the 
form of intensive consideration of the value of staff de- 
velopment or in-service training programs. 

Moreover, this too has been added, and in my opinion 
is one of the most encouraging signs of the times: 
recognition that the various forms of learning are really 
not in conflict. Instead of an attitude of competition, we 
find a wholesome recognition that they complement one 
another. In dealing with a youth who has got off the 
track somewhere along the line in his development, it 
may be necessary to do not one thing, but many things. 
Likewise it is realized that in order to do the job, that 
is to achieve vocationally in the year 1947, we must rely 
not upon one way but upon many ways of learning and 
teaching, and it is also realized that these ways are not 
competitive but coordinative. 

Learning and teaching are not easy. There are many 
blind alleys, many rough spots and detours, even an oc- 
casional washed-out bridge in the form of that which 
has been tried or accepted but is now recognized as no 
longer valid, and for which nothing has been put forth 
to fill the breach. One thing however is certain: no 
learning program, either in school or in an agency, is 
adequately conceived unless three pretty basic questions 
have been dealt with. They are the why, what and when 
of learning. Applied to staff development in a probation 
agency, they might be expanded into the following ques- 
tions: 1) Why is a staff development program really 
desirable in a probation agency? 2) What are the es- 
sential features of such a staff development program? 
3) When is a probation agency justified in starting or 
developing such a program? 
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Desirability of a Staff Development Program 


First, why is a staff development program desirable 
for a probation agency? I suspect that if we turned to 
the books on administration, especially public adminis- 
tration, we should find two stock answers: one, it makes 
for greater efficiency; two, it makes for economy. Both 
of these statements are true. However, I am also con- 
vinced that there are other and in a sense more vital 
reasons which in no way contradict or negate those of 
efficiency or economy, and yet are just as compelling, in 
fact, just as useful, in securing community support for 
and confidence in sound staff development in probation 
departments. 

The first is that learning, continuous learning, is an 
intrinsic part of the American tradition. In some ways 
it constitutes the core of our social heritage, and no 
doubt accounts for the tremendous organizational and 
productive achievements which have taken place in this 
country. However, it is possible to move away from, 
even to lose one’s heritage. In fact, insofar as we per- 
mitted this over-emphasis upon formal learning at the 
expense—one might almost say to the complete exclu- 
sion—of other forms of learning, and then permitted an 
attitude of “once and for all” to creep into it, we did 
tend to lose this heritage. 

If anyone thinks at all upon the problem it becomes 
most obvious that no pre-employment period of learning, 
no matter how long extended, can possibly cover all that 
is essential to successful performance during even an in- 
troductory period in any employment situation of a high 
level such as probation service. This is to say nothing 
of the need of keeping abreast of the times after the 
introductory period has been passed. 

Here is just one brief example of changes of which 
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one must become aware as they relate to the field of 
social diagnosis. Ten years ago a background knowledge 
of psychology which gave an appreciation of IQs and 
certain concepts such as extroversion and introversion, 
would constitute a fairly adequate orientation for a 
probation officer in respect to understanding clinic re- 
ports and the treatment implications therein. Today 
that same background of psychological knowledge, while 
still essential, would in many communities be definitely 
insuficient. Along with IQs and introversion and ex- 
troversion, have come Rorschach findings, “‘spikes’’ on an 
electroencephalogram, psychosomatic illnesses and so 
forth. Now unless there is an assumption that the pro- 
bation worker is going to be constantly running back to 
a formal educational setting for refresher courses, which 
is all right occasionally but undesirable when it reaches 
chronic proportions, the probation agency itself must 
assume responsibility for helping the staff to secure the 
necessary learning. I might add that while it is necessary 
in order to be a more efficient worker as such, it is also 
necessary because, given our social heritage of learning, 
of being up to date, of being “on top of things,” the 
worker is going to be restless and dissatisfied with this 
feeling of educational inadequacy and will react in one 
of two directions. One, he will be over-critical of the 
agency and generally disgruntled; or two, he will be- 
come overly defensive of his ability or competence. 
Neither is conducive to sound administration of proba- 
tion service, and neither in the long run makes friends 
for the department or influences people positively. 

A second basic or vital reason beyond efficiency and 
economy relates to the nature of probation work itself. 
The core of probation work is to help persons help them- 
selves to overcome the difficulties in which they find 
themselves. Now, how does one effect a meaningful and 
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helpful relationship with another person, especially when 
that person may be perplexed and bewildered, confused, 
anxious, suspicious, rejecting and even hostile? Volumes 
have been written upon this subject, proposing this, sug- 
gesting that, insisting upon such and such, but behind 
these myriad words one simple prescription stands out: 
there is no helping without understanding. A human 
individual needs many things, but of all possible things 
he needs understanding most, and as a corollary one 
might be tempted to add that without understanding, he 
needs nothing. 

Now learning and understanding go hand in hand. The 
converse of the Biblical statement that an understanding 
heart seeketh knowledge is also true. Learning, insofar 
as it is genuine learning, produces a sensitivity to differ- 
ence. In fact learning in one sense is nothing but an 
increased awareness of difference. Thus insofar as we 
are really helpful, we effect relationships in which we 
see individual differences, we accept these differences for 
what they are and endeavor to use them to build a new 
way of doing. So my point is simply that a staff develop- 
ment program, insofar as it truly generates or results in 
a learning attitude, tends to sustain or reinforce the atti- 
tudes in workers which are essential to successful social 
treatment and to realization of the primary function of 
the agency. 


Building a Program 


So much for why a staff development program is de- 
sirable for a probation department. The next question 
is one of essential characteristics of structure. Upon what 
basis shall such a program be built? While there are 
perhaps an almost limitless number of rules or principles 
which should be taken into account in the formulation 
of a sound program, I should like to submit the following 
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five as a sort of irreducible minimum. It seems to me 
they represent the outer limits of the organizational pat- 
tern of staff development. One might say that they con- 
stitute the configuration of staff development. 

1) Any sound program of staff development generally, 
and especially in a probation department, must apply to 
all members of the staff. 1 mean not only the profes- 
sional staff including the supervisors, directors of divi- 
sions, and specialists or consultants, but also the admin- 
istrative, secretarial, clerical and other staff members that 
the public administration experts call the housekeeping 
services. To be sure, the content of the learning for par- 
ticular groups will be in part differentiated, and will be 
formulated to meet their particular needs. But part of 
the program of learning will be generic, especially as it 
relates to basic functions or service aims of the depart- 
ment. In this area of learning it is important that the 
office receptionist or the elevator operator be informed, 
be aware of the agency’s reason for being. In the final 
analysis a probation agency expresses its basic philosophy 
of understanding and helpfulness through all of its staff 
members. The confused, bewildered, anxious client com- 
ing to the agency seeks understanding or help from the 
agency as a whole. As he approaches the agency, he does 
not expect to find labels upon some employees which read 
“IT help,” and upon others labels which read, “I do not 
help,” or “I hinder by not knowing the true purpose of 
the service.” 


Formulation by Staff 


2) The second principle follows directly and imme- 
diately from the first. It is that a program of staff de- 
velopment covering all members must be formulated by 
all members of the department. In short, there must be 
total participation in the planning and in the operation 
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of the program. Now I hasten to add that, as I conceive 
it, this principle in no way violates any canon of sound 
administration, such as unity of command, responsibility 
of the executive for administrative decision, and so forth. 
The executive or the personnel or training officer will still 
be responsible for administrative implementation of pro- 
grams. This might be added, however, that the goal of 
public administration is not to create authority situations 
so that one person may give orders to another. The aim 
of administration is to get work done that is essential for 
the public good, and there is increasing evidence that 
sound participation by the staff is a device that can be 
used to facilitate movement in all areas of administration. 

The reasons, however, for total participation by staff 
in planning and operating a staff development program 
can be stated more specifically than by saying it makes 
for better morale or more democracy, important as those 
aims may be. The reasons for total participation are at 
least three-fold. One reason is simply that you can’t edu- 
cate a person against his will. As a people we have been 
somewhat reluctant to learn this lesson, perhaps as re- 
luctant as we have been in the field of social service to 
accept the fact that a person can’t be helped who. does 
not want help, no matter how kindly or generously of- 
fered. Participation however tends to create the will to 
learn, just as true participation by the client, that is, 
being accepted for what he is and given a chance to ex- 
press his real feelings, tends to create the will to be 
helped through social service processes. 

A second reason for total staff participation is that 
regardless of the nature and extent of external analysis, 
say by the supervisory staff, training officer and the like, 
educational needs must be expressed or indicated by the 
persons to receive the training. This is not to say that 
these expressed needs are the only ones that will be taken 
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into account in formulating staff development programs. 
All that is implied is that there must be an integration 
of educational needs as determined by external analysis 
and those subjectively expressed by the would-be learn- 
ers. As philosophers have pointed out time and time 
again, only by matching or consolidating objectivity with 
subjectivity do you achieve reality. 

A possible third reason for total participation in plan- 
ning is that we are changing our concept of “‘expertness.” 
Once we thought that one person, or at least a small 
number of persons, could somehow or other catch up a 
large amount of expertness, and then release it like an 
irrigation dam. Today we are beginning to recognize 
the fallacy of that type of thinking. Dennison, the emin- 
ent student of industrial relations, is quoted by Mary 
Follett, the apostle of a new approach in the science of 
administration, in one of her papers,’ as making the fol- 
lowing statement: 


The managing ability of all employees is a great untapped 
source of social wealth. For, based upon order-giving, our or- 
ganizing so far has been planned to do without and to suppress 
the managing possibilities which lie in small degree in each of 
large numbers of men. 


If that is generally good for management I should 


think that it is specifically good for staff development in 
a probation department. 


Si Si ers. oe os te 
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Diversity of Program 


3) The next principle might be said to stem from the 
rather homely maxim: “Don’t put all your eggs in one 
basket.” Jt is that sound staff development does not rely 
upon one activity, one device, one type of program, but 
seeks diversity in utilizing a variety of programs. 


1Mary Parker Follett ‘‘The Psychology of Consent and Participation” Dynamic 
Administration Harper New York, 1942 
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To be sure, the cornerstone in an agency such as a 
probation department must be the supervision process, 
especially the day to day brand. Without good super- 
vision, not only are the benefits of good recruiting and 
selection of personnel lost, but equally lost are the bene- 
fits of a specialized induction program, the availability 
of a good professional library in the agency, or the spon- 
soring of a lecture series concerning recent development 
in such fields as legislation, trends in group care or mental 
hygiene, and other topics significant to the probation 
field. 

On the other hand, and in keeping with this principle 
of diversity, it is important that we do not permit the 
supervision process to carry too much of the burden of 
agency teaching and learning. Some things can be handled 
better, that is, more effectively or with less time, in a 
group or total agency discussion, by means of a field 
trip, or possibly by encouraging or requesting a local edu- 
cational resource to offer certain courses of study. 

The important thing in accepting diversity of programs 
is that we recognize the need for integration of all parts 
of the staff development process into a unified whole, so 
that each part will complement and not contradict the 
other parts. To a large extent the core of integration is 
a matter of timing. To achieve finesse in timing, some- 
one or several persons constituting a training unit must 
be constantly working upon the total program of staif 
development, and must be charged with the responsibility 
for decisions and implementation. That is why I said 
that I did not see total participation as a violation or a 
giving up of administrative authority as such. 


Continuity of Operation 
4) The fourth principle of sound staff development is 
that it be in continuous operation. Emerson once re- 
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marked that all history can be lost in a moment’s repose. 
The implication is especially significant for a program 
of teaching and learning. One of the biggest problems in 
education is the overcoming of initial resistance to learn- 
ing, and this is even more true when the learning relates 
to social problems and social relationships. Somehow or 
other we like to keep our biases and prejudices and our 
pat answers, just as certain segments of the public like 
to keep their pat formulas for delinquency control, such 
as “punitive measures” and “hard-boiledness.” When 
we have overcome these initial resistances to learning, it 
is important to keep the program “rolling.” 

Moreover, a discontinuity in operating a staff develop- 
ment program consciously or unconsciously implies an 
acceptance of the very thing that is wrong with the over- 
emphasis upon formal education and its “once and for 
all” assumpticn. It seems to presuppose that you can 
precisely anticipate the future, that somehow or other 
life is a process of being, rather than a constant process 
of becoming. It fails to recognize that there are new 


characteristics, new angles as it were, which need to be 
dealt with in a dynamic “‘nowness.” 


Evaluation of Training 

5) Finally, a staff development program worthy of 
the name must be constantly evaluated as to general and 
particular aims, effectiveness of method, and nature of 
results. This is particularly true for a probation depart- 
ment in which change is taking place so rapidly not only 
in respect to what might be called treatment aspects, but 
also in legal aspects and even in governmental organiza- 
tion and reorganization which may have some bearing on 
delinquency control. 

Moreover, we are constantly acquiring new knowledge 
and skills in respect to learning and teaching generally, 
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and in the matter of staff development specifically. As 
has been indicated, we have hardly scratched the surface 
of the experiments conducted and the experience ac- 
quired during World War II as they relate to personnel 
administration generally and to staff training in particu- 
lar. These gains will no doubt be streaming out for years 
to come, along with current achievements. They will 
really not be gains however unless they are put to work, 
and the chances of application will be greatly enhanced 
if we are constantly examining and evaluating what we 
are doing in this direction. The stimulus to try some- 
thing else, to refine or improve, is partly dependent upon 
awareness that an alternative exists. It is also partly de- 
pendent upon awareness or recognition that what we 
are doing is somehow a little defective, or not so good 
as we should like it. 

One of the great thinkers of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury wrote: “Each one wills and believes himself better 
than the world in which he is, but he who is better only 
expresses his world better than others express it.” My 
point is that the will to do a better job is preceded by 
awareness of what is wrong, information as to the short- 
comings of the present situation. In this sense, then, the 
negative need not be destructive and diffusive. It can 
serve in a manner that is constructive and developmental. 

To be convinced that a staff development program is 
desirable and to be sure as to basic principles upon which 
a program must be premised are in a sense the first two 
prerequisites for helping staff to grow on the job. There 
are however several other prerequisites which may be 
enumerated rather briefly. 

The first of these is that a staff development program, 
no matter how good, is not a substitute for the recruit- 
ment and selection of the best qualified personnel pos- 
sible. Even the discoveries of an atomic age have not 
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repudiated the implications of the old saying that you 
can’t get blood out of a turnip. In fact, the converse 
type of thinking would seem to be indicated, namely, that 
securing the best qualified personnel to start with implies 
even to a greater extent the need for a good staff de- 
velopment program in order that the potentialities of 
such personnel may be fully realized, and that the public 
may be benefited by the greater selectivity employed. 
Another prerequisite arises from the fact that learning 
and growth are in a sense synonymous. Before instituting 
or embarking upon any valid program of staff develop- 
ment, the executive group of the department must frankly 
recognize that such a program has what might be termed 
a discommoding aspect, administratively speaking. There 
must be frank recognition of the fact that growth means 
change, and that the changes must be dealt with con- 
structively. Otherwise it is in a sense poor administra- 
tion to stimulate staff to think creatively unless there is 
a willingness to permit the expression of such creativity 
which in the course of events is bound to be disturbing 
or upsetting to cherished traditions and long-established 
routines. Moreover, I suspect it is poor administration 
to stimulate individuals to improve, to exploit their latent 
qualities, unless achievement can be recognized in terms 
of reasonable opportunity for promotion and increased 
compensation. And if this administrative maxim is real- 
ized, it may mean that the value which is sometimes placed 
upon seniority will have to be thoroughly re-examined. 
Finally it seems to me that when any organization, 
whether it be a formal educational institution, a private 
‘ company, or a public service agency such as a probation 
. department, undertakes a task of learning and teaching, 
. giwhich is essentially what a staff development program 
ib 2-%,,18, it is most imperative that it has really recognized what 
t cites a sound educational approach. 


’ 
” 
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Now basically all educational approaches tend to fall 
into one of two patterns. One approach would seem to 
put its faith or its reliance in manipulation, in what 
might be called externalities. It believes that develop- 
ments can come somehow from the outside through a 
process of telling, possible exhorting, or even cajoling a 
person into one way of reacting to the exclusion of an- 
other way of reacting. This approach stresses showing 
things to, or doing things for, the would-be learner. This 
approach at times seems to be shorter, more efficient, and 
to possess the merit of nicer control. Its main disad- 
vantage seems to be only this: lack of certain faith in 
the latent qualities of the human personality. 

The other approach in education is expressed by the 
phrase “development from within.” At times this ap- 
proach seems a little harder to handle; everyone may not 
progress at the same rate, and individual differences will 
have to be dealt with individually. This approach, while 
it utilizes some “telling” and some “pointing out,” will 
put more emphasis upon creating learning situations in 
which the individual is reaching out on his own, trying 
out his own reactions, and using and developing his judg- 
ment. This approach moreover has value beyond just a 
staff development program. It is also an approach upon 
which to premise probation practice. This is good, for 
the final test or pragmatic test of any program of helping 


staff to grow on the job should be the doing of a better 
job. 





VIII THE COURTS AND THE 
PUBLIC 


CQO Oo 
The Place of the Press in Crime Control 
F. Perry OLps 
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HOSE of you who are stamp collectors as well as 

probation workers know that this week the post 
ofice department issued a new commemorative postage 
stamp. That stamp went on first day sale in New York 
City last Thursday. It is probably now available in San 
Francisco. Within a few days it will be seen on letters 
all over the country. The new stamp is dedicated to the 
memory of Joseph Pulitzer, founder of the New York 
W orld and one of the pioneers of American journalism. 
It marks this great American’s one hundredth anni- 
versary. 

On the face of the stamp is a legend, taken from the 
writings of Mr. Pulitzer. The legend was selected by 
Carl W. Ackerman, dean of Columbia University School 
of Journalism, which Mr. Pulitzer founded. The legend 
reads: 

“Our republic and its press will rise or fall together.”’ 

I imagine most of you, recalling dozens of instances 
where the press has failed you, are now saying: “If this 
is true, God help America!”” Knowing something of what 
you have suffered, I can sympathize with you. At the 
same time, I believe—and I think you will be forced to 
admit—that what Mr. Pulitzer said is true. 

As America has advanced, its press has also advanced, 
and there is a definite connection between the two. It 
cannot be otherwise. For the advance of a democracy 
depends on the insight of its people and that insight de- 
pends on how the great educational forces of the country 
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function. If these forces decline, the nation must decline. 
If these forces advance, the nation will advance. 

The first great educational force in a democracy is the 
school: the schools have their part in unlocking and 
guiding the intelligence of youth. Another great educa- 
tional force is the church: the churches have their part 
in molding the behavior of young and old. There are 
other educational forces, each with its separate sphere 
and each with something to contribute. But the great 
force for mass education, day in and day out, is the free 
press which our Constitution guarantees. If that press, 
because it is frec, misuses its freedom or fails to rise to 
its high obligations, the country must suffer. If it pre- 
sents the news fairly and if it is ever in the vanguard of 
movements for the betterment of the republic and the 
people, the country must progress. 

Today this country of ours has some 13,000 news- 
papers. They range from the four-page country weekly, 
devoted mostly to the homely happenings of the back 
counties, to the great metropolitan dailies which, through 
the big press associations and their own lesser armies of 
reporters and correspondents, bring the whole world to 
our armchairs, with news sometimes only minutes old. 

In news presentation they range, big and little, from 
the minutely careful to the grossly careless. Politically, 
they range from the rabidly partisan to the truly inde- 
pendent. In public policy they range from those which 
seem to have no policy at all, letting each day’s happen- 
ings sway them this way or that, to those which approach 
each public problem with high vision and from a back- 
ground of thorough preparation and rich experience. 

It is these 13,000 papers—good, bad and indifferent— 
which comprise our press. It is on these 13,000 papers, 
with all their varied qualities, that the nation must de- 
pend for information and leadership. It is useless for 
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me to pretend to you, who know better, that the press 
is meeting its high obligations. There are no better news- 
papers in the world than the best of our American news- 
papers. There are none more conscientious, or more 
careful, or better able through equipment and staff to 
present the world’s news fairly and to comment on it in- 
telligently. But there are too few of the best newspapers 
and too many, even among the large metropolitan dailies, 
which forget that where there is power there is also duty. 

The truth of the matter is that there are today all 
kinds of newspapers, just as there are all kinds of proba- 
tion officers and doctors and lawyers and nurses and 
tradesmen and factory workers. Some newspapers are 
going nowhere in particular. Others are doing their job 
as they see it, the difficulty being that they have little 
vision. Some, in the name of ‘‘common sense,” are fol- 
lowing antiquated policies and outdated traditions. A 
few are doing what it could be hoped all would do. 

I offer no excuses for the irresponsible or the ignorant 
among the nation’s editors. Newspapers have great 
power. It is inexcusable not to use that power for the 
greatest good of the greatest number. It is inexcusable 
not to discover what is best, when it is humanly possible 
to do so. I do, however, wish to point out to you that, 
in many matters of public concern, it is inevitable that 
many newspapers must disappoint the distinguished lead- 
ers of modern thought. No subject connected with human 
relations is an exact science. Our thoughts on such mat- 
ters comprise a philosophy rather than a science. We 
sense the right in human relations; we do not prove it. 

You, dealing with crime, feel, from out of reasoning 
based on experience, that crime can be controlled only 
by going still farther in the direction of casework treat- 
ment. I, dealing nonprofessionally and as a newspaper- 
man with the whole field of social inadequacy, feel, from 
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the many associations and contacts I maintain, that crime 
is only part of a larger problem and that control lies 
first of all in so reorganizing environment that social ills 
will be minimized, and then in providing adequate ma- 
chinery to give individual treatment to everybody need- 
ing it, no matter wherein lies his inability to adjust to 
family, neighborly or community life. 

These are advanced positions. We cannot expect that 
they will be accepted in a day by those who have not 
had the contacts. They are furthermore to some extent 
vague positions. We cannot expect general acceptance 
until we have crystallized them and made them intel- 
ligible to those who sit at desks, far from the problems. 
The old positions are crystallized, however wrong they 
may be. Because many have worked on them for many 
years, they have become the ‘common sense’”’ positions. 
They are the normal positions for those who cannot or 
do not want to think independently. It is not only news- 
papers, but hundreds of others in high places—many of 
them specialists—who keep the old ideas alive. In the 
matter of crime control in particular, you who have an 
important part in that control understand even better 
than I that many of your colleagues and superiors still 
persist in the old ideas. It is not surprising therefore 
that there is support, active or passive, for these ideas in 
the press. 


Conflicts in Philosophy 

Today there is no agreement among those who fancy 
themselves experts as to the nature of crime. Naturally 
there is, in consequence, no agreement as to how it can 
be checked. There are those who say that crime is a 
sickness; there are also those who insist that it is a per- 
versity. There are those who say that crime control is a 
matter of group work prevention and casework cure; 
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there are also those who say that sure apprehension, 
speedy trial and adequate punishment are all we need to 
deter the weak and convert the wilful. We have no gen- 
eral approach. We are still drifting. 

Can the average editor, living under the day-to-day 
pressure of “getting out the paper,” be blamed too much 
if he follows the loud beliefs of mossbacks in crime con- 
trol rather than the quieter tenets of the moderns? You 
who are in the work may talk of a new era in which 
rehabilitation is the sole, or at least the major purpose of 
incarceration. But the law still says otherwise. The law 
still says that it is not the character of the man but the 
crime he committed that is important. 

You know that punishment does not cure crime. You 
know that the threat of punishment does not keep either 
young or old from embarking on careers of crime. But 
are you courageously advocating that the criminal law 
be completely scrapped and that a real preventive pro- 
gram and a real system of rehabilitation take its place? 
If you are not advocating it, can you claim to be in the 
vanguard yourselves? Certainly you must know that we 
cannot go on forever with a law of retribution and a 
purported practice of regeneration. 

The truth of the matter is that there are two separate 
philosophies of crime and crime control now current and 
that neither of these goes the whole way. If some editors 
follow the older of the two, is it entirely their fault? If 
few editors go beyond anything that is currently being 
practiced, is it their fault more than yours? 

Thousands of law enforcement officers, judges, law- 
yers and court attaches, including some probation work- 
ers, still believe in the old philosophy represented by the 
criminal law. They still believe that sure conviction is 
the best deterrent and that punishment is the best cure. 
They still view rehabilitative measures as “babying” the 
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criminals. They still view parole as a soft leniency which 
only weakens control. To them—experts in a broad use 
of the term—the “eye for an eye” doctrine has still not 
been disproved. They still believe in a specific penalty 
for a specific crime. To them that is the highest science. 

Is it to be wondered, with so many in high places still 
frankly of this opinion—and with so many others really 
committed to it though they pretend otherwise — that 
there are editors who feel the same way? Even editors 
of newspapers with millions in circulation and every facil- 
ity to find out where the truth lies? If we can expect 
leadership from the press, cannot we also expect it, with 
regard to special fields, from those who are closest to 
those fields? 

If there are backward judges, backward commissioners 
of corrections, even backward probation officers, will 
there not also, in this field of crime control, be backward 
editors? You who are specialists in human reactions 
should know there will be. 

The ordinary practice of today in crime control, though 
it may have only lip service for many, of course goes 
beyond the old program of simple segregation ‘“‘at hard 
labor” for an expiatory term. We now make compro- 
mises. With the law of vengeance and punishment still 
on the books, we agree to certain modifications. 

We agree that the period of incarceration may be 
omitted on occasion in favor of extra-mural supervision. 
We agree that the term may be shortened in favor of 
parole. We agree that, since ultimate release is inevitable 
for all but a few, we had best make at least a gesture 
consciously to reshape the warped unfortunates the law 
has put in our hands. 

But our techniques are regrettably inadequate in many 
directions and our seriousness of purpose sometimes 
questionable. Our rehabilitative machinery in the pris- 
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ons, reformatories and correctional schools is rudimen- 
tary in concept and often deplorable in execution. We 
pretend to a comprehensive program of academic edu- 
cation and vocational training, with constructive labor, 
recreation and religion each given its proper place. 

In practice, the academic training is frequently sketchy 
in the extreme. Too few courses are given and these are 
often ill suited to the needs of those who are urged, 
sometimes not too cordially, to take them. The teachers, 
too, instead of being selected for their special qualifica- 
tions, are likely to be persons who, because of physical or 
personality difficulties, are unable to find openings else- 
where. The vocational training is often worse, which is 
not surprising, since vocational education is likely every- 
where to be on a lower plane than the academic. 

The work program on which so much paper emphasis 
is put, is after all these years still more often based on 
the needs of the institution than the needs of the men. 
To spread the work to all, too many men are put on the 
job. To get the institution’s work done or to provide 
easily saleable goods for a “state use” program, work that 
has little vocational value is laid out and carried on. The 
high purposes of providing a practical trade and of in- 
culcating good work habits by setting up good industries 
in good shop surroundings and with a standard eight- 
hour day are generally ignored. 

Recreation, instead of being planned to give every 
inmate wholesome leisure time outlets, is too often con- 
fined to establishing a Saturday baseball, basketball or 
football team, with the rest of the inmate body in the 
passive position of spectators. Few of the usual avoca- 
tions of free men are actively cultivated. An institution 
which has a billiard table, a library of tattered books, an 
occasional movie or a few home-talent shows is likely to 
brag inordinately of its progress. Yet only in music, 
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strangely enough, is there much real accomplishment. 

The religious opportunities in most institutions are as 
perfunctory and uninspiring as those for recreation. Men 
who cannot get a church, because they lack personal ap- 
peal and religious fervor, usually fill the posts as chap- 
lains. —The comfort and inspiration of awakened faith 
are therefore denied men who might, with half a chance, 
find solace and guidance, to their own advantage and 
society’s. 

In our institutions we still mix the hardened with the 
hopeful. Where we have classification systems, they 
are usually applied by hunch and guess rather than on 
the basis of scientifically arrived at data. Our disciplinary 
measures when rules are violated still smack of the old 
bullying controls. 

Our institutional arrangements nearly everywhere are 
still designed not to let prisoners forget for a minute 
that society has them in its power, that they are unworthy 
of trust and are not really thought of as hopeful timber 
for regeneration. Despite all our pretenses, only in the 
pre-parole camps do most states treat their law violators 
as though they might be wholly human and likely ever 
to amount to much. 


The Case of the Children 

We have, of course, made special arrangements for the 
handling of juvenile offenders almost everywhere. For 
a quarter of a century and more we have loudly pro- 
claimed the essential innocence of children, regardless of 
their behavior. We have set up separate tribunals and 
separate field departments. We have created separate 
institutions which we fondly refer to as “schools.” Many 
of us feel especially proud of what we have done to give 
these youngsters a “break.” 

You and I know that very few juvenile courts in this 
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country are in charge of specially trained or even rea- 
sonably adequate men. You and I know that the juvenile 
field staffs, or probation departments, average no better 
than the adult probation staffs, though their task is in- 
finitely more complex and in many respects infinitely 
more challenging. 

Children’s cases are still almost everywhere heard by 
untrained if not unsympathetic men, on the basis of per- 
functory pre-hearing investigations, without scientific 
diagnosis, without a programming service and without 
adequate treatment machinery, if by a miracle the right 
diagnosis is arrived at. ’ 

Our institutions for the young are not much better 
than our institutions for adults, and often not much dif- 
ferent. I have known ‘“‘schools” for boys where the cows 
were called by name and the boys according to the places 
they come from. In many states there either is no right 
to transfer the unruly or that right is not used. The 
schools thus become junior reformatories, with rehabili- 
tation secondary. 

Young or old, then, our law offenders are shabbily 
treated. Yet there is enthusiastic support for our so- 
called “enlightened” programs by many who qualify as 
experts. Obvious flaws are excused on the plea that we 
are engaged in a slow evolutionary process. Can the 
average editor be blamed for not seeing farther or more 
clearly than these “experts” ? 

In some places, of course, we have progressed beyond 
the ordinary. There is an effort in many parts of the 
country to lift the handling of criminals entirely out of 
the realm of vengeance and gesture—to limit the function 
of the courts, at least for the younger age group, to 
establishing guilt, and to give to others more particularly 
trained the task of classification, determining treatment 
and deciding when the treatment may be terminated. 
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In California a law making these changes has been 
adopted and a beginning has been made in setting up the 
varied machinery needed to treat the offender on a case- 
work basis. Bills to effect similar changes are in the 
legislatures of several other states. It is possible that in 
one or more states they will be adopted this year. 

But there is a long distance between the adoption of a 
law and the full implementation of that law. There is 
also a difference between the willingness to change law 
and the willingness to change attitude. Even in Cali- 
fornia the new attitude has not been completely realized. 
It will be decades before it is accepted over the country. 
In fact a new and still better idea is likely to come along 
years before youth authorities become general. 

There has been considerable favorable press comment 
on the youth authority proposals though most newspapers 
apparently have not felt called upon to comment one way 
or the other. Again, when the attitude of many courts 
and state correction experts is negative, can it be won- 


dered that press support is here absent or at best scat- 
tered? 


Probation and Parole 


When we come to examine current probation and pa- 
role practices, is there much more reason for satisfaction 
with what our professional leadership has accomplished 
than on the institutional side of our crime control setup? 
Probation is perhaps used increasingly, but in many places 
it still is not used very intelligently. Probation is as often 
granted according to the state of the digestion of the 
judge as according to the merits of the defendant before 
the bench. 

Parole is definitely used more from year to year, but 
there has also been an increased tendency to grant it 
routinely, unless there is positive reason for withholding 
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it. In many places it is now given when some pre-deter- 
mined fraction of sentence has been served, or according 
to some other set of rules rather than at the precise time 
when the prisoner is ready for, and can most benefit 
from, release under outside supervision. In some places, 
it may be feared, politics is still a determining force, or 
worse still, money. 

The probation-parole work, moreover, is often neces- 
sarily perfunctory. In many cases the chief argument 
for extra-mural care is its cheapness and not its positive 
social value. Men are released when it is felt that it is 
reasonably safe to have them at large with the extremely 
loose control which now in many places goes under the 
name of “supervision.” 

Case loads of 60, 70, 80—even 150—are not unusual 
in probation-parole departments, sometimes in situations 
where the territory covered is so large that many hours 
of each working day must be used in travel. The workers 
in many departments are still wholly untrained in social 
casework procedures. Even in good departments there 
are usually some persons not qualified by training, ex- 
perience or aptitude to advise the socially handicapped. 
The very best departments leave much to be desired. 

A section of the press realizes this, just as does a sec- 
tion of the profession. Many newspapers, understanding 
that it is not the system itself which is at fault, are de- 
manding changes in the law and better support for de- 
partments. Can other editors be too severely criticized 
if they see only the costly mistakes which our loose pro- 
bation-parole makes inevitable? 

None of you can deny that many poor risks are given 
probation or that many now go on parole at the wrong 
time. Few of you, it may be presumed, will want to deny 
that the pre-release training is absent or bad in many 
places, that the planning at release is unrealistic, or that 
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the post-release supervision is too often merely a matter 
of knowing the parolee’s whereabouts, that he is working 
and not getting into public scrapes. 

This, then, is the current picture —better in some 
places than others, really good nowhere, even in the 
present limited objective of controlling crime almost en- 
tirely by controlling criminals. It is a highly confused 
picture. 

There are persons entitled by name or position to be 
looked up to, who think we have gone too far in what 
they really view as concessions to lawbreakers. There 
are others, equally high in name or position, who feel 
that we have matters well in hand. There are still oth- 
ers—perhaps less high in name and position—who say 
we have not even made a beginning in controlling crime 
or any other manifestation of social maladjustment. 

You represent that part of the profession which—I 
think I am safe in saying—takes the view that we are 
only just starting to develop a program for crime control 


and social betterment. I am one of those who represent 
the same position on the part of the press. The difficulty 
is that there are so many people everywhere who do not 
agree with us—some because they have no ideas at all 
on the subject, and some because they are committed, 
consciously or not, to the thought of the distant past or 
the immediate present. 


Approaching the Press 

The question is what we—who believe strongly that, 
despite our progress, there is still something seriously 
amiss—can do to bring others around to our way of 
thinking, the newspapers above all, because the news- 
papers have the power to influence others. So far as 
the newspapers are concerned, it seems to me we are 
safe in assuming that editors who have not yet seen the 
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light are not likely to do so in the near future without 
outside help. We should see to it that they get that help. 

Through a council of social agencies if there is one, 
through some designated representative if there is no 
council, newspapers should be approached whenever an 
important misrepresentation of fact or a backward edi- 
torial appears. Most of you have good newspaper con- 
tacts—develop them. If you have none, create them. 

You are believers in the casework method. You should 
apply that method in your newspaper relations. Surely 
making a social asset of a newspaper is worth at least as 
much as making a social asset of some single unfortunate 
lawbreaker. Your newspaper case may be a tough one 
and it may be a long time before you feel safe in closing 
it, but once you have won, such a case will pay you and 
your successors dividends for many years. 

Another thing you can do— individually, in your local 
councils, in your state and national associations,—you can 
start a movement to establish in every school of journal- 
ism an orientation course in social values and social prob- 
lems, to the end that graduates of these schools may have 
a better comprehension of social needs than many who 
now report the news and edit the papers. 

Finally you can try to get participation by newspaper 
people in your lay and mixed committees. There should 
be a newspaperman or two on every council of social 
agencies and on the board of every private social agency. 
It is only when newspapermen get out of their offices and 
themselves and into nonpartisan public affairs that they 
acquire new and better backgrounds, new and better ideas. 

These are among the things you can do to influence 
the laggard newspapers immediately. In the long run, 
however, you should want to go farther. You should 
want to set your sights higher, for yourselves, for the 
press and for America. 
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Social Thinking 


We must stop talking about crime control, as though 
that were a thing apart. Crime cannot be controlled just 
by trying to control crime. Crime is only one of the 
social ills from which we suffer and not nearly so wide- 
spread as some of the others. Anyway the term “crime 
control” suggests that we are going at the problem from 
the outside in, instead of from the inside out. 

What we must start thinking and talking about is 
national social adequacy and how we can achieve it. We 
must start developing a national social philosophy so 
surely conceived and so carefully worked out that no 
understanding person can fail to support it. Then, having 
created this social fundament, we can fit into it our de- 
tailed programs for the prevention and cure of specific ills. 

We have got to begin—and begin soon—to do think- 
ing both broader and more basic than our proneness to 
specialize has so far permitted. And to do it, we shall 
have to forget for a bit that we earn our living as pro- 
bation officers, or editors, or teachers, or union leaders, 
or psychiatrists, and agree that, on matters of general 
social import, we are first of all competent citizens, able 
to formulate the foundation principles of social evolution. 

If crime is a social problem, so are mental disease, 
labor strife, alcoholism, sex deviation, and the many 
maladjustments which lead simply to personal ineffective- 
ness and social unhappiness. The things basic to crime 
are, I think we shall find, basic to all the other ills. If 
we prevent one, we prevent all; if we control one, we 
control all. 

Because we cannot achieve perfection, there will al- 
ways be social agencies. But our primary task as social 
thinkers is to do ourselves out of a job as social workers. 
Unless we look at it that way, there will always be un- 
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necessary social misfits—some of them criminals, some of 
them psychopathic personalities, some of them just not 
up to the demands of a highly complex civilization. 

The thing for us to do, and do soon, is to gather to- 
gether the best minds in many fields to work out a phi- 
losophy and a program—school men because they must 
do much of the constructive work; editors because they 
must convert the people; social workers because they 
have the technical skill and the experience with people; 
every other group we can bring in, for whatever it can 
contribute. 

When we have the thing systematized that far, we 
shall be on the way to something really big in social ad- 
vance—lI hope with the press generally fully supporting 
our efforts. 
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Developing Public Support for 
Juvenile Courts 


Dona_p E. LonG 
Judge, Domestic Relations Court, Portland, Oregon’ 


FTER several years in the juvenile court in Port- 
land we finally had to sit down and think through 
the problem of developing public support for our court 
and I found it a most valuable experience. It seems to 
me that in presenting this problem I should first point 
out some of the basic concepts which are inherent in any 
program designed to secure public support, and then, 
second, to discuss some of the experiences which we had 
in attempting to put across a financial measure to enable 
us to build a new juvenile court and detention home. 

What are some of the basic concepts which are abso- 
lutely essential in securing public support? They are very 
simple: 1) know what your job is and do it; 2) analyze 
your needs and single out those needs on which you are 
to concentrate; 3) initiate a plan of action at a logical 
time when community interest can be focused. It seemed 
to us that these basic principles apply equally well to a 
small rural community, a large city, or a statewide pro- 
gram. 

Consider the first point, knowing your job. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to discuss this aspect of the 
problem. I simply want to point out that your role and 
function in the community must be clear-cut and defined. 
How can you expect your community to know what your 
job is if you do not know it? Assuming that all of us 
have clarified our roles in the community setting, we must 
have personnel to do a job. Very briefly I would like to 
suggest that as it relates to public support there are three 


1The author wishes credit given to James Lamb, Will Drum and Marion Moore, 
of the court staff, for assistance in preparing this paper. 
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things which each person in your probation department 
must possess. In order of importance they are: 

1) Conviction to the job. I see many kinds of workers 
in the every-day contacts on cases. Every place I go one 
thing strikes me as extremely significant—the commit- 
ment of particular workers to the client and their dedica- 
tion to their jobs. I probably am more in touch with lay 
people than with professional ones and this seems to 
carry a greater degree of community acceptance than 
almost any other thing. 

2) A second aspect of staff selection relates to per- 
sonality. I point out that, from a public support view, 
every worker must possess a personality which enables 
him or her quickly and easily to be accepted by the com- 
munity. They must be warm in their relationships and 
sufficiently mellow that they can readily accept all kinds 
of situations. 

3) The third aspect of personnel is a matter of knowl- 
edge. The education and experience of the person must 
be such as to command the respect of the community. 
This would vary from one community to another, but 
wherever you are as a parole or probation worker you 
must have sufficient knowledge so that you can be con- 
sidered as a resource to the community at large. Con- 
viction to the job, excellent personality, wide background 
of experience and education—when you have found this 
superman or woman, let me know. We still have several 
vacancies. A person with these qualifications would defi- 
nitely gain the respect of the public and would be able to 
do the job which they are charged with doing. Much of 
the problem of public support would be solved. 
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.s Entree to the Community 
Besides knowing your job and having personnel! to 
carry out your function, you need to utilize your natural 
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entree to your community to interpret the job. Just how 
extensive is this natural entree? Dr. S. Harvard Kauf- 
man, chief psychiatrist, Washington State Department of 
Health, made a statement before a group of social work- 
ers in Portland. He said that the best way, and the only 
way, of selling the job was doing the job. That state- 
ment started me thinking. In our community we have 
some 400,000 adults. Each probation officer or worker 
contacts almost every phase of public life—employers, 
schools, churches, attorneys, the medical profession, 
neighborhood groups, etc. We did some estimating and 
found that each probation officer made some 3000 con- 
tacts in the course of a year’s work. Totaling by a very 
rough estimate we found that our agency made about 
66,000 contacts in a year’s time. Now if we did an ex- 
cellent job and interpreted our job and needs, it might 
be reasonable to assume that each person we contact 
would have the opportunity of influencing at least two 
other people. Immediately you have almost 200,000 peo- 
ple contacted during the course of a year’s work in an 
area having only 400,000 adult people and 217,000 reg- 
istered voters. 

At election time measures may be passed or defeated 
by around 15,000 to 20,000 votes. If you have two staff 
people who do not take full advantage of their oppor- 
tunities, or who are negative about the program, or 
whose personalities create negative impressions, you 
might affect negatively approximately 18,000 people in 
the course of a year. It is even possible that these two 
probation officers might defeat an initiative measure seek- 
ing public support. I therefore say very sincerely that 
the most important and basic job in public education for 
the support of your agency is to take complete advantage 
of your every day contacts to interpret your program. 

This leads me to my second basic concept. How are 
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you going to take advantage of these thousands of con- 
tacts in your daily job, if you do not know what to inter- 
pret? You must analyze your needs and single out those 
on which you are to concentrate. I thought I knew what 
our needs were in our community, relating to detention. 
I spoke over a period of several years before many groups 
discussing detention needs. I spoke in generalities, and 
I am very certain that if I had had the information and 
material resulting from our study, which I will discuss 
a little later, I could have been many times more effective 
in gaining public support for that particular project. Use 
outside resources to help you define and outline your 
needs but do not assume that others can do your job for 
you. Yours must be a continued study and evaluation of 
your every-day program. You do not know what your 
needs actually are unless you can verbalize them in a 
clear-cut fashion so that any every-day citizen can under- 
stand. They must be viewed in the light of your com- 
munity setting, and the particular group with whom you 
are in contact. Let me speak here a word of caution. You 
are living in a world situation that is as it is because the 
individual members who make up the world are as they 
are. No parole system, no court system is going to revo- 
lutionize and completely change the community. Your 
job of public education is to keep your community in- 
formed of your needs, but do not attempt to carry out 
a program which is way beyond your community’s com- 
prehension. Nor can you expect to solve all of your 
needs tomorrow. Please do not infer from this that you 
need not be progressive. You need to constantly strive 
to better your program. You may readily assume a lead- 
ership role, initiating action as you go along. Only be 
sure your requests are realistic, practical and within the 
scope of possibility in your particular community setting. 
I had a very interesting experience the other day. I 
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was talking before a large group of a women’s auxiliary. 
They were much interested in the whole problem of juve- 
nile work, and this was our first contact. They asked me 
about things which they could do, and I think we talked 
in generalities over a period of one hour. I spoke about 
counseling needs and parental education and about the 
general problems in our community and then I mentioned 
that some clothing needed to be mended at Frazer Home, 
our boys’ detention home. Believe it or not, they picked 
up the suggestion, and as the chairman said, “We are 
not interested in being probation officers; that is a skill 
which we know nothing about. As a club we wanted 
something we could especially do. Our skill is home 
making. Mending clothing is something we know and 
can do.”’ I had been talking to them about things up in 


the clouds, far beyond the every-day thinking of this par- 
ticular group. What they wanted was something they 
could really do. We must present needs within the scope 


and achievement of the community, and particularly with 
reference to the group with whom we are working. 

When you have analyzed your needs and singled out 
those you wish to concentrate on, you are then ready to 
initiate a plan of action on which community interest can 
be focused. I hear every day problems of social workers, 
parole officers or institution people. I am sympathetic, 
but I am certain that they have not particularly influenced 
me in relation to public support to meet that particular 
problem if they have not presented a plan of action. 

I put in the phrase, “logical time,’’ when I first sug- 
gested that you need to initiate a plan of action because 
there must be readiness for any action you wish to in- 
itiate. When a plan is finally launched it must fit into 
other developments in the community, and if possible it 
must take into consideration the national scene. You 
may have an excellent staff. You may completely analyze 
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your needs and concentrate on selected ones. You may 
initiate an excellent plan of action and completely fail 
because you have not taken into account the national 
situation, or perhaps even the world trend. I worked 
conscientiously and diligently for a number of years, real- 
izing that our detention facilities were grossly inadequate. 
It was only when we were able to capitalize on a problem 
which, from a national viewpoint, was a national prob- 
lem, that we were able to forge ahead. Newspaper arti- 
cles by national agencies, and other news and feature 
articles, focused attention upon the rising rates of juve- 
nile delinquency and created a local awareness of a na- 
tional problem. 


Initiating a Campaign 

Talking about a campaign of public education is one 
thing; initiating it is another. I think I can best illustrate 
organizing, analyzing, and handling the countless details 
and problems that confront one by explaining briefly the 
experience we had last fall in Portland when we were 
successful in initiating and securing the passage of a tax 
measure providing for a new juvenile home and court 
building. I talk about this instance because I know what 
was done. I’m certain the same techniques could be ap- 
plied in larger or smaller areas, in cities or in small com- 
munities. We endeavored to put into practice the prin- 
ciples of community education about which I’ve been talk- 
ing. Over a period of years we have attempted to do our 
job well and to gain the respect and confidence of the 
community. We had this springboard from which to 
launch a campaign of community education for a specific 
purpose. 

We did not feel competent to determine our needs 
without expert advice, and so we called upon the National 
Probation Association for assistance. John Schapps, field 
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consultant, did a thorough and creditable study. Since 
the only sound basis for estimating future needs is fact- 
ual data on present and past needs, painstaking hours 
were spent in the gathering of statistics. I should like to 
inject here a warning. Think through carefully all the 
statistics you are going to need. Having to go back 
through a compilation of commitment data to add an age 
factor, for instance, can be time-consuming. At the time 
you are securing these data, be certain to set up devices 
to simplify procuring such information at a later time. 
It will be necessary to check periodically to see if your 
predicted trend was an accurate one. 

It was wisely decided to include in the study, not just 
the juvenile court figures on detention, but those of the 
city police and the federal court. The factors determin- 
ing the size of the detention unit were sex, age, length of 
stay, and admittance rate. It is no easy task to plan an 
institution large enough to accommodate your peak loads 
and small enough so that most of the space is utilized 
most of the time. The table we found most helpful in 
this connection was the one covering the number of days 
in the year during which the population reached certain 
levels. I want to point out that from the very beginning 
of the study until the final radio talk, every member of 
the court staff was fully informed and participated in 
the planning and in the promotion. In their innumerable 
daily contacts they explained and interpreted. Remem- 
ber that the personal approach is by far the most effec- 
tive. Don’t overlook your staff. Through them you can 
tap this reserve of good will and confidence which as 
every-day public relations representatives of the court 
they have built up. 

In making the study Mr. Schapps probably interviewed 
no less than forty lay and professional people in regard 
to certain aspects of the plan. The value of this technique 
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I cannot over-emphasize. It made it a Multnomah county 
plan—not something superimposed upon the community. 
It also laid the ground work for the community education 
program which was to follow. 

Equipped with supporting statistical data and tentative 
plans (the outcome of staff participation and individual 
conferences), we formed a professional advisory com- 
mittee to scrutinize and criticize the rough sketches. On 
this committee were representatives from social welfare, 
education, recreation, medical and law enforcement fields. 
Their suggestions proved invaluable; and later in pre- 
senting the plans, when a technical question arose around 
some point, the fact that a local expert in the field had 
approved them was a convincing argument. The tenta- 
tive plans were presented to the Council of Social 
Agencies. 

The services of an architcet were secured. The plans 
were drawn to scale and blueprinted. When an estimate 
of the cost was obtained in August, the county commis- 
sioners placed the tax measure on the ballot. When all 
this had been accomplished, only two short months re- 
mained for the community education program before 
election. First, a steering committee was formed of rep- 
resentative lay leaders who acted in a consultative capac- 
ity concerning the direction the educational program 
should take. Later, additional people were added to this 
committee and officers were elected to form an executive 
committee responsible for raising the necessary money. 
This type of organization is necessary for financial com- 
mitments. Then we sent individual letters to two hun- 
dred and fifty people in various civic groups, inviting 
them to one of two meetings to be held for the purpose 
of explaining the needs and the plans. It takes longer to 
type, sign and seal two hundred and fifty letters than you 
would think. The time it takes to copy two hundred and 
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fifty individual letters at five minutes per letter, runs to 
twenty hours for the stenographer. If you are contem- 
plating such an undertaking, allow adequate time or you 
will have to press the cook and the gardener into service. 

The meetings took the form of a panel on which the 
judge, the chief probation officer and the coordinator of 
detention participated. After the needs and the plan were 
outlined, the active support of those present was solicited. 
The meetings were successful, except for getting the sta- 
tistics across. We carefully mimeographed copies of 
statistical data, depicting case load. We gave each per- 
son a copy of our prize table, The Number of Days on 
Which the Detention Population Reached Certain Levels, 
and although this table was most helpful in planning, I 
defy anyone to present such material intelligently to such 
a group. We realized that that feature of the meeting 
had been unsuccessful. We later tried graphs, rearrange- 
ments, etc., all to no avail. We finally agreed to forget 
about statistics and got along much better. Later the 


people who attended the two initial meetings were mailed 
copies of the National Probation Association report, 
pamphlets and a letter outlining the progress of the 
campaign. 


Help from the Press 


Newspapers are of course an excellent medium for 
public education. In July a letter was sent to the editor 
of every paper in the county, including lodge and club 
bulletins, explaining our problem and what we were at- 
tempting to accomplish. We told them that each week 
until election they would receive a major story on some 
phase of the court’s activity, and we requested their co- 
operation in publishing as much of the submitted material 
as possible. A clipping service sent us all releases carried 
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in local papers, so we could follow the trend of the cam- 
paign. Many special articles were written by request for 
journals, magazines and bulletins. We engaged a full 
page in the feature section of each of the two major 
papers the last Sunday prior to election. One paper of- 
fered the services of a feature writer. The other story 
was written by a member of our staff. Pictures were used 
profusely, and the results were graphic and effective. 

Many of the papers published splendid editorials in 
behalf of our program. Innumerable small articles ap- 
peared announcing that so and so would speak to such 
and such a group on the new juvenile home and court or 
that the X club had endorsed the plan. Each session of 
the grand jury visited the present detention facilities, 
proclaimed them grossly inadequate and released articles 
to the press urging support of the tax measure. These 
releases aroused considerable interest. By this means the 
program was kept constantly before the public. Of course 
this publicity had its repercussions, and more than one 
parent protested when it was necessary for me to order 
his child held in detention. Their constant query was, “Is 
the place as bad as I’ve heard it is?” 

Early in the program we sensed the need for a short, 
concise printed statement of facts to distribute. An ad- 
vertising man contributed his services, and 100,000 
pamphlets were printed. We wanted to use pictures but 
the price was prohibitive so we featured three newspaper 
editorials and enumerated the inadequacies of the present 
facilities. We were so anxious to secure these imme- 
diately that when the printer called and said his folding 
machine was not in use, we voluntered to fold the first 
few thousand. The boys who were being detained in the 
juvenile ward of the county jail agreed to fold pamphlets. 
We had to abandon this manpower resource when we dis- 
covered a note scribbled inside to this effect, ‘“This was 
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folded by a juvenile in the clink,” and on another, ‘This 
place is all the pamphlet says it is.” 

These pamphlets were distributed at all talks; many 
clubs took quantities of them; centers displayed them; 
and we paid for house to house distribution in selected 
areas. One women’s club had a rummage sale and en- 
closed a pamphlet in each wrapped package. 

We concentrated our efforts on radio programs the 
last two weeks. We learned early that the fact that this 
measure was on the ballot, even though it was non- 
partisan and non-controversial, made it a political issue. 
Consequently the public service radio time that had al- 
ways been so generously donated was not available. So 
we had to pay for eight fifteen minute spots. Believe me, 
I’m certainly more than ever appreciative of that public 
service time, which we are apt to regard as our due, since 
we paid $80 for one fifteen minute spot. 

We tried to vary our programs. Some scripts were 
written by staff members; others we hired done. We 
adapted our panel discussion; we had some straight fact- 
ual talks, some question and answer series, and some 
human interest scripts. These latter could not be drama- 
tized because of the political nature of the subject. 

We rejected the idea of spot announcements because 
of the cost. We favored the fifteen minute program over 
the five or ten minute spot because the complete story 
could be told at each presentation. I might add that two 
copies of the script must be submitted to the radio station 
forty-eight hours in advance of the program, and those 
deadlines have a way of creeping up fast. Oh, yes. We 
learned to our consternation that we had to pay for a 
transcription of each broadcast for filing purposes. 

That political aspect kept cropping up and some of 
our most cherished promotional ideas had to be scrapped 
for that reason. The schools and libraries, for example, 
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were not resources. A tie-up with Boy Scouts, with hous- 
ing projects, or slipping enclosures into water bills, etc. 
could not be utilized. Placards could not be placed even 
in buses. We got so we thought nothing of it when some 
club president called up very apologetically and asked us 
to cancel our program because they just realized they 
would have to permit a discussion of all ballot measures, 
or permit all political candidates to speak. 


A Speakers’ Bureau 


Early in the summer we compiled a card index for each 
club, grange, PTA, labor union, etc., in the county. We 
obtained the names of officers from lists at the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Council of Social Agencies. We 
telephoned and wrote letters requesting time on pro- 
grams. There were so many PTA groups that we mimeo- 
graphed a letter outlining the program to be read at 
meetings by the chairman of the juvenile protective com- 
mittee. The court staff could not possibly be expected 
to meet all speaking engagements. As it was, before the 
program was over we sounded (at least to ourselves) 
like the broken record that went round and round. 

Through the cooperation of the Toastmasters Club 
and the Bar Association, we secured about fifteen ex- 
perienced speakers. We prepared a kit of mimeographed 
material for each speaker. No effort was made to pro- 
duce a “canned” speech. A minute outline covering the 
whole subject was prepared. This was supplemented by 
two or three pages of factual material. In addition, se- 
lected cases were described, pointing out the problems 
that arise by reason of inadequate facilities. The speak- 
ers were called to an instructional meeting where the 
program was presented. Opportunity was afforded for 
questions and speaker candidates were given their kits 
of material and pamphlets. 
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We conferred with the chairman of the speakers’ bu- 
reau at least once a day, relaying to him the engagernents. 
He made the assignment of speakers, notifying us. We 
in turn communicated with the organization, giving the 
name of the speaker. On the day of the talk each speaker 
was reminded of his engagement. This process is time 
consuming and tedious, but very necessary. From a public 
relations point of view, nothing could be worse than the 
failure of a speaker to put in an appearance. Our system 
worked well. We had only one mix-up. One man was 
scheduled to speak to a woman's group at the YMCA. 
The Y had no record of the meeting. So through no 
fault of his, he could not fulfil his assignment. A few 
days later we telephoned this same gentleman to tell him 
that the scheduled meeting place for Rotary was not 
available, and the group would meet at the YWCA. 
The poor man said in a bewildered voice, “I’m the man 
you sent to the YMCA to talk to women. Are you sure 
you want me to go to the YWCA to address a group of 
men ?””’ 

The last week prior to election we paid for advertise- 
ments in each of the two major daily papers and in 
eleven of the weekly papers having the largest circulation. 
A highschool girl made some very clever posters which 
we placed in store windows. Other than these no cards 
or posters were used. 

Informed of the facts, the people of Multnomah county 
voted the money for the new juvenile home and court by 
an overwhelming majority. It was only natural for us 
to consider our own approach a success and we trust that 
out of our experience other communities and courts will 
benefit. 











IX LEGAL DIGEST 


a) 


Legislation and Court Decisions Affecting 
Juvenile Courts, Probation and Parole, 1947 


SoL RUBIN 


Legal Consultant, National Probation and 
Parole Association 


ITH the United States Congress and forty- 

seven state legislatures meeting (all except 
Kentucky), forty-four in regular session, (Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Virginia in special session only) the mass of 
bills introduced this year has been huge. 

In the juvenile field, youth correction authorities were 
established in Minnesota and Wisconsin. None of the 
proposed revisions of juvenile court acts passed (Mis- 
souri, Nevada, Washington and West Virginia). 

Probation and parole acts were passed in Texas and 
Wisconsin, and the parole act in Oklahoma was revised. 
State correction departments or boards were established 
in Arizona, Idaho and Vermont. 

The digest is divided, as in the 1946 Yearbook, into 
three sections, (1) Juvenile Courts and Youth Authori- 
ties, (IL) Probation, and (III) Parole and Correction. 
Within each section new laws are listed first, followed by 
digests of recent decisions (published in the National 
Reporter System from November 1946 to August 1947). 

We have not listed acts creating investigatory com- 
missions. A table listing these was published in the Oc- 
tober 1947 issue of Probation (“Legislative Highlights 
of 1947”). We have not digested herein statutes relat- 
ing to appointment of local probation officers or to sal- 
aries; to institutions, or to treatment of defective de- 
linquents. 

Permission to use the library of the Bar Association of 
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the City of New York and the courtesies extended by 
its librarian, Sidney B. Hill, are gratefully acknowledged. 


I JUVENILE CouRTs AND YOUTH AUTHORITIES 


Legislation 


DELAWARE Prosecution of Children Sixteen to 
Eighteen A juvenile between sixteen and eighteen who 
would previously have been a delinquent only, may in 
the discretion of the attorney general with the consent 
of the criminal court judge, be prosecuted in the criminal 


court. (Ch. 209) 


District OF COLUMBIA Waiver by Juvenile Court 
to Criminal Court The juvenile court may waive of- 
fenses punishable by death or life imprisonment to the 
criminal court. (Public Law 53) 


FLORIDA Juvenile Court Established The juvenile 
court of Escambia county is established with the county 
judge ex officio judge of the new court. (Ch. 24228) 


MAINE Appeal in Juvenile Felony Cases Where 
appeal is taken in a juvenile court case involving an of- 
fense which must be prosecuted by indictment, the evi- 
dence is submitted to the grand jury, and upon its return 
of an indictment the court may order a trial on the in- 
dictment or may order the indictment filed and hear the 


appeal. (Ch. 334) 


MARYLAND Juvenile Court Established The juve- 
nile court of Prince George’s county is created, with 
jurisdiction to 18. Justices of the peace act as judges. 


(Ch. 913) 


MASSACHUSETTS Physical and Mental Examination 
Every child adjudged delinquent shall receive a physical 
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and mental examination prior to commitment (previously 


discretionary). (Ch. 616) 


MINNESOTA Youth Conservation Commission The 
Youth Conservation Commission is created of five per- 
sons including the director of the division of public in- 
stitutions, the chairman of the state board of parole, and 
three others appointed by the governor, one of the latter 
to be designated chairman and full time director at $7200 
per annum. When the commission has certified its readi- 
ness, the district courts shall commit to the commission 
every person under 21 convicted of a felony or gross mis- 
demeanor not sentenced to life imprisonment, to im- 
prisonment for 90 days or less or to a fine only. The court 
may now place a probationer under the supervision of 
the commission. A juvenile court not having a probation 
oficer may request the commission to investigate and 
accept for probation juvenile delinquents. (Ch. 595) 

Montana’ Offenses Excluded from Juvenile Court 
Murder, manslaughter and other offenses committed 
while armed, by children over 16 excluded from juvenile 
court jurisdiction. Serious motor vehicle offenses are in- 
cluded in the definition of delinquency. (Ch. 276) 

New Jersey Jail Detention Detention of children 
16 to 18 in a jail prohibited except in a segregated section 
approved by the judge of the juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions court. (Ch. 213) 


Youth Guidance Councils Municipalities, alone or 
jointly, may establish youth guidance councils of up to 
seven members including a representative of the municipal 
governing body, of the school system and the police de- 
partment, to coordinate community services affecting 
children, particularly those designed to control delin- 
quency. The Division of Community Services for De- 
linquency Prevention of the Department of Institutions 
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and Agencies shall assist the councils. The councils may 
appoint adjustment committees to cooperate with the 
juvenile and domestic relations court. (Ch. 179) 


OREGON Juvenile Court Jurisdiction Transferred 
Jurisdiction including juvenile court proceedings is trans- 
ferred from the county courts in Jackson and Josephine 
counties to the circuit court. (Ch. 364) 


SouTH CAROLINA .Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court Established A juvenile and domestic relations 
court is established for Catawba and Ebenezer townships, 
York county. (H.B. 653) 


Uran Juvenile Court Judges Juvenile court judges 
are required to be members of the state bar association. 
The requirement that their fitness be determined by test 
is eliminated. The term is made six years. (Ch. 16) 


WEsT VIRGINIA Domestic Relations Court Estab- 
lished The domestic relations court of Kanawha county 
is established, with jurisdiction concurrent with the cir- 
cuit court over neglected, dependent, defective and de- 
linquent children, matrimonial actions, adoption, non- 
support, child labor and truancy. The judge is to be 
elected in 1948 for an eight year term. (Ch. 172) 


WISCONSIN Detention A juvenile court order au- 
thorizing a child under 16 to be detained in a jail may 
not be made until the place of detention has been ap- 
proved by the state department of public welfare. The 
department shall assist counties in establishing detention 


facilities. (Ch. 410) 


Youth Service Commission When the state depart- 
ment of public welfare has certified approval or estab- 
lishment of facilities, juvenile court commitments and 
commitments of minors where the penalty is less than life 
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imprisonment shall be to the department, which may 
confine or permit to be at liberty under supervision, and 
subsequently grant discharge. Creates a youth service 
commission of eleven members appointed by the gover- 
nor with power of inquiry and the duty to make recom- 
mendations regarding the welfare of children or youth; 
and a youth service division in the department of public 
velfare with crime prevention duties. The department 
may be called on for pre-sentence investigations. (Ch. 

“oie 


546) 


WYOMING Amendment to Constitution Proposes a 
constitutional amendment, to be voted on at the next 
general election, authorizing the legislature to provide 
for juvenile delinquency and domestic relations courts as 


needed. (S.J. Res. 7) 


Decisions 


ARKANSAS Juvenile Court, Hearsay Evidence Rec- 


ords of a welfare department consisting chiefly of re- 
ports by welfare workers of conversations and corres- 
pondence with others were hearsay and inadmissible in 
a proceeding to have a child adjudicated neglected. — 
Trannum v. George, 201 S.W.2d 1015. 


CoLoraApo, LouIsIANA = Jurisdiction to Determine 
Custody in Dependency Proceeding Ina dependency pro- 
ceeding, the only matter at issue before the court in the 
first instance is that of dependency. If the child is found 
not dependent, the proceeding should be dismissed. In 
the absence of evidence establishing dependency the court 
could not properly retry the issue of custody of the child 
as between divorced parents. — Peterson v. Schwartz- 
mann, 179 P. 2d 662. To same effect, In re Robichaux, 
29 So. 2d 589 (Louisiana). 
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Kansas Proceeding to Obtain Custody—Jurisdiction 
Habeas corpus petition by the natural mother of two 
boys under sixteen to recover their control after their 
lawful adoption by respondents, presented only the ques- 
tion whether they were being given proper parental care. 
The district court properly quashed the writ on the 
ground that the juvenile court had exclusive jurisdiction, 
which should have been exhausted by original proceeding 
therein before attempting other proceedings. — Wilcox 
v. Fisher, 180 P. 2d 283, 163 Kans. 74. 


New YorK Juvenile Court — Jurisdiction over Re- 
ligious Training The court will not take a child’s re- 
ligious education into its own hands short of circum- 
stances amounting to unfitness of the custodian. In a 
dispute relating to custody, religious views afford no 
ground for depriving of custody a parent otherwise 
qualified. Court could not direct attendance at a speci- 
fied church contrary to the wishes of the father. Parents 
can agree that religious training of their daughter should 


be subject to the approval of both parents. — Ex parte 
Kananack, 69 N. Y. S. 2d 889, 272 App. Div. 783. 


Delinquency — Possession of Gun A thirteen year 
old boy who possessed a loaded revolver and seriously 
injured another child was delinquent, although he did not 
wilfully discharge the gun nor intend to inflict any injury. 
—In re DiMaggio, 65 N. Y. S. 2d 613. 


NortH Dakota’ Juvenile Proceeding — Double 
Jeopardy Juvenile proceedings not being prosecutions 
for crime, a juvenile released for serious defects in the 
proceedings can again be taken up in the juvenile court 
without being placed in double jeopardy.—State v. Smith, 
25 N.W. 2d 270. 


TExAS Admissibility of Children’s Admissions ina 
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proceeding to have two nine year old boys adjudged de- 
pendent and neglected children, testimony as to the boys’ 
admissions made while in custody was admissible. The 
objection that the boys were under arrest at the time 
admissions were made was irrelevant because it was a 
non-criminal proceeding. — Nelson v. Clifton, 202 S.W. 
2d 471. 


UtaH Neglected Child—Jurisdiction; Testimony of 
Child In a proceeding to have a child declared dependent 
and neglected, allegation that other relatives provided 
care for the child did not negative the allegation that 
the father had neglected his parental responsibilities. 
The child was properly adjudged neglected notwithstand- 
ing grandparents looked after the child, where the father 
was employed but contributed nothing to the child’s sup- 
port and waited eight years before manifesting any ap- 
parent interest to have the child live in his home. The 
juvenile court could inquire of the child, twelve years of 
age, and consider its desires regarding future custody. — 


In re Olson, 180 P. 2d 210. 


II PROBATION 
Legislation 


CALIFORNIA Mandatory Pre-sentence Investigations 
In every felony case, before judgment is pronounced the 
court shall order an investigation by a probation officer. 


(Ch. 1178) 


Crime Prevention Probation officer may establish or 


assist in establishing any public committee for prevention 
of crime. (Ch. 876) 


IDAHO Application for Probation Not Required 
“Parole” (probation) consideration no longer requires 
application therefor by the defendant. (Ch. 79) 
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ILtuinois_ Probation of Second Offender Defendant 
may be eligible for probation despite previous conviction 
of felony if he has lived without committing a crime for 
ten years after discharge from probation or eight years 
after completion of prior sentence. (H.B. 867) 


MICHIGAN Revocation of Probation Probation may 
be revoked for any antisocial conduct, whether a violation 
of any condition of probation or not. (Ch. 246) (See 
Decisions) 


MINNESOTA Suspension of Sentence Extended Sus- 
pension of sentence, previously authorized for crimes 
punishable by not over ten years imprisonment, may be 
pranted for any crime punishable by less than life im- 


prisonment. (Ch. 243) 


OREGON Supervision by State Board The court may 
provide that a probationer shall be in the custody and 


control of the state board of parole and probation. 
(Ch. 148) 


Texas Probation and Parole Act Texas’ first pro- 
bation law, providing that probation may be granted 
first offenders where the maximum penalty does not ex- 
ceed ten years, except in cases of murder, rape and of- 
fenses against morals. Among other provisions, proba- 
tion may be revoked by a court other than the original 
court of sentence; revocation of probation is appealable. 
The act provides for probation and parole officers, “ap- 
propriations permitting’ (no appropriation this year). 
(Ch. 452) (See also Parole) 


WIsconsIN Revised Probation and Parole Act Re- 
vised probation, parole and pardon statute. Exceptions 
to granting probation are deleted; courts are not limited 
in fixing the period of probation; probation may be 
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granted for misdemeanors by all courts; residence pro- 
vision for the chief probation oifcer of Milwaukee county 
deleted. (Ch. 477) (See also Parole) 


Decisions 


MICHIGAN Conditions of Probation Only the statu- 
tory conditions are read into an order for probation. 
Where the defendant was convicted of gross indecency 
and placed on probation, revocation of probation would 
not be warranted on showing that the defendant invited 
a thirteen year old boy into his automobile, in the ab- 
sence of showing that defendant solicited the boy to do 
an immoral act. The fact that the trial judge at the time 
of conviction intended to impose as a condition of pro- 
bation that defendant should refrain from questionable 
association with children, would not warrant revocation 
of probation where the condition was not expressed to 
the defendant either orally or in the order of probation. 
— People v. Pippin, 25 N. W. 2d 164, 316 Mich. 191. 
(The Michigan legislature following this decision 
amended the probation act. See above.) 


New York Probation— Condition Requiring Resti- 
tution Condition of probation requiring restitution for 
damage done without fixing the amount of restitution, is 
improper. — People v. Frink, 68 N.Y.S. 2d 103. 


Texas Suspension of Sentence—Issue for Jury De- 
fendant by not objecting to the court’s charge which 
failed to submit the issue of suspension of sentence, 
waived the right to have the jury pass upon such issue. 
Failure to submit the issue of suspension of sentence was 
not a fundamental error such as could be raised for the 


first time on appeal. — Flowers v. State, 202 S.W. 2d 
462. 
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UNITED STATES Waiver of Right to Counsel Con- 
tinuing to Revocation Hearings Where defendant upon 
arraignment waived his right to counsel, the waiver con- 
tinued in force throughout the proceedings and remained 
in effect when he was subsequently returned to court for 
violation of probation. — Gillespie v. Hunter, 159 F. 2d 
410. 


Granting Probation for One of Several Counts A 
court may impose a sentence on the first count of an in- 
dictment and at the same time grant probation on other 
counts. — Bowker v. Hunter, 158 F. 2d 854. 


III PAROLE AND CORRECTION 
Legislation 


ARIZONA State Board State Board of Correction 
and Rehabilitation established of three members, the gov- 
ernor, the warden of the state prison, the superintendent 
of the state institute of educational rehabilitation, with 
authority to supervise the state penal, corrective and edu- 
cational institutions. (Ch. 141) 


FLoRIDA Action by Parole Board A majority of 
the parole commission may act on all matters, including 
granting of parole. Previously unanimous vote of the 
commission was required. (Ch. 23757) 


IpAHO State Board State Board of Corrections 
established of three members to administer the peniten- 


tiary, parole and probation system, and constitute the 
board of pardons. (Ch. 53) 


Inutinois Parole of Life Termers Parole of life 
termers is authorized after twenty years in all cases (was 
limited to named offenses). Definite term prisoners are 


eligible for parole after serving one-third of their terms. 
(S.B. 350) 
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INDIANA Penalty for Offense While on Parole A pris- 
oner paroled from the state prison, the women’s prison 
or the state reformatory, who is sentenced to one of these 
institutions for another crime committed while on parole, 
shall serve out both sentences consecutively. (Ch. 61) 


MICHIGAN Administration of Corrections Depart- 
ment The five-man part time corrections commission is 
replaced by a full time corrections commissioner, ap- 
pointed by the governor. Directors of the two divisions 
—pardons, paroles and probation, and prisons and in- 
dustries—are appointed by the commissioner. Previously 
the commission appointed a director who in turn ap- 
pointed assistants to head the three bureaus—pardons 
and paroles, prisons, and probation. An advisory council 
of five members appointed by the governor, with duties 
to be defined by the governor, is provided for. (Public 
Act 4, Second Spec. Sess.) 


New York Parole Board Parole board enlarged 
from three to five members. Release on parole may be 


granted by a majority of the board. (Ch. 15) 


OKLAHOMA Parole Act Revised Provides for eligi- 
bility for parole after one-third of sentence served; in- 
vestigations by pardon and parole officer without appli- 
cation by prisoner. Paroles are granted by governor, as 
previously. Applications for revocation are made by the 
pardon and parole officer, and are investigated by the 
court of appeals. (S.B. 274) 


Judges as Parole Advisors Judges of superior courts 
shall act as parole advisors of all persons granted sus- 
pended sentence from their courts, and of persons on 
parole in their counties. (S.B. 228) 


OrEGON Parole by Courts Repealed Repeals author- 
ization to courts to parole. (Ch. 186, 188, 196) 
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Time Served Before Parole Eliminates requirement 
that persons over 20 at time of conviction sentenced to 
more than five years for certain crimes serve one-third 
of their sentence before becoming eligible for parole. 
Life termers sentenced for murder in the first or second 
degree must serve at least seven years (previously so of 


all life termers). (Ch. 336) 


SoUTH CAROLINA ‘Reparole Prisoner whose parole 
has been revoked for violation of parole condition is 
eligible for reparole. (Ch. 99) 


Texas Parole Board The Board of Pardons and Pa- 
roles shall also act as the State Board of Probation. A cer- 
tification procedure for board applicants is set up. The 
board is given authority, for the first time, to release on 
parole, with the approval of the governor, inmates of 
correctional institutions who have served one-third of 
their sentences. (Ch. 452) (See also Probation) 


VERMONT Department of Institutions and Correc- 
tions The department of public welfare becomes the 
Department of Institutions and Corrections, headed by a 
board of three appointed by the governor. The board 
appoints the commissioner of institutions and corrections, 
acts as advisory parole board to the governor. (Ch. 187) 


Wisconsin Parole Act Revised Omits requirement 
that each parole be approved by the governor; on satis- 
faction of sentence, civil rights are restored. (Ch. 477) 
(See also Probation) 


WyominG’ Board of Pardons The State Board of 
Pardons is given authority to grant paroles from all state 
penal and reformatory institutions, and succeeds to the 
duties of the Board of Probation and Parole. The board 
shall appoint a probation and parole officer and two as- 


sistants. (Ch. 20) 

































LEGISLATION AND D&cisIons 


Decisions 


CALIFORNIA Interpretation of “Prior Conviction” by 
Parole Board Where neither the information nor judg- 
ment mentioned prior convictions and there was no proof 
thereof, but the defendant had served two prior sentences 
for felony convictions, he was second termer for parole 
purposes, although for purposes of sentencing he was 
considered a first termer. — Ex parte Harris, 181 P. 2d 
433. 


District oF CoLumBIA Conduct of Parole Hearings 
The statutory provision that a paroled prisoner arrested 
for violation of parole should be given an opportunity 
to appear before the parole board meant an effective 
appearance, including presence of counsel, if desired by 
prisoner, and receipt of testimony if he has testimony to 
present. However it is not required that receipt of testi- 
mony be governed by the strict rules of evidence, nor that 
counsel be assigned. Participation by counsel need be 
no greater than necessary to insure that the board is 
accurately informed from the parolee’s standpoint before 
it acts. Parolee should be permitted to present any per- 
tinent matter, and although the board’s discretion in con- 
tinuing or revoking parole is uncontrolled, it cannot act 
in disregard of facts or refuse to hear argument. — 


Fleming v. Tate, 156 F. 2d 848. 


InL1Nois Parole—Sex Offenders Parole board’s re- 
fusal to consider sex offenders for parole upheld. — Peo- 
ple v. Norwitt, 69 N.E. 2d 285, 394, Ill. 553. 


ILLINoIs, MICHIGAN Parole—Jurisdiction over Ex- 
tradited Prisoner Illinois did not waive or lose jurisdic- 
tion over a parolee by relinquishing him to the state of 
Wisconsin in an extradition proceeding. He was still sub- 
ject to the terms of parole, and on proof of violation 
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could be rearrested and returned to the penitentiary for 
completion of sentence. Whether Illinois lost jurisdiction 
over the parolee must be determined by Illinois law. — 
U. S. ex rel. Hunke v. Ragen, 158 F. 2d 644. To same 
effect, Jurczynzyn v. Pascoe, 25 N.W. 2d 609 (Michi- 
gan). 


New Jersey Dishonorable Military Discharge as 
Violation of Parole . An inmate of a reformatory re- 
leased on parole for the duration of his military service, 
who is dishonorably discharged for refusal to obey the 
commands of his commanding officer, has violated his 
parole. — Ex parte Wright, 52 A. 2d 419, 139 N. J. 
Eq. 515. 


New YorK Amendment to Parole Law Not Ex Post 
Facto Amendments to the correction law requiring 
the governor on commutation of sentence to annex a con- 
dition that the prisoner subject himself to the jurisdiction 
of the state parole board, are not ex post facto. They 
apply to persons committing crimes before the effective 
date of the amendments. — Vanilla v. Moran, 67 N.Y.S. 
2d 833. 


UniTep States Parole—Right to Counsel A pa- 
rolee taken into custody for violation of parole was not 
entitled to counsel or a hearing when first taken into 
custody, but was entitled to a hearing only at the next 
meeting of the board of parole.— Phipps v. Pescor, 
68 F. Supp. 242 
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Review of the Year 1946-1947 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
Executive Director 


HIS review presents in summarized form the prin- 

cipal accomplishments and developments in the work 
of the Association for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1947. The Association was officially known as the 
National Probation Association until October 24, 1947, 
when the change of name to National Probation and 
Parole Association became effective. 

During the year the work of the staff of the Associa- 
tion continued to grow. At the beginning of the year 
we employed a total staff of thirty-five persons. This 
was increased to forty-seven at the end of the year. The 
total budget for the year covered by this report was 
$234,693. For the ensuing year this was increased to 
$324,765. Even with a larger staff and budget the As- 
sociation has been unable to meet all of the requests for 
field service, information and assistance, received from 
state and local agencies, courts, probation and parole 
departments, and individuals in all parts of the country. 
Continued public interest, especially in the treatment and 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, in developing better 
probation and parole services, and in juvenile detention 
has brought increasing opportunities for service. 

At the beginning of the year, provision was made for 
an additional field consultant for service in the the south- 
ern states. Plans are now being made for the establish- 
ment of a regional office of the Association in a southern 
city. 
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An additional field consultant was employed during the 
year for the western office at San Francisco, increasing 
the staff to five. More intensive service for the assistance 
and development of probation and parole and juvenile 
courts was made possible in all of the western states. 

A major step in the development of the Association 
was the establishment in October 1946 of a regional 
office in Chicago to serve the midwestern states. A com- 
petent director, experienced in probation and parole, and 
a secretary were employed, and an office was secured in 
the Chicago loop, convenient to local courts and social 
agencies. In his first six months the director visited and 
became acquainted with problems in five states. He par- 
ticipated in many meetings and conferences and carried 
on the specific field services mentioned below. 

The Association has always been interested in parole 
work and the development of coordinated state systems 
of probation and parole has been one of our objectives. 
During the past year the Association took steps to secure 
the cooperation of parole workers, resulting in the amal- 
gamation of the American Parole Association with the 
National Probation Association. In the fiscal year cov- 
ered we appointed an Advisory Council on Parole, made 
up of leading parole executives, and provided for the 
appointment of a director of parole services on the staff 
of the Association. 

During the year covered by this report, the Association 
gave field services consisting of surveys, short studies, 
legislative assistance and consultation visits in 91 cities 
located in 34 states. Most of these services were ren- 
dered at the request of courts or local groups. During 
the previous year we gave field services to 50 cities 
in 29 states. Below is a summary by states of the 


more important local projects carried on during the 
year. 
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Field Service 


ARIZONA Assistance was given by the western office 
to the new juvenile court judge and chief probation officer 
in Phoenix in the reorganization of the probation depart- 
ment and inauguration of in-service training. Tucson was 
visited to follow up the study and recommendations made 
in the previous year. 


CALIFORNIA Many cities were visited by representa- 
tives of our western staff to assist with local problems. 
Probation officers, judges and others were conferred with 
in Los Angeles, Riverside, Ventura, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and other cities. In San Jose we assisted in 
establishing an in-service training program for workers 
in the juvenile detention home. In Santa Barbara we 
assisted in a study and in numerous conferences in regard 
to the establishment of a new detention home. In Mar- 
tinez our representative assisted in an oral examination 
for chief probation officer. We cooperated with the state 
personnel board in preparing examinations for chief 
probation officers and with the State Adult Authority on 
parole matters. Assistance was given to the San Diego 
Civil Service Commission in the holding of probation 
officer examinations. 


Cotorapo An adult parole bill was drafted and pre- 
sented to the Colorado legislature. The western director 
conferred with the governor, the attorney general, judges, 
and representatives of welfare and other groups to secure 
support for the bill. 


ConNEcTICUT The executive director participated in 
a hearing in Hartford and gave other assistance in behalf 
of legislation to establish a state administered adult pro- 
bation system. 
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FroripA At the request of the welfare council the 
juvenile detention expert of the Association spent two 
weeks in Miami in a preliminary survey and consultation 
on plans for a new juvenile detention home. Visits were 
made in Orlando and Fort Lauderdale to confer with 
committees assisting the courts. In Tallahassee the State 
Parole Commission’s work was studied and consultations 
were had with the commission and staff. 


GeorGIA Follow-up of our survey in 1945 was made 
in Savannah and a meeting was held at which probation 
and court needs for the city were discussed. 


IDAHO Conferences were had with the attorney gen- 
eral, warden, state parole officer, judges and legislators 
to assist in drafting and supporting legislation which re- 
sulted in the establishing of a state department of cor- 
rection embodying a parole and probation service for the 
state. Visits were made to Boise, Pocatello and Wallace. 


ILLInoIs In connection with the opening of our Chi- 
cago office the executive director consulted with many 
people in Chicago. A visit was made to East St. Louis, 
at which time a conference was held with the new juve- 
nile court judge, superintendent of the detention home 
and members of the probation staff. Recommendations 
were made in reference to the reorganization of both the 
probation department and detention home. An informal 
survey of the juvenile court and probation department 
was made in Waukegan. Written recommendations were 
forwarded to the judge upon his request for use in ob- 
taining additional funds from the county board of super- 
visors for expansion of court services. Visits were made 
to other cities including courts and probation departments 
in Chicago. Cooperation was developed with several 
committees. An advisory committee for the midwest is 
in the process of development. 
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LovuIsiANA The problems of the court and probation 
were discussed in Monroe and an address made at a 
meeting under the auspices of the League of Women 
Voters. Preliminary plans were made of a survey of the 
juvenile court in New Orleans. 


Maine A study of the state probation situation was 
made. Visits were made to Portland, Auburn, Augusta, 
Bangor and Lewiston. Conferences were held with the 
governor's committee on probation as well as with state 
officials. Assistance was given in drafting legislation for 
a state probation department. 


MARYLAND A study and report with recommenda- 
tions to the judges and probation department of the 
Supreme Bench in Baltimore was undertaken at the re- 
quest of the court. Conferences on detention plans for 
the state were also held. 


MICHIGAN In Saginaw a detailed survey of the needs 


of delinquent and neglected children was completed. The 
survey was requested by a committee appointed by the 
council of social agencies and was financed in part by 
the community chest and the county board of supervisors. 
In Flint a follow-up of last year’s survey was made. Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Lansing and Saginaw were all visited in 
connection with detention needs. 


MINNESOTA Probation officers of the juvenile and 
adult courts in Minneapolis and St. Paul and the U. S. 
District Court of Minnesota were visited. In St. Paul 
conferences were held with the staff of the State Parole 
Board concerning its program and pending legislation. 


Missouri Jefterson City, Kansas City, and St. Louis 
were visited and conferences were held with judges and 
probation and parole officers in each city. 
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MOontTANA The western director conferred with the 
governor, attorney general, clerk of the consolidated 
boards, judges and others in Helena relative to the adult 
probation and parole legislation. 


NEBRASKA Courts and agencies in Omaha were con- 
ferred with and a visit was made to Father Flanagan’s 
Boys Town. 


NeEvaApA A probation committee was organized and 
assistance given in preparing juvenile court legislation. 
The members of the State Parole Board and the parole 
officer were conferred with at Carson City. 


New HampsHireE At the request of the municipal 
court judge, the assistant executive director visited Man- 
chester to assist in obtaining better quarters for the court 
and probation officers. Conferences were had with the 
mayor, city aldermen, superintendent of schools, as well 
as the judge and probation staff. 


New Jersey In Morristown and New Brunswick 
local groups were addressed on probation standards. 
Assistance was given in promoting legislation for a state 
probation commission. 


New York Visits were made to Rochester and Syra- 


cuse to study and submit recommendations concerning 
detention facilities. 


OREGON At the request of the judge a detailed study 
of Multnomah county detention needs was made by the 
western office. Help was given in the planning of a new 
detention home. Four trips to Portland were made in 
connection with this study. A report has been completed 
which includes a schematic plan for the home. At the 
request of the Oregon Board of Control a study was 
made of the state training schools. 
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PENNSYLVANIA In Philadelphia help was extended 
by our juvenile detention division in planning for and 
selecting a site for a new detention home. 


SoUTH CAROLINA Conferences with judges and other 
local authorities were held in Greenville. 


Texas An outstanding advance in the correctional 
history of Texas was made by the passage of a bill to 
establish a statewide system of probation and parole. 
Several months were spent by our southern field worker 
in organizing a statewide committee, arranging hearings 
before the House and Senate and interviewing the mem- 
bers of the legislature. Many circular letters and two 
special pamphlets were prepared and distributed. News 
releases went to 110 newspapers in the state and a sym- 
pathetic press gave assistance throughout the campaign. 
A survey was made and report prepared on the juvenile 
court of Beaumont. Nine other cities were visited, some 
of them several times, for brief studies and consultation 
service in the local courts. 


VIRGINIA A consultation visit to Lynchburg was made 
to improve probation services. 


WEsT ViRGINIA A thorough statewide survey of the 
juvenile courts and probation services in West Virginia 
was made during the year, sponsored by a citizens’ com- 
mittee organized for the purpose. During this survey 
many groups were addressed in various parts of the state 
and conferences were held with most of the judges, pro- 
bation officers and many state and local agencies. All 
cities were visited and circuit judges conferred with in 
46 out of the 55 counties. A full report was prepared 
and distributed throughout the state. 
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Conferences, Institutes, Speeches and Broadcasts 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES The first postwar national 
conference of the Association was held in Buffalo in May 
1946. Registration exceeded 250 and thirty-three states 
and Canada were represented. Practical discussions were 
held along with the papers presented. Other national 
conferences in which the Association participated this 
year were the Annual Congress of Correction in Detroit, 
the Attorney General’s National Conference on the Pre- 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency held in 
Washington, D. C.,in November. Many members of the 
Association took an active part in this conference espe- 
cially in the panel discussing juvenile courts and deten- 
tion. Earlier we assisted in preparing the panel reports 
on detention facilities, juvenile court law, and juvenile 
court administration, and have recently helped in editing 
them in accordance with the decisions of the panel. The 
reports and a summary have been printed by the gov- 
ernment. 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES Our San Francisco office 
arranged for a two day conference of the Western Pro- 
bation and Parole Association at Seattle. Representatives 
attended from eight western states. In Baltimore a meet- 
ing on detention was conducted at the four day confer- 
ence of the American Public Welfare Association. A 
representative of the Association spoke in the Southern 
States Probation and Parole Conference at Houston, 
Texas. Another representative participated in the New 
England Probation, Parole and Crime Prevention Con- 
ference at Kennebunk Beach, Maine. 


INSTITUTES Seven institutes were held during the 
fiscal year in which we took an active part. These insti- 
tutes were primarily for probation and parole officers 
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interested in improving their techniques in casework. The 
Association sponsored and directed a statewide institute 
in Hunt, Texas, in cooperation with the Texas Probation 
Association and the Texas Social Welfare Association. 
Three members of the Association’s staff participated as 
speakers. The institute lasted for a week with fifty rep- 
resentatives of the Texas courts and institutions in at- 
tendance throughout. Other institutes were the federal 
probation officers’ five day institute at Blue Ridge, North 
Carolina, the Ohio Probation and Parole Association 
institute at Columbus, the county staff institute at Port- 
land, Oregon, the juvenile and domestic relations court 
institute at Richmond, Virginia, the Pennsylvania Pro- 
bation and Parole institute at York and an institute at 
the West Virginia State University. 


ADDRESSES and Broapcasts Staff members spoke 
at many state conferences and local meetings in various 
sections of the country. In all 175 speeches were made 
by members of the organization. In Washington our 
western office participated in many broadcasts in con- 
nection with our Washington state campaign and in 
several other large cities broadcasts were made by 
staff members. 


Legislation 


Special campaigns for legislation in Texas and 
Maine were conducted during the year. Active work 
for legislation in five western states was also carried 
on. We gave assistance in promoting a state proba- 
tion commission bill in New Jersey and in advancing 
legislation for a state administered adult probation 
system in Connecticut. Bills received through our legis- 
lative information services were analyzed, and detailed 
analyses of proposed legislation for Texas, Washing- 
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ton, Idaho and other states were mace. Revised sum- 
maries of the laws relating to probation, parole and 
juvenile courts in all states were made. The sum- 
maries were published in our new Directory of Pro- 
bation and Parole Officers in the United States and 
Canada. A digest of legislation in 1946 was compiled 
for this volume. Research in connection with a revision 
of our publication Juvenile Court Laws of the United 
States is underway. Advisory service on the legal 
aspects of juvenile and domestic relations courts, pro- 
bation and parole, has become an increasingly impor- 
tant part of the Association’s work. 


Detention Study 


The nationwide study of juvenile detention, begun 
in 1945, was continued with a competent full time 
director in charge. The demands were so great for the 
preliminary report, Detention for the Juvenile Court, 
that a second edition was published. Because of numer- 
ous requests for local assistance many more consultation 
visits were made than were originally planned. Twenty- 
two cities were visited. Through these visits the Asso- 
ciation has assisted citizen groups and state and local 
committees in undertaking studies of detention problems. 
An architect, experienced in institution planning, was em- 
ployed to assist in preparing model plans. A second re- 
port, The Design and Construction of Detention Homes, 
was prepared. (It was published and widely distributed 
in the fall of 1947.) 


Publications 


Society’s Stake in the Offender, Yearbook for 1946, 
was published during the year. It contains 291 pages 
with articles on many phases of correctional work. It is 
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chiefly a compilation of papers given at the Buffalo con- 
ference of the Association and includes two papers given 
at the National Conference of Social Work and two 
from the Association’s sessions at the Annual Congress 
of Correction. The following papers were reprinted in 
pamphlet form: 


The Future of Socialized Justice Roscoe Pound 
Family Dissension as a Factor 
in Delinquency Irene Kawin 


Fashions in Crime Prevention and Edwin J. Lukas and 
Heads I Win and Tails you Lose Saul D. Alinsky 
Probation and Parole in the 


Public View William Shands Meacham 
Research Activities in the 
Probation Department J. Otto Reinemann 
Social Treatment of the Sex 
Delinquent Florine Ellis 
Periodicals 


Probation, bimonthly magazine 
Newslet, quarterly house organ for probation and parole officers 


Reprinted from Probation 


The Psychological Treatment of Adult Offenders 
Melitta Schmideberg 

Our Law-abiding Law-breakers 
James S. Wallerstein and Clement J. Wyle 


Survey Reports 


Control of Juvenile Delinquency in Fayette County (Lexing- 
ton), Kentucky Francis H. Hiller 

Juvenile Court and Detention Services in West Virgina 
Francis H. Hiller 

Jefferson County (Beaumont), Texas, Juvenile Court and 
Probation Office Frederick Ward 

Report of Washington State Legislative Interim Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency (published by the state of Washington) 
Milton Rector 

Juvenile Detention in Multnomah County (Portland), Oregon 

Milton Rector 
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A Study of the San Francisco Parent Guidance Center, Cali- 
fornia John Schapps 

Juvenile Detention Needs in Washoe County (Reno), Nevada 
John Schapps 


Utah State Industrial School (published by state of Utah) 
John Schapps 


The Juvenile Court and Detention in Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Francis H. Hiller 
Juvenile Court, Detention Home and Related Agencies in 
Saginaw, Michigan Hugh P. Reed 


Other Publications 


Campaign Leaflets: Adult Probation for Texas; The Parole 
Problem of Texas 


Reprints: America’s Forgotten Children (from the Woman’s 
Home Companion) 


Appeal Leaflets, Announcements, Programs 


Publicity 

Newspaper releases both regional and national were 
sent out through the year. Financial releases covering 
each city as our appeal came up were written and several 
new financial appeal leaflets were written as well as the 
separate Annual Report for contributors, a new under- 
taking for the Association. Contacts with special pub- 
lications have been kept up and increasing requests for 
our publicity material are being received. 


Motion Picture 


We have had the usual number of requests from 
schools, courts and social agencies for our juvenile court 
film “Boy in Court.” At the close of the fiscal year the 


film had been rented 418 times and 125 copies had been 
sold. 


Board of Trustees, Officers and Committees 


On November 1, 1946 Henry deForest Baldwin re- 
signed as treasurer of the Association. He had served 
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continuously for nineteen years as treasurer and active 
member of the Board of Trustees, rendering great ser- 
vice and acting as a stabilizing force in the development 
of our financial affairs. At a special dinner the members 
of the board expressed to him in an appropriate resolu- 
tion (afterwards engrossed and presented to him) their 
appreciation of his valuable services. Laurence G. Payson 
was elected treasurer in Mr. Baldwin’s stead. 

During the year the following new members were 
elected to fill vacancies on the Board of Trustees: 

Garrett Heyns, State Director of Corrections, Mich- 

igan 
Miles F. McDonald, District Attorney, Brooklyn, 
New York 

The Board of Trustees held three full meetings, and 
there were several meetings of the Executive Committe 
and the Finance Committee, dealing with budget and 
investments. There was created during the year an Ad- 
visory Council on Parole, of seven prominent parole 
leaders, to assist in the development of our new division 
for the study and advancement of this service. The Pro- 
fessional Council of the Association, made up of repre- 
sentatives from nearly all the states, held two well- 
attended meetings at the national conferences of the 
Association in May and October. Several active com- 
mittees of the Council met and conferred during the year. 


Membership and Financial Support 


Support of the Association comes from its members 
and contributors located in every state of the Union. 
Contributions. received during the fiscal year totaled 
$251,338. These came from 37,268 persons—a net in- 
crease of 7395 over the previous year. New and renewed 
contributions for the year ended March 31, 1947 are 
shown in the following table: 
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Number of Contributors 
Amount Contributed Renewal New 


Under $ 2 1264 429 
2 6458 3669 

2.01 to $ 4.99 inc. 1394 440 

9.99 “ 9988 3616 

24.99 6155 1805 

49.99 1261 398 

99.99 177 49 

110 4a 

12 2 


Total 26,819 10,449 
Grand Total (active 


members and contrib- 
utors March 31, 1947).. .37,268 


As above indicated, the bulk of the Association’s sup- 
port comes from persons who renew their memberships 
each year. Also the greater part of our support comes 
from small contributions and membership fees. During 
the year appeal letter campaigns, sponsored by local com- 
mittees, judges, etc., were sent out in 295 communities. 
Widespread democratic support for the work of the As- 
sociation results from this type of appeal. Deep appre- 
ciation is expressed to the many judges, probation and 
parole workers, and interested citizens who have aided 
the work of the Association financially and otherwise 
during the past year. Due to their continued assistance, 
we have been able to expand our work and meet more 
and more of the requests for service in all parts of the 
country. As the only national organization in the field, 
the demands and opportunities for our services are limit- 
less. We bespeak the continued interest and assistance 
of all who read this report. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


The following is quoted from the annual statement sub- 
mitted by our auditors: 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 
GENERAL FUND 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AS RECORDED, AND 
DisBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
Marcu 31, 1947 
BALANCE, Aprit 1, 1946 $ 71,928.73 
RECEIPTS: 


Dues and subscriptions $251,338.56 
Local contributions for field service. 4,111.13 
Income from investments 2,855.60 
Sale of publications 2,696.95 
Interest on bank balances 395.29 
Film sales and rentals 453.77 
Miscellaneous 1,092.52 


262,943.82 


$334,872.55 

DisBURSEMENTS: 

Salaries $132,885.28 

Extra service 

Travel expense 

Printing 

Multigraphing 

Postage and express 

Rent 

Office supplies 

Telephone and telegraph 

Equipment 

Publications purchased 

Contributions to employees’ pension 

trust for future service benefits... 6,443.00 
Miscellaneous 


$253,999.54 
Transfer to Retirement Fund 18,378.88 


Transfer to Reserve Fund 11,136.75 283,515.17 
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BALANCE, Marcu 31, 1947: 
On deposit: 
Operating account $22,118.19 
Savings banks 26,279.52 
Petty cash 175.00 
Travel expense funds 1,825.00 
NS ETNIES OOOO ET Pees 959.67 $51,357.38 
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RESERVE FUND 


SUMMARY OF RESERVE FUND AND CHANGES ‘THEREIN 
For THE YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1947 


BALANCE, ApRIL 1, 1946: 
~ Investments in bonds and stocks at cost $ 95,626.22 


‘TRANSFER FROM GENERAL FUND 11,136.75 


BatancE, Marcu 31, 1947: 
*~ Cash (on deposit with Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company) 
Investments in bonds and stocks at 
109,632.19 
————$1 10,009.49 


RETIREMENT FUND 


SUMMARY OF RETIREMENT FUND AND CHANGES THEREIN 
For THE YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1947 


BALANCE, AprRiL 1, 1946: 
~~ Investments — United States of 
America Treasury bonds, principal 
amount at cost 
Cash on deposit with Trustee 
(Chemical Bank & Trust Co.).. 369.36 
————-$ 31,369.36 


‘TRANSFER FROM GENERAL FUND 18,378.88 


$ 49,748.24 
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Less CONTRIBUTIONS TO EMPLOYEES’ PENSION 
Trust For Past SERvICcE BENEFITS 8,748.24 


BALANCE, Marcu 31, 1947: 


Investments—United States of America 
Treasury bonds, principal amount at cost $ 41,000.00 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 
National Probation Association, Inc.: 


We have made an examination of your accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1947 and have verified the securities of the 
Reserve and Retirement Funds, and the cash balances of the 
General and Reserve Funds as of that date by certifications ob- 
tained from the custodians and the depositaries, respectively. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements set forth the cash 
receipts as recorded and the disbursements of your General, Re- 
serve, and Retirement Funds for the year ended March 31, 1947, 


and the investments of the Reserve and Retirement Funds at that 
date. 


(Signed) Haskins & SELLS 
New York, April 21, 1947 


SOME OF THE SOURCES OF THE RESERVE FUND 


LEGACIES 


1926 Mrs. Annie R. Miller, Newark, 
New Jersey 
1927 Sarah Newlin, Philadelphia .... 
1929 Mrs. S. Edith Van Buskirk, 
Wyckoff, New Jersey 100.00 
1931 Mrs. Winifred Tyson, New York 1,000.00 
1933 John Markle, New York 10,000.00 
1939-41 Georgiana Kendall, New York.. 1,324.53 
1946 E. M. Enright, Parkersburg, 
West Virginia 100.00 
H. C. Coleman, Philadelphia. . . 200.00 
Deborah Excel Estate, Bethesda, 
Maryland 


$16,019.75 
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MEMORIALS 

1924 Wilhelmine F. Coolbaugh, Chicago.$ 

1925 Joseph L. Boyer, Detroit 

1930 V. Everit Macy, Westchester coun- 
ty, New York 

1932 George Eastman, Rochester, New 
York 

1934 Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins and 
the Hartley Corporation, New 
York 

1936 Tracy W. McGregor, Detroit.... 

1937 Mrs. Fannie B. Look, Los Angeles. 

1946 Mrs. E. N. Porterfield, San Diego 


SPECIAL GiIFTs AND Lir—E MEMBERSHIPS 

1925 Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst, New 
York 

1927 Mrs. Lilly A. Fleischmann, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

1936 Mabel I. Hilliard, Donnellson, 
Ohio 

1937- 


38-40 
1944 
Angeles 
1945 F. J. Herlihy, Chicago 
1946-47 Max McGraw, Chicago 
Mrs. Stanley R. McCormick, 
Santa Barbara, California... . 


500.00 


1,000.00 
500.00 


11,150.00 
2,150.00 
5,000.00 


23,650.00 


1,200.00 
500.00 
325.00 

3,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 
601.75 


1,000.00 


—— $ 8,626.75 


$48,296.50 


LAURENCE G. Payson, Treasurer 


TREASURER’S NOTES 


1) There were unpaid bills carried over 
amounting to $1,618.96, subsequently paid. 


on March 31, 1947 


2) The above statement divides the funds of the Association 
into the General Fund, which is our operating account, and the 


Reserve Fund. The latter has been built up 


from time to time by 


setting aside various sums from current receipts. The Board of 
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Trustees has considered this fund essential to protect the Asso- 
ciation in case of emergencies which might bring about a reduc- 
tion in annual contributions. The Association has received from 
time to time certain legacies and also gifts of substantial amounts. 
While none of these legacies or gifts have been restricted as to 
their use in the work of the Association, it has seemed to the 
trustees that the Association would be carrying out the purpose 
of the donors in treating them as part of a special fund, of which 
the principal should not be used except in case of emergency. 
Therefore it was decided that such legacies and gifts might prop- 
erly be looked upon as among the sources of the Reserve Fund 
and should be set forth in this report. These legacies and gifts 
have not been separately invested. 
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Minutes 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 


Long Beach, California 
September 13, 1947 


LUNCHEON meeting of the Professional Council 
was held during the Annual Congress of Correc- 
tion. The following members were present: Joseph Y. 
Cheney, Florida, vice chairman; Reuben C. Brustuen, 
Minnesota; William E. Davidson, Jr., Louisiana; Ralph 
Hall Ferris, Michigan; John Farr Larson, Utah; Harvey 
L. Long, Illinois; William D. Meyering, Illinois; Joseph 
P. Murphy, New Jersey; Howell Turner, Alabama; John 
M. Zuck, California; and Charles L. Chute, New York, 
secretary. Matthew W. Bullock, chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts Parole Board and a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the Association was present, and Fred 
Finsley, Francis E. Kelley, Sherwood Norman, Milton 
G. Rector, John C. Schapps and Frederick Ward of the 
Association staff. 

Mr. Cheney, acting as chairman, appointed a com- 
mittee on nominations, consisting of Joseph P. Murphy, 
John M. Zuck and Ralph Hall Ferris. The minutes of 
the meeting held in San Francisco in April were approved 
without being read. 

Mr. Chute quoted a letter from Edward J. Crawley, 
chairman, expressing regret that he could not be in at- 
tendance, and wishing the Council and the Congress suc- 
cess. Other messages of regret were received from Wil- 
liam D. Barnes, Frederick A. Breyer, Dorris Clarke, A. 
W. Cline, Joseph H. Hagan, Samuel Haskell, Gus L. 
Heicken, Henry Lenz, James A. MacKeen, John O. 
Reinemann, Harry Argento, Irene Kawin and Mrs. Clara 
Withee. 
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Mr. Chute presented a letter from Elmer W. Reeves 
of New York, chairman of the committee on conference 
programs, about a meeting this fall to develop a pro- 
gram for the next conference of the Association in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, April 15-17, 1948. Suggestions 
on the program and arrangements were requested by 
Mr. Reeves from all members of the Council. 

Mr. Murphy suggested that the question of whether 
or not probation and parole officers are caseworkers, and 
the whole problem of qualifications and training of off- 
cers, should appear on the Atlantic City conference pro- 
gram. After considerable discussion the consensus of 
opinion of the group present was favorable. Mr. Murphy 
moved that the program committee be requested to in- 
clude this subject in the next program. The motion was 
carried. 

It was also moved by Mr. Murphy that Dr. Walter 
C. Reckless be invited to appear on the panel to discuss 
this question and that the committee on standards be 
asked to cooperate. This motion was carried. 

There was no report of the committee on public rela- 
tions, but the value of radio in connection with our work 
was discussed at some length. 

Mr. Ferris suggested that the administrators of the 
various departments should get out into the field more 
than at present and make a point of contacting more 
judges in connection with the work. 

Mr. Brustuen read a report of the committee on inter- 
state cooperation, prepared by its chairman, Mr. Barnes. 
Discussion as to continuation of this committee in view 
of the active compact administrators’ organization (of 
which Mr. Brustuen is chairman) followed. It was pointed 
out that there is considerable work for our committee to 
do in stimulating cooperation at the county level, espe- 
cially in states without a centrally administered state pro- 
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bation department. The question of how the juvenile 
fits into the compact also requires study. It was moved 
by Mr. Brustuen that the report be accepted and that the 
committee be continued. The motion was carried. 

Mr. Ferris reported that the committee on state and 
regional associations had no report, and has not been 
active. Need for such a committee is recognized and the 
chairman of the Council was advised to revive its ac- 
tivity. 

A letter from Mr. Lenz, the chairman of the com- 
mittee on prevention of crime, was presented. Several 
state plans were mentioned and the Council felt that 
this committee should secure reports of these activities 
and advise the Council. It was moved by Mr. Murphy 
that the committee be continued and the motion was 
carried. 

Mr. Cheney gave a short report for the committee on 
parole, stating that an Advisory Council on Parole had 
been created by the board of trustees and a parole direc- 
tor had been added to the NPA staff. Negotiations 
toward the consolidation of the American Parole Asso- 
ciation with the National Probation Association were 
proceeding satisfactorily. In view of the expected amal- 
gamation of these two organizations, it was moved that 
the committee on parole be discontinued. The motion 
was carried. 

Mr. Murphy presented an informal report on behalf 
of the committee on standards, stating that the com- 
mittee had prepared a report, and Mr. Oldigs, a member 
of it, had recently prepared a revision. The committee 
had not been able to meet and integrate the two. It was 
voted that the report be accepted and the committee re- 
quested to complete its report for presentation and dis- 
cussion at the Atlantic City meeting. 

Mr. Brustuen showed the Council the agenda prepared 
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by the state compact administrators’ organization includ- 
ing committee reports and matters for discussion. He 
suggested that the executive office of the NPA prepare 
similar agenda for Professional Council meetings. After 
discussion it was moved by Ralph Hall Ferris that the 
secretary should get out similar agenda setting forth 
matters to be covered at the Council meeting, including 
committee reports, and if possible that all members of 
the Council have this schedule prior to the Council meet- 
ing. The motion carried. 

The question arose as to whether or not the annual 
meeting of the Council should be held at the time of the 
National Conference of Social Work or of the Congress 
of Correction. Mr. Brustuen moved that the Council be 
polled on the question of where and when it should hold 
its annual meeting and this motion carried. 

Mr. Chute reported a communication from J. Benjamin 
Beyrer of the University of Florida asking the coopera- 
tion of the various administrators in supplying him with 
material for a case book he is preparing. It was agreed 
that this matter should be left to the individual members. 

Mr. Brustuen moved that the Professional Council 
inaugurate a committee on research to explore the needs 
in this field. In the discussion it was pointed out that this 
committee could not be expected to actually carry out 
research projects, but it was the consensus of those pres- 
ent at the meeting that there was need for such a com- 
mittee to look into the question. The motion carried. 

Mr. Ferris told the Council of a case coming up in 
Michigan involving the confidential nature of the pre- 
sentence report. 

Mr. Chute asked the Council’s opinion on coordinating 
the NPA publications NEWsLET and ProBaTION. After 
considerable discussion it was moved by Mr. Brustuen 
that the Professional Council recommend that the Asso- 
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ciation establish a new magazine combining the functions 
of PROBATION and NEWSLET. The motion carried. 

The question of keeping up to date the Directory of 
Probation and Parole Officers was discussed. Mr. 
Brustuen suggested that a loose leaf form be considered 
so that changes could be more easily substituted. Mr. 
Ferris suggested that the Association devise a gummed 
sheet with personnel changes to be superimposed over 
existing pages. Mr. Murphy moved that the whole mat- 
ter of changes in the directory be presented to the Asso- 
ciation for its further study and consideration. The 
motion carried. 

The nominating committee submitted the following 
recommendations: for chairman, Joseph Y. Cheney of 
Florida; for vice chairman, Edmond FitzGerald of 
Brooklyn; for secretary, Will C. Turnbladh of New York 
City. It was moved that the report of the nominating 
committee be adopted and the secretary be instructed to 
cast a ballot for those nominated. The motion carried. 


The secretary was instructed to prepare a letter to be 
sent to Edward J. Crawley advising him of the action 
taken and the reasons therefor, and thanking him on 
behalf of all members of the Council for his devoted 
service as chairman during the past year and a half. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


CHARLES L. CHUTE 
Secretary 
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Minutes 


ANNUAL Business MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
PROBATION ASSOCIATION 


San Francisco 


April 12, 1947 


HE meeting was held at the War Memorial Build- 

ing, Judge George W. Smyth, vice president of the 
Association, presiding. Approximately seventy members 
attended. 

Judge Smyth presented an informal report on the work 
of the board of trustees during the past, year. The execu- 
tive director reported on the work of the staff and the 
general work of the Association. 

In the absence of the chairman, Howard R. Hush of 
Minneapolis who presided at the meeting of the Pro- 
fessional Council on April 10, presented an informal re- 
port on that meeting and the work of the Council. He 
reported that the annual election of officers had been 
postponed to the meeting in conjunction with the Con- 
gress of Correction in September. 

The following members of the Association had been 
appointed by President Pound as a committee on resolu- 
tions: John M. Zuck, chairman; James Lamb, Merle 
D. Beckwith; Paul D. Yount; and William S. Meacham. 
Mr. Zuck read a series of resolutions prepared by the 
committee. 


WHEREAS, the local committee on arrangements, Roger 
D. Lapham, mayor of San Francisco, the commissioners 
and officials of the American Legion, the Tourist and 
Convention Bureau of San Francisco, and the manage- 
ment of the Whitcomb Hotel have contributed immeasur- 
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ably to the success of the fortieth annual conference of 
the National Probation Association, 

Be Ir REsoLveD: That the membership in attendance 
at this conference express its sincere appreciation to these 
several groups for their cooperation and for the splendid 
facilities and services which have contributed to the con- 
venience and comfort of this conference. 


WHEREAS, the press has provided excellent coverage 
of this conference and given able interpretation to the 
public of the papers presented at its several meetings, 

Be Ir RESOLVED: That the membership of this con- 
ference express its appreciation for this cooperative 
service. 


WHEREAS, the staff of the several probation depart- 
ments and state offices of the Bay Area have contributed 
much to the planning and preparation for this conference, 

Be IT RESOLVED: That the membership of this Asso- 
ciation express its thanks for their efficient services to 
each and every one of those participating. 


WHEREAS, excellent papers have been prepared by 
the speakers for this conference which have made the 
several sessions meaningful, 

Be It REsoLVED: That the conference express its 


deepest appreciation to each of them for their contribu- 
tion. 


Wuereas, Dr. Roscoe Pound, our esteemed president, 
is preparing to leave for China as an advisor to the 
Chinese government in the development of its judicial 
system, 

Be Ir REsOLvED: That the members of the National 
Probation Association at this meeting wish him godspeed 
in all his undertakings. 
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WHEREAS, during the several sessions of this confer- 
ence the matter of closer and more effective coordination 
of community services in the prevention of delinquency 
and crime has been given serious consideration, 

Be Ir ResoLtvep: That this matter be recommended 
to the board of trustees and the staff of the National 
Probation Association for further study and presentation 
of findings through its several publications or upon the 
occasion of the next annual conference of the Association. 


WHEREAS, the subject of adequate juvenile detention 
has been recognized as a national problem and has re- 
sulted in many metropolitan areas taking steps to pro- 
vide adequate facilities and proper care for children, 

Be IT RESOLVED: That the National Probation Asso- 
ciation go on record as commending such communities for 
the steps taken toward meeting their responsibilities. 


WHEREAS, in many parts of the United States, com- 
munities largely rural in area have not been able to keep 
children out of jail, 

Be Ir Resotvep: That further study of this rural 
problem be referred to the board of trustees of the 
National Probation Association and their staff for ap- 
propriate action. 

These resolutions were adopted by vote. 

Alfred G. Almassy of Los Angeles proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution from the floor and it was adopted: 


WHEREAS, the services to the court of the probation 
officer are no less indispensable than those of other court 
officers, i.e. the district attorney and the public defender, 

Be It RESOLVED: That the conference urge the adop- 
tion of salaries for probation officers comparable to 
those of district attorneys and public defenders. 
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H. P. Fails, Director of Parole for Idaho, and several 
members from Los Angeles spoke in favor of increased 
professional recognition for probation and parole ofh- 
cers. William J. Majors of the Los Angeles probation 
department called the attention of the meeting to two 
bills pending in the California legislature dealing with 
the status of probation officers. 


VoreD that these bills be referred to the committee on 
legislation of the board of trustees for consideration. | 

A committee on nominations had previously been ap- 
pointed by President Pound consisting of the following 
members: Judge Paul W. Alexander, chairman, Howard 
R. Hush, Mary McChristie, Judge Donald E. Long and 
Richard A. Chappell. Judge Alexander presented the 
report of this committee. He stated that the terms of 
ten members of the board of trustees expired at this time. 
The following eight were nominated for re-election: 
Mrs. Sidney C. Borg of New York, William Dean 
Embree of New York, Daniel E. Koshland of San Fran- 
cisco, Joseph P. Murphy of Newark, Laurence G. Payson 
of New York, Roscoe Pound of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, Arthur T. Vanderbilt of Newark and Paul W. 
Alexander of Toledo. 

For the remaining two vacancies, the committee nom- 
inated Matthew W. Bullock, chairman, Massachusetts 
Parole Board, and (subject to his acceptance) Willis 
Smith, attorney (former president of the American Bar 
Association) of Raleigh, North Carolina. 

The chairman called for nominations from the floor. 
John Davis, chief probation officer of Contra Costa 
county, (Martinez) California, nominated Justice A. F. 
Bray of the District Court of Appeals of San Francisco. 

William Shands Meacham, a member of the board of 
trustees, announced that his resignation had been sub- 
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mitted inasmuch as he had been appointed a member of 
the staff of the Association. He requested that his resig- 
nation be approved, to become effective immediately, 
thereby creating another vacancy on the board. 


VoTeED that the resignation of Mr. Meacham be ac- 
cepted with appreciation for his services. 


VOTED unanimously that the eight members nominated 
for re-election to the board, together with the two new 
members proposed by the committee on nominations, be 
elected for the regular term of three years, and that 
Justice A. F. Bray be elected to fill the vacancy created 
by the resignation of Mr. Meacham, his term as a mem- 
ber of the board to expire in 1948. 

The meeting adjourned. 


CHARLEs L. CHUTE 
Executive Director 
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Officers, Board of Trustees, Staff, 
Advisory Council on Parole, Western 
Advisory Council, Midwestern Advisory 


Council, Professional Council 
December 1947 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE 
ASSOCIATION 
Organized 1907, Incorporated 1921 


1790 Broapway, NEw York 19 
Western Office 105 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 4 


Midwestern Office 343 SouTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 4 


OFFICERS 
President and Chairman, Board of Trustees 


Rosco—E Pounp . . . . . . Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Dean Emeritus, Harvard Law School 


Vice President 


Georce W.SmMyTH . . . . . White Plains, New York 
Judge, Westchester County Children’s Court 


Treasurer 


LAURENCE G. Payson. . . . . . . New York City 
Secretary-Treasurer, The Society of the New York Hospital 


Honorary Vice Presidents 
Paut V.McNutr. .... . . . New York City 


Epwarp F. Waire . . . . . Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Former Judge, District Court 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Terms Expire 1948 


SANFORD BATES. . . . Trenton, New Jersey 
Commissioner, Department of Institutions and Agencies 
A. F. Bray. . . . San Francisco, California 
Justice, District Court of “Appeals 
*CuHarLes L. CHUTE. . . . . New York City 
Executive Director, National Probation and Parole Association 
*tEpwin L. Garvin. . . . . . Brooklyn, New York 
Justice, Supreme Court 
Dr. Frank J. O’BrreN . . ~~. ~-.._~Brooklyn, New York 


Associate Superintendent of Schools 
Ricut Rev. Mscr. Joun O’Grapy . Washington, D. C. 


Secretary, National Conference of Catholic Charities 


Mrs. WILLARD PARKER. .. . . New York City 
Louis N. RopInson . . . .. Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 
*tGrorceE W. SMyTtH . . . . White Plains, New York 


Judge, Westchester County Children’s Court 


Terms Expire 1949 


*HENRIETTA ADDITON. . . . Bedford Hills, New York 
Superintendent, Westfield State Farm 
Irvinc W. HALPERN . . . New York City 
Chief Probation Officer, Court - Geena Sessions 
Garrett Heyns. . . . . ._.. Lansing, Michigan 
Director of Corrections 
CuHarLes W. HorrMAN..... . . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Judge, Court of Domestic Relations 
Sam A. LEWISOHN .. . . New York City 
Member, State Commission “s pe 
WittiaM M. Matrtsizc . . . Hartford, Connecticut 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court é Errors 
Mizs F.McDonatp. . . . Brooklyn, New York 
Kings County District Attorney 
G. Howtanp SHAW. . . . ._ =. + + Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Leopotp K. Simon . . . . . New York City 
*+FranK C. VAN CLeEF. . . . . . New York City 


Investment Counsel 


Terms Expire 1950 


Pau, W. ALEXANDER . . . . . . . Toledo, Ohio 
Judge, Juvenile Court 
tMrs. SipnztyC. Borg . . . . New York City 


President, Jewish Board of Guardions 


*Member of executive committee 
+tMember of finance committee 
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MatrHew W. BULLOCK . 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Chairman, Massachusetts Parole Board 


+WILLIAM DEAN EMBREE 
DantEL E. KosHLAND 


New York City 


San Francisco, California 


Vice President, Levi Strauss and Company 


JosepH P. Murpuy 


Newark, New Jersey 


Chief, Essex County Probation Service 


*{ LAURENCE G. Payson 


New York City 


Secretary-Treasurer, The Society of the New York Hospital 


tRoscozr Pounp 
Wiis SMITH 


Cuarves L. CHUTE 
WILL C. TURNBLADH 
Maryjori£ BELL . 
Francis H. HILver 
SHERWOOD NoRMAN 
Sor Rusin. 
Hucu P. REeEp 
FREDERICK WARD . 
JoHNn ScHapps 
Mirton G. REcTor 
MuriEL GOLDFARB 
Amy FRrigenpD 


SALLIE H. UNDERWOOD . 


Janet Ross 
Harriot KEITH 
ELIZABETH STRAHLMAN 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


STAFF 


Executive Director 
Assistant Executive Director 
Assistant Director 

Field Consultant 

Field Consultant 

Legal Consultant 

rena Midwestern Office 
Field Consultant 

Director, Western Office 
Field Consultant 

Publicity Director 
Librarian 


Office ices and Assistant 


Financial Director 
Editorial Assistant 
: Accountant 
M embership Secretary 


Financial and Membership Staff 


J. Srewart NAGLE . 
Marion Law, Jr. 
R. GARNIER STREIT 
Francis E. K&_iey 


Financial Assistant 
Financial Assistant 
Field Representative 
Field Representative 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL ON PAROLE 


Francis R. Bripces, Jr. 
REUBEN BRUSTUEN 
HaTHAway Cross 

Dr. G. I. GrarpIn1 
Harvey. L. Lone ‘ 
Mrs. Epwina MITCHELL . 
A. Ross Pascoe . 

H. M. RanpaA.t . 

Pau D. Yount 


Tallahassee, Florida 

St. Paul, Minnesota 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Chicago, Illinois 
Montgomery, Alabama 
Lansing, Michigan 
Salem, Oregon 

Madison, Wisconsin 


WESTERN ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Jupce ATWELL WESTWICK 


COLORADO 


Jupce Pup B. GILtiAM ‘ 
Rr. Rev. Mscr. Joun R. Mutroy . 


ARIZONA 
Jupce Evo De Conctin1 . . . . . . . +. Tucson 
Harry L. DunHamM .... . . . . .. Phoenix 
a RD ee 

CALIFORNIA 
Jupce SAMUEL R. BLAKE Los Angeles 
MANCHESTER Boppy Los Angeles 
Mrs. JoHN P. BUWALDA Pasadena 
Wa ter A. GorDON . . Sacramento 
Rev. WILtsigE Martin . Los Angeles 
RicHarp A. McGee . Sacramento 
Wi.u1aM B. McKesson 2 Los Angeles 
Rr. Rev. Mscr. THomas J. O’Dwyer Los Angeles 
Rass Irvinc F, REICHERT San Francisco 
Mrs. Henry P. RussELu Burlingame 
Mrs. IRENE M., SELZNICK . Beverly Hills 
Aucust VOLLMER Berkeley 
GovERNOoR EARL WARREN Sacramento 


Santa Barbara 


Denver 
Denver 
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NEVADA 
Rev. Donatp F. Carmopy 
GovERNorR VAIL PITTMAN 
Mrs. Georce R. SpRINGMEYER 


NEW MEXICO 
Jupce Coin NEBLETT . 


OREGON 
Jupce Dona.p E. Lonc 
SENATOR WayNnE L. Morse . 


UTAH 
JupcE Ruton W. Criark 
CureF Justice Martin M. Lun 
Governor Hersert B. Maw . 


WASHINGTON 
Mrs. Morris D. KENNEDY 
JupcE WiLu1aAmM G. Lone 
Jupce Ratpuw O. OLson 
Jupce Frep G. REMANN 


WYOMING 
Jupce T. BLake KENNEDY 
Jessie I. LUMMIS 


MIDWESTERN ADVISORY 


ILLINOIS 
Dr. FRANZ ALEXANDER . 
Pror. ErNEst W. BurGEss . 
Puitip L. Burcertr 
ALEx ELson 
FRANK T. FLYNN . ; 
Rev. RatpH A. GALLAGHER, S.J. 
Mrs. T. H. LupLow ‘ 
Cot. Lzon MANDEL . 


Las Vegas 
Carson City 
Reno 


Santa Fe 


Portland 
Eugene 


Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 
Salt Lake City 


Seattle 
Seattle 
Bellingham 
Tacoma 


Cheyenne 
Cheyenne 


COUNCIL 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Riverside 
Chicago 











LEsLiz J. PEFFERLE 

Vircit W. PETERSON . 

Jupce Francis V. VONACHEN 
INDIANA 

Mrs. RicHARD EDWARDS 


KANSAS 
Dr. Epwarp D. GREENWOOD . 
Mayor CiarK E. Tucker . 


MICHIGAN 
Frep M. Butzer . 
Joun B. Martin, Jr. . 
Pror. Fritz Rept . 


MINNESOTA 
GovERNoR LUTHER W. YOUNGDAHL 


MISSOURI 
Jupce Ray C. Cowan 
Frep J. HOFFMEISTER 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Jupce Joun C. PoLitock 


OHIO 
Dan B. CuLt we Me =e 
Pror. WALTER C. RECKLESS . 


WISCONSIN 
Pror. JoHN L. GILLIN 
Jupce Hersert J. STEFFEs . 
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Springfield 
Chicago 
Peoria 
Peru 


Topeka 
Kansas City 


; Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Detroit 


St. Paul 


Kansas City 
St. Louis 


Fargo 


Cleveland 
Columbus 


Madison 
Milwaukee 


PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 


JoszpH Y. CHENEY, Chairman . 
EDMOND FitTzGERALp, Vice Chairman 
Wit C. TurnsiapH, Secretary 





Florida 
New York 
New York 
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HoweEL_t TURNER 
Mrs. Pat PoINDEXTER . 
Kart Ho.Ltron 

Joun M. Zuck 
GrorGE McNAMARA 
WILLIAM D. BARNES 
RicHarp K. Gopwin 
RicHArp A. CHAPPELL 
Epwarp B, Everett . 
Lottie RAMSPECK 
IRENE KAwIN . 
Harvey L. Lonc . 
Cuarves H. Z. MEYER 
Gorpon E. WEIst 
Joun P. Jarvis 

W. E. Davinson, Jr. 
James A. MacKEen 
ALBERT B. CARTER 
JosEPH J. O’Brien 
RatpH Hatt Ferris 
A. Ross Pascoz . 
REeuBEN C. BRUSTUEN 
Joun J. DoyLe 
Howarp R. Husu 
Epwin Z. ZEIGLER 
Merte D. BEcKWITH 
Dona_Lp W. BUNKER 
MILTON WEIFFENBACH 
Mrs. Ciara S. WITHEE 
Francis C, REAGAN 

L. Van D. CHANDLER . 
JosepH P. Murpuy 
Harry O. ArRGENTO 
Cuar.es L. CHUTE 
Dorris CLARKE 

Davin DRESSLER . 
WILuIAM J. Harper . 
CrarRENCE M. Lexps . 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 

: Connecticut 
District of Columbia 
Georgia 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 

. Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Missouri 
Missouri 
Montana 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Jersey 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
New York 
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ConraD P. PRINTZLIEN . 


ELMER W. REEVES 
Epwarp P. Vouz . 
A. W. CLINE 
HatHaway Cross 

J. Harris SAMPLE . 
FREDERICK A. BREYER 
L. WALLACE HoFFMAN 
James LAMs . 

Dr. G. I. GIARDINI . 
Henry LENZ 

J. Orro REINEMANN 
Leon T. STERN 
Pau. W. TissBetTts 
JosepH H. Hacan 
J. C. Topp 

R. D. GREENLAW . 
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By-Laws 


NATIONAL PROBATION AND PAROLE 
ASSOCIATION 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1929; May 14, 1932; May 22, 1937; 
May 9, 1942; October 24, 1947 


ARTICLE I NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National 
Probation and Parole Association. 


ARTICLE II OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association are: 


To study and standardize methods of probation and parole 
work, both juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations 
and research; 


To extend and develop the probation system by legislation, the 
publication and distribution of literature, and in other ways; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile 
courts, domestic relations or family courts and other specialized 
courts using probation; 


To cooperate so far as possible with all movements promoting 
the scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and its 
prevention. 


ARTICLE III MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and 
organizations who apply for membership and are accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and who pay dues annually. Members shall 
be classified as active members, contributing members, supporting 
members, sustaining members, patrons, life members, and organi- 
zation members. Active members shall be those who pay dues of 
$2 or more a year; except that when arrangements are made for 
the affiliation of all the members of a state or local association of 
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probation officers, paying joint dues in the local and national 
associations, the Board of Trustees may authorize a reduction 
of dues for active membership. Contributing members shall be 
those who contribute $5 or more annually to the Association. 
Supporting members shall be those who contribute $10 or more 
annually to the Association. Sustaining members shall be those 
who contribute $25 or more annually to the Association. Patrons 
shall be those who contribute $100 or more during a ; »~'e calen- 
dar year. Life members shall be those who contribute $1000 or 
more to the Association. Organization members shall consist of 
organizations, courts or institutions which shall contribute $10 or 
more annually to the Association. Members who fail to pay their 
dues after reasonable notice in writing by the treasurer or execu- 
tive director shall thereupon cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a president, one 
or more vice presidents, and a treasurer, who shall be elected 
annually by the Board of Trustees and shall serve until their 
successors are elected, and an executive director who shall be 
elected by said board to serve during its pleasure. The board also 
in its discretion may elect honorary officers who shall serve for 
such terms as the board shall determine. 


ARTICLE V DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The president or in his absence a vice president, shall act as 
chairman at all business meetings of the Association. The treas- 
urer shall have charge of the finances of the Association and 
shall report thereon to the Board of Trustees. The executive 
director shall be the chief executive officer of the Association. He 


shall be paid such compensation as may be determined by the 
board. 


ARTICLE VI OTHER EMPLOYEES 


Other members of the executive staff and clerical assistants 
shall be appointed in such manner and for such terms and com- 
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pensation as may be determined from time to time by the Board 
of Trustees. 


ARTICLE VII BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of thirty members to be 
elected by the members of the Association at its annual meeting. 
The twenty-one directors now in office, whose terms expire sub- 
sequent to the annual meeting in May 1932, shall continue to 
hold office as trustees until the expiration of the terms for which 
they were respectively elected. At the annual meeting in May 
1932 nine additional trustees shall be elected, three for terms of 
one year each, three for terms of two years each, and three for 
terms of three years each. At each annual meeing thereafter 
ten trustees shall be elected for terms of three years each. The 
board may fill any vacancy, however created, occurring among 
the officers or members of the Board of Trustees for the unex- 
pired term. The board shall elect a chairman annually. He shall 
preside at the meetings of the board and shall be ex officio a mem- 
ber of all committees of the board. 


ARTICLE VIII DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the officers, shall have gen- 
eral direction of the work of the Association and shall administer 
the funds of the Association. It shall report to the Association 
at the annual meeting and at such other times as the Association 
may require. 


ARTICLE IX COMMITTEES 


There shall be an executive committee elected annually by the 
board, which shall consist of seven members of the board. Such 
committee shall have the powers and perform the duties of the 
Board of Trustees between the meetings of the board. Three mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 

There shall be a finance committee consisting of a chairman and 
such other members as shall be determined by the Board of Trus- 
tees. Its duties shall be those which usually pertain to such a 
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committee. It shall be appointed in the manner provided for by 
the board. 

There shall be a Professional Council of the Association to 
consist of representatives of the courts and probation and parole 
services from the various sections of the country. The council 
shall consist of thirty or more members who shall be appointed by 
the president in such manner that the terms of one-third of the 
members shall expire on December thirty-first of each year. Mem- 
bers shall serve for terms of three years and until their successors 
are appointed. A vacancy may be filled by the president at any 
time for the unexpired term. The council shall elect its officers at 
its annual meeting held in connection with the annual meeting of 
the Association. The council shall make recommendations to the 
Board of Trustees in regard to all matters concerning the pro- 
fessional work of the Association. 

A nominating committee consisting of five members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed by the president each year to nominate 
candidates for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

Such other standing and special committees as may be authorized 
by the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be appointed by 


the president, unless otherwise directed by the Association or by 
the board. 


ARTICLE X MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the third 
Tuesday in May or on such day and at such place as may be deter- 
mined by the trustees. Special meetings may be held as determined 
by the trustees. Ten members shall constitute a quorum. Meetings 
of the Board of Trustees shall be held at such times and places as 
the board may determine. One-third of the members shall con- 
stitute a quorum of the board. 


ARTICLE XI AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present at the annual meeting, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 
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Program of the National 
Probation and Parole Association 


HE Association is the only national agency exclu- 

sively engaged in the effort to extend and improve 
probation and parole service, juvenile and other special- 
ized courts for effective dealing with child and family 
problems. It is concerned with the coordination of pro- 
bation, parole and institutional work, and interested in all 
measures for constructive social treatment and the pre- 
vention of crime. 


The Association has: 


1) a nationwide membership of probation and parole workers, 
judges and citizens interested in the successful application 
of basic principles of the social treatment of crime and 
delinquency ; 


an active continuing board of trustees made up of prominent 
judges, probation and parole executives, and representative 
citizens ; 


3) an experienced staff which carries on its program. 
In its working program the Association : 


1) conducts city and statewide surveys of courts, probation and 
parole departments; prepares reports; organizes and co- 
operates with local committees and agencies to maintain and 
develop effective probation, parole and social court or- 
ganization; 


drafts laws to extend and improve probation, parole and 


juvenile courts, and assists in securing the enactment of 
these laws; 


aids judges and probation and parole executives in securing 
competent officers and assists officers and other qualified 
persons in obtaining placements; 
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4) promotes state supervision of probation and parole, and co- 
operates with state departments and associations ; 


5) conducts national conferences and assists with ‘special con- 
ferences and institutes for training workers; 


6) carries on a research program for the study of practical 
problems in this field ; 


7) serves as a clearing house for information and literature on 
probation, parole, juvenile courts, domestic relations courts, 
and crime prevention, for the entire country; 


8) publishes a bimonthly magazine with informative articles; 
the Yearbook, with addresses and reports of the annual 
conferences; a Directory of Probation and Parole Officers 
in the United States and Canada; summaries of juvenile 
court, probation and parole legislation; case record forms; 


reports of surveys and studies; and practical leaflets and 
pamphlets. 


Membership in the Association is open to everyone. 
Each member receives the bimonthly magazine and the 
Yearbook upon request. 

Membership classes: active, $2; contributing, $5; sup- 
porting, $10; sustaining, $25; patron, $100 or over. 

The Association is supported entirely by membership 
dues and voluntary contributions. Gifts are urgently 
needed to meet the growing needs of the work and the 
many requests for assistance from courts and communi- 
ties all over the country. Contributions to the Association 
are deductible from income tax returns. 
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